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PREFACE. 



These locturos wore propRrod in 1858, for tho Fratomity 
Course, -which hnd boou instxtutod that yoar. They worocaieftilly 
elaborated, being -writton out in full, and partly rewritten with a 
view to publication. Tho lecture oi^ Franklin was written over 
twice,* — throe times, in fact, though the last reproduction was 
rendered necessary, by the loss of tho origimal manusciipt But 
three of them, however, were delivered in Tremont Temple; and . 
these were more than should have been attempted, for Mr Parker 
was already so weak in this last autunm of his public sernce, that 
he made his way to the haU with difficulty, end barely sustained 
himself throTigh the effort he was making. 

The lectures axe printed £tom fiedthful copies of his snanuscript, 
with no more correction than was actually required by occasional 
omissions that had to be imide good, by very iiu^equent defects 
ihat were easily repaii^d, or by'misplaced lefexencos, which, it is 
needless to say, ^ere hare, as elsewhere in Mr Parker's writiags, 
ejcoeedingiy few. 

The lectures were prepared at a time when the &nti-«laveiy 
agitatioa w^ Mx Taxk&fB Judgment, it 

distinctly menaced war. -The subjectnaturaUy <K»mpi^^ alt^ 
fljg«ce in l^ bu^gmphies ; indeed it famished, pzolMibly, one of 

SQ^tives fo; preparing them. That issue is dead. The wex, 

• W^fs life of ?«i*«r, L p. 432. 
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to vfhich. the evil sucetmbedj, broko out almost immediately after 
Ms decease, and accomplished hj force ■R'liat Jie hoped might he 
accoHipliahed peacefidly. A few passages, coBtsiBiag alitisions 
to the ethics and politics of that hy-gono epoch,, would not be 
penned to-day ; but none will be Bony to read them who caa. 
weigh their importance m confeibutiba^ to history, or can esti- 
mate their value as illustrations of character. 

Mr Parker's religious opinions were too vital to him to be 
escluded from any kind of discourse, and the reader of this 
volume may occasionally come across a phrase, or possibly a sen- 
tence, that will seem intrusive and objectionable. But wch 
s^tences and phrases are sijogulariy rase, scarcely more foequent 
than the subject demanded, no more frequent than was demanded 
by his favourite method of treatment. 

That method is simple, clear, and exhaustive. ^Ir Farter 
never wtote witbout a direct purpose, and 'the puupose was 
always aferious enough to eng^ the earnest eiercise of his 
ability. . When he selected the characters of Historic Ainericans 
as themes for the lyceum, Bis object was not, aa witli jn'ost 
lecturera it is, to amrv~o an eucfience for an hour; it was not to 
convey biographical information in a popular fbnn ; ^ was not 
* do good ^ in a general sense ; much less^ was it, in & specific 
sense, to do evil by a&onting the reverence of bis contemporaries, 
07 diminishing the reputation of emiiient men wnom people &s 
asid near had! lifted to a pedestal of honour. Ws design was to 
trace back to their sources, in the credtfve mmds of tie nation, 
the principles that have exerted a conls^Uing influence ia. the 
nation^ history, and are still active iii the ihstitutibns aad the 
politics of the hour, fie would disctiss great mnea m a conctete 
form, showmg how they were associaWd with character &r Better 
oir worse, 

i A Aarthet iiitentloa he doubtlsgs hs^^stiidk aa ittteirSoa m 



Ms Everett liad iti the dsliyez^' of iiis oralioa on Waakmgton,— • 
to "briug tlla power of gtsat Mstoric iiameg to bear oa the sunds 
of liis coafcempoi^,?ies> to clear tiieif fiOEceptions, coidkm Qi^Mi'bsH 
Heif, or ton© txp thei? oonra^. Graad esajnules a^e more coa- 
viBcing thaa 03?dinaiy precepte, and Mr, Parker -wm iatesLSoly 
persuaded that our gKm^^est exazaplea wew on tiiesidc tlmt mmii 
needed Btrengtheningi 

But no sido views of tliis eort tempts Mm to swerve almir's 
breadth from the eterne«t loyalty to the truth. Ho inad,« the 
truth 6orvQ Ma purpose wheu he could j Mt it wfts'itot his my 
to manuSu',ture truth to suit hia purpose, aor v^sa it his way ta 
judge truth by its utility for his private or puhlic ends. The. 
truth he would have at any rate, whether it would serve Mm or 
no. It would serve itself which waa hefcter. He went ahvays 
to original sources j hut not content with that, he mode effort to 
purge his own mental vision, in order that no discolouring or dis- 
torting feelings might make the truth seem to him other' tiian 
actuaEy was. In dl Hogt^phical studies his oonscientnmsness 
was a wonder. He Md on Mmsdf prodigious labour to satisff 
it. Both hate and love were warned away from.tlie canvas oa 
which he was p^ting a character. 

Tho^ fouf portraits are as MthM «9 he, by any htbomr o£ 
Ms, could mal:e them. 'Those who question his tmthfoln^ 
must fbst ri&viBd i^eir own. Ji in some reerpscts the portraits look 
nnUkethe 'coimter&ii presentments'' that are shown in the print 
shops, it> must not be has^y concluded that he has intentlonalij 
disfigured them; He may po^ibly have restored featursa and 
Hnes wiiich careto or too flattealQg copyists h&vo iDai^dsaws. 

It -ffffl^not be out of place bere to correct the kaprcisdon that 
Parke; was a self-constituted image^br^er, wHo made ic(mbc!am 
a bttd2U)8s, and delighted in shattering great reputations, as Crom- 
weU'a troopers did in mutilating statues of the sainteu Pf aU 



th® cmRi in, rcgaitl to Mr Purkor, nom m more dompletely 
«nt*9W ibm ihkf ibongh oUiois oro moro diiHoult to ncootsnt foy. 
In on. of 2al80 xoVerenoo, «dukti<s>ii, ftnd sontmentaliBm, tbo 
loan ifsrlio tella tunadomed taniih mi a dostsoyor of iddk Buoh 
"Was Mr Taxha : an tudoompiomising idol-broaker. But bo noTer 
brake the idol eavo with an intention to rovoal tho man. To 
know ft cbaiactor Mnia, in Ha judgment, hct^fsc ihm to -womhlp a 
ttinlTiIaoiun^. If any leadm of tbiaTolume feci a passing emotion 
of rogrfit a» a oherifihod Ulnsion her? and thoTo fodoR, thoy will 
rejoioe at lart in the eplid human qualitieij tha'y takft their plttce, — 
the grand columns of "virtue ^yhich helong to humanity, , and sup- 
port the State. 

Tim truest compliment that can bo paid to grand men, co;.- 
sistB in the fearless judgment of their qiualitios, under the con- 
Tiotioh tliat they mil not only abide the test, hut wiU be puiii^od 
by it; What £uioy loses reaspn gains. Were great men useftil 
as cxnamentsin padoors, or as decorations in public halls, hOyWOuId 
be their best delineatoi^ frho set them off mth most imposix^ 
e^Gact. But so long as great men axe needed as exemplars, he mil 
have! ft elaim cm.the vorild's gratitude who shows precisely wfiat 
ihey eKismplify. It is as important that we should knuow thdz 
ibibi«B»< as that we dioold know their strong points. The warn- 
ing of ihmx Tioes, if th^ had them, may be as useM as iihe en- 
4»tmrag9m^ of {heir'Tlrtues. What they seem to lose in being 
VBiftie to aj^p^&r: human, is more than compensated by .the sym- 
ps&y with tSieir nobleet brothers, which «E men need to feeL ^ , 

T^ pubHehed as they were writtoci, in^hope, 

of timywiiiig lig^t, nuo»lj upon four n^jt^ic peasonagt^, b«;t 
upon ojotsin <sacd^ more nu^estip and mote 

.'0>' BL 'Wf 
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FEANKLII. 



At the beginning of the last centary a h&rdj mm, 
Josdali Franklia by iiamey bom in Bnglandj tihe son of a 
biacksmitlj., himself a tsHow-cKandler, waa living in a small 
house, in an obscure way, in Boston, then a colomal town 
of eight or ten thousand inhabitants, . in the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

On the 17th of January, at the Blue Ball, in Hanover 
Street, 1706,* his tenth son was bom into this world, and, 
it being Sunday, he waa taken to the itneeting-house and 
pubHcly baptized the s»me day, according to thie ocmimon 
custom of those times ; for then it was taught by th® 
ministers that the devil watched about every cradle, ready 

• 8« Drake's History snd Atstiqisiiic? of Boston, p. 49i. *r»tik- 
Im hisiaself told Mrs Haanah M< Crocker^ &3 she tdd tse ia 18S8, that oe 
was bora at the sspi of tbe Blue Ball, on tko amm of Vmxm luad Em- 
0FS7 Streets, wliens hh father then Ured aad osmed oq \m hwsme^' 
K 338, ib. 'Mrs Harriet a1 T, Levis, m iatei%ent sasd mH-fo.- 
formed hdj, well remmbers bearing bis Miribplfice spoken <^ by old 
penons she was jomg, as a matter fiamSiarly kaova to tb«m; 
sasielj, ib&i Franklia teai bom at the s%9 of the Mxd Ball ia BjoKvar 
Sti«et, aa ^ hsm stat«d.' It ia lafXH^t to aoto tb«w Ratixicilsba 
beoaaaa & building in Milk Street is Guu^»d aiid ie pOftoki^ k»Q«B ss 
'The Birthplace of l<^kUD/ There werei ^ba I^taaklias h B^t^ 
iMfore Jt»iah. Sparktrs fraoklia, i 5$9 } Mm. Bee. &.p.7lt iiL p. SS$. 



to 89126 the soiils of "M h&hles dying before fJiej 'got 
:e-^olesj?^tical)j sprinkled Trit'ii water^ atj.d tLat tlie cere^ 
luony cf. baptis^a would save them from Ms clufcclies unO 
tltQj could discern good froni eviL Tii© minister liad a 
wig on Ms KeMlj atid Qeney?. hmds about Ms neck. TLere 
was so Bible npon the, desk of the pulpifc, and lie tboagM 
,it s siis to repeat, tlie I.kjfcFb 'Pt-^kjer, Wliea lio said, 
^'Thm child's name is Beajaicrai/ how all those grim. 
ptirite«io Bostonians looked oti the tenth boy^ the. fifteenth 
cMld of the tallow-cll^*adle^^ fetid prudent aunts doubtless 
wondered what he would do with such a family ia those 
bard times. That little baby, humbly cradled, has turned 
oat to be iSie greatest m&n that iLmefica wer bore in l\er 
'"bosom br'set eyes «pon. 'Beyond all question, as I fhmk, 
Benija^iin FraoHin ha^ I3ie lai-gest mind that has shone 
'this aidis of the sea,— widest in. >?ts comprehension, most 
de^^ooMng, thongMM, iisr-8e«ing, of ijotsrse the moat 
original and creative child of the New World. 

TPor &e last four genemiKms no man Ims shed sudi 
•cq|note gdod infiii0nc0 on America; none added so much 
Ttiew tmth to the po|m!ar kn<3wkdge J none 'hais .^o fikilf oily 
org^iisfed-ffcs iSjom inio insftitiilions ; none baa &q power- 
fbBy and wisely directed the ration's condnot, tyad ad- 
vanced its welfete in so maay rssspects. ^0 man now'has 
60, strong ft hold on the habits EJsd manners of ^;^§qple. 
li'ranklin oomeg home iK? the individual bosinms iSf 
pmctissalaaafen in ibjeir daily life. His homely sayingi em 
tire -Peovesbs jor fHK tsopiiE now. Much of our social 
misfccliinexy, aoademic, litemry, phiiosopMc, is of Ms device, 
W'AskmQTO^. is a. name tliatjfi'olifcicians snare Iha pec^ple 
wi% '^fc esdp^ata hold lap io the world «a with ( spoi 
or bli^.sh» 'Sad'4Mpato,t»'©xMbi^^^^^ drd/ss' to laia^p sure:of 
j^BBiSa ^tif if^^plKSB®. '^S^hen I 'heter a ;poHMmain ' j*efer-% 
IftsSKi^^a 'I ^aii^ slfevsiy will follow neigi^ 

n '*hat^ slavery 1^ His great 




lieroio degree). His fimcfeipn was to cr©sfc9--a-'a;&m5',,im4 
admiidster fclio goTsrnmeirt^ 'botls. of -wyeli lie Aid imih 
BBiPdewctlon, aljility, and ■fei&Maegs. 13^ 'ife' & 4liHr 
makes him r&ro example m-tli@'likt.off of TOSSiMif^i. 

His m s' aatn© tkst will bo honoajred m lo»g m men 
member gm&t daeds, of sstb proad^d e»ssloa$ ol* ^^^^ 
virtue. 

Lefc us novr look tliis sstraordioa^/ BsfXAMilff .VmsmM . 
. ia the isx^, and soe •^ylist Jae i^ae. 

Here is a slcetch wMch will show the geogrs^l^ ssmA 
ohroDology of his Hfe^ a cbati of lus relation to tsma s^s.^ 
space 

He was born m Bo8k»B, on the 17th oi^0mmsj:i W^'^ 
Thenoe he mi — 'a the iwifciima of • .ipaj't 4i* 
October foimd Kt ; ;qw home ia BtiiJAdslpS^, ufl?©?© 
ho tnad© his first .a the sbset oit© Sanday 
farom a draught c. .akware J^erwjStet todBrp«pi|f^ 
of bread, giirii?^ twpj^ce worth ftp<»>p wointtaJ^:iE«»& 
fais first bn^^ast and his ^£u?liosi^ i£i ^8 

adopted State. Here he worked ^s Joami^prnmiK p2^t09^ 
DoceiTOd by Keith, ^ Goveraor of P«rm|f iTOoif^ he^fiapfe 
to England, Itwiding thero the 24ih of iDeosmb^^ IJ^Si^* 
He foliowed Ma tra4e ic cmdosL f«?^ *bo?J- two jreflffs. ; He 
returned to Philadelphia on the 11th (^ 'Octob«?,174^ 
end resumed his buainess aa pttnter, eafcering «3so is4e 
politica; or, i^herj, I should say, h£i b^^ame l^S^I 
-for he was never a pditsdaij, but a StafaSMDoatt 
beginniitg, who never soli .iiedaa offictb iw» ijsad « 
direction to retdn one when it' was m hii(p(»s2ie|^ax^ 
agent for Pennsylyania, he agidn went to' 
Oetobet", 1757, and returned to PMladel 

'■ • Sydaey Smith says that ^tBere ^uH be manj i£K»e good &a»« 




173%- But fee went bac-k to England in Becembsr, 1 764 ^ 
.■Ra -Sg^-?tt-fo? serersl colomes^ and rcttnnxed tiience, 5th of 
Hay-;, ■1775, , Ho -was- seat^a mmister to France hj tiis ro- 
Tolted coloaiea in 1776, wkeuce, on September 14, 17S5, 
lie retumed to FMIsdelphia, whicli iie nerer lefb again! 
Me was President, or wliat we sliould now call (Jorornor, 
c£ PennsjiT&nia, from October, 1785. tt> . October, 1788, 
aad was also a tnerabor of tbe Federal Convention, wliich 
made the Constitution of the United States. He died on 
tlio 17tli. April, 1790, aged eighty-foisr years ^d thveQ 
months, and ids body lies buried at PHladelpbia, in tbe 
oorner of the churchyard, close to the Quaker meeting- 
lionse. 

Fr&nMin spent a little more than twenty- six years in 
Eiorope, more ^ian twenty-three of them in various diplo- 
majtio iservices. He lived in Boston nearly eighteen years, 
was a citizen of Phikdelphia more than sixty-sia years, 
he3d his first public office in 1736, andlefb office altogether 
in 1788, serviiig his State and nation in many public trusts 
something about fifty-two yeara. He was married in 1 730) 
at the age of twenty-four. His wife died. in 1774. He 
was forty-four years a husband, though for twenty-thi^e 
years he was in Europe' for the most part, while she re- 
maned wholly in Penneylvania. He left two children,--^ 
an^iilegitimate son, "William Temple Fmnklin, who after- 
wards became Goveraor of the colony of New Jersey, and 
was a tory, — >and a legitimate daughter^ Sarah. Both of 
tJx6m married, and became parents long before his death. 
A few of his descendants are still living, though none, 
I iJmik, bear the name of Franklin, Such is the material 
Basis of facts and of dates, >| 

To miderstand the mau, look at the most impo)^!{4nt 
sceaes'in his pubKo life. 

L A Etout, hi.rdy-looking boj^ wit^ a great head; 



twelve or fourfesn years- old clad^fh'^^kie&^.ica^eclics, 
buckles in Ms slioes, ia selling "balla-da" ia' SiS^^stresrcS of 
Boston, broadsides ^printed on a singla slieet, coiiiaimiig 
. what were called 'Whsks ' ia those timos. One ia" *The 
Lighthouse Tragedy/ giving an accoimfc of the shipwreck' 
of Captaiu Worthilake and Ms two daughters^, and, the 
other, 'The Capture of Biackbcard the Pirateo' He wrote . 
the yarses' himself, and printed them sdso. * Wretched 
stuff,^ he says, ihej "w^ere : no doabt of it. Prom eight to 
nine he has been in ti'ie grammar school, bnt less than a 
year j then in'knocher public school for reading 4nd writ- 
ing for less than another year--;-ia;,^<short time, truly; but 
he made rapid progress, yet ' faile^^l^ jttirely in aii^l^efeic.' 
In school he studied hard. Ou|;iA?f-do9r& he wli&C-a wil^ 
boy,' — *a leader among the boys^^V^ud sofnetimea 'led 
them into scrapes/ After tiie age of ten he never saw the 
inaid© of a school-house as a pupil- Harraffd College waa 
near at home, and the Boston Latin School close by, its 
little bell tinkHng to him in Ms fether's shop ; btit poverly ' 
shut the door in his face. Yet he would le&m. He might 
be born poor, he could not be kept ignorant. His birth 
to genius more than made up for want of academic breed- 
ing. He had educatioufd helps at home. His fitiker, a 
man of middle stature, well set, and very strong, was not 
only ha.ndy with tools, but ' could draw prettily.* He 
played, on the violin, and sang withal. Esther an austere 
Calvinist, a. man of 'sound understanding.^ Careless about 
food at table, he talked of what was * good, just, and pru- 
dent in tho conduct of life,* and not of the baked beans, 
the corned beef, or the rye and Indian bread. The father 
had a few books; Piuterch^s * Lives,' 'Essays to do 
Good,* by Cotton Mather, a, famous minister at the ' Korth 
"Bad^ of Boaton, and besides, volumes of theological con- 
troversy and of New JEngland divinity, Benjamin added 
soine books of h^ own : Bunyan, Barton's BKstorical Col- 
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lootion ; in all forty little volumes. He waa fond of read- 
ing, and early took to writing pootiy. Two children wore 
bora after him, maldng the family of the .patriarchal num- 
ber of seventeen. Tho father and niother * were never 
sick. They died of old age, as we ought ; he at eighty- 
nine,. Bhe at eighty-five. The apple mellowed or shrivelled 
up, and then fell off. It did not rot inwardly. There was 
an uncle Benjamin, like the nephew in many things, who 
lived the other side of the water for a long time, and aub- 
Beqnently came hero. Now and then he shot a letter to 
tho hopeful Benjamin this side the sea, poetical sometimes, 
whereof some fragments still remain ; one addressed to 
him when he was four years old, the other when he was 
seventeen ; one warning him against military propensities, 
which the baby in long clothes was thought to have dis- 
played, the other encouraging the poetic aspiration. In ' 
fact, the uncle Benjamin, like the nephew, had an inclina- 
tion for 'varses/ and the specimens of hia which are ex- 
^tant are not so bad as some 'varset^' that have been 
written since his time. When the nephew was seven 
years old, the uncle, hearing of his poetic fervour, wrote — 

* *Tz8 time for me to throw aside my pen 
When hanging sleeves read, \mte, and rhyme like meji. 
This forward spring foretells a plenteous crop, 
for if the hud bear gnun, what will the top !' f 

■ Benjamin had glimpses of acadctmic culture, for the 

* His mother was the daughter of Peter Folger, ' a godly and learned 
Englbhman, of excellent common sense, and well educated in surveying,' 
who had settled in Nantucket. This Peter l^oiger came out to Ameiiea . 
with the famous Hugh Peters ' ^ 1635, and with Mary Morrell, who was 
a servant girl of Hogh Peters. lIToIger bought Mary of Peters for, 
twenty pounds, and she became his wife. So the grandmother of Dt 
S'raiiiklin was bought for twenty pounds out of white slavery. This on 
the authority of F. C. Sanford, of Nantucket. 
" f Sparks's Franklin, 541. Also MS. vol of Mr Emmoiids. 
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fiitber wiBliOd to make hiin a minister, thm coMecrating' 
/ the tithe of hia bodo.* But poverty forbade,' The "boy 
work. So, when ho was ten years old, the tallow- 
chandler tried him with the dips and moulds of his own 
shop at the sign of the Blue Ball, then with the oiitlory of 
his cousin Samuel, ' bred to that trade in London ; ' but 
neither business suited him. Those ©xporiments con- 
tinned for two years. Then, at the ago of twelve, he was . 
apprenticed to his brother James, a printer, aftei^ards aai 
editor of the *{Nbw Bnolakd Coueant,* the fourth news- 
paper ptiblished in America. James Franklin was a man 
not altogether respectable. During this apprenticeship 
Mr Matthew Adams, a merchant, often lent Benjamin 
books, which he sat np the greaiK3r part of -the night to 
read. ' 

This is the bey who is hawking his own ballads about 
the streets of the little colonial town of Boston. This is 
the first scene in his pnbKc life. Thpre is nothing re* 
markable in it, nothing veiy promising. He makes no 
public 'appearance in Boston again. 

H. Next, in 1727, Franklin is a master printer on his 
own account, in his own hired house or shop in Market 
Street, Pluladelphia. A white board over the door tells 
the world that ' Benjamin Franklin, Printer,* may be 
found there. He has just printed his first job for &r& 
shillings. There are men now ahve in 1860 who remem- 
ber the sign right well. Since he left Massachnsettsi his 
life has been quite eventfiii. In Boston he wrote for his 
brother^s newspaper, secretly at firsts atyd afterwards 
dpenly. He was nomiimlly its editor, and perhaps also its 
poet. He quarrelled with his brother James, ran away to 
Philadelphia, and has had a hard and tempestuous timei of 
it. He did well as a journeyman printer in Philadelphiat' 
during his nineteenth and twentieth years. Bat the -Gki*' 
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vornor took notice of him, iswindlcd him, and sent him to 
England on a fool's orrand. AVIierevror ho fell ho touched 
ground with lua foet. In London lio followed his craft 
nearly two years, making friends and foes. Ho was a wild 
young man, and led himself into dissipations and difScul- 
tios. Ho deserted Miss Road, the young woman of Phila- 
delphia to whom ho was betrothed. Ho kept low com- 
pany sometimes, ndt only of bad men, but of ovil women 
tvlso, ' spending a good deal of his earnings at plays and 
i^t public amusements.' In quite early life vices of passion 
left thoir stain on him, which ho afterwards took great 
pains to wipe out. But oven now, at twenty-one, ho is 
industrious, temperate, frugal, forecasting, punctual, and 
that to an extraordinary degree. Ho works lato and early, 
not disdaining to wheel home in a barrow the paper hq 
bought for his trade. ' Ho that would tlmvo, must riso e.t 
five : ' he knew it before he was twenty. Ho had refid 
njany books, nay, studied them ; the Spectator, the me- 
morable things of Xenophon, Cocker's Arithmetic, b'ooks 
on navigation, which helped him to a little geometry, 
Locke on the Understanding, Shaftesbury, Collins, vrith 
the ecclesiastical replies to the free-thinkers ; and in Lon- 
don ho read many works not elsewhere accessible. Ho 
wrote^ also, with simplicity, strength, and beauty, having 
taken great pains to acquire a neat and easy style. There 
/ is a diary of his, written when he was only twenty. He 
was now twenty-one. Ho soon became editor of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, then bookseller, then almanac 
niaker, then postmaster of Philadelphia, continuing always 
Hs printing trade. He had many irons in the fire, yet 
not one too many, for he was careful that none burned. 
He became connected with politics, and was on the side 
of the people, which, is not often the popular side, and is 
seldom counted respectable. The change from the boy of 
fpurteon, celling ballads in Boston, to i^he youth, of twenty- 
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one, printing Quaker books, or to tho mature man, printoi* 
and bookseller, is only a natural dovolopmont. 

in. Now ho is forty-six years old. In Juno,. 
1752, attended by his son twenty-one years old, ho 
is in tbo fields near Philadelphia a« a thunder-clond 
comoB up. Ho hoists a kite, covered with a silk hand- 
kerchief, an iron, point at its head. Ho lets it fly towards 
the cloud. Ho holds by a short ond of non-CQnducting 
fiilk tho long string of hemp, a conductor of electricity. 
An iron key hangs at the joining of the silk with tho hemp. 
He touches tho key. . Tho lightning of hoaven sparkles 
in his hand. Tho mystery is solved. Tho lightning of 
tho heavens and tho electricity of tho chemist's shop aro 
the same thing. The difference is only in quantity ; in kind 
they are the same. An iron point will attract the lightning. 
A string of hemp or wire will conduct it to tho ground. 
Thunder has lost its destructive terror. The greatest dis- 
covery of the century is made, the parent of many more not 
dreamed of then or yet. Truly this is a great picture. 

Between Franklin, the young printer of twenty-one, 
and Franklin, the philosopher, at forty-'«ix, many events 
have taken place. Tho obscure printer of 1727 is now a 
famous man, inclining towards riches. He has had many 
social and civil honours. He has been justice of tho peace 
(the title then meant something), afterwards fdderman, 
clerk of the General Assembly, then member of the As- 
sembly, then speaker, then postmaster of Philadelphia, 
then Postmaster-General of all the colonies. His Almanac 
has mBude him more widely known than any man in America; 
known to the rising democracy, respected and followed, 
too, by the mass of the people. There are hundreds of 
families, nay, thousands, with only two books ; one the 
Bible, which they read Sundays, and the other his " Poor 
Richard's Almanac," which they read tho other six days 
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of tho wook ; and aa its daily Iobboxis aro Rhort, they turo 
rotnomborod for over. Tho Almanac Boema io hare perish od 
in cur tima So tho loaves which grow on tho Charter 
Oak, in Connecticut, a hundred yoara einco, havo all 
perished ; but ovcry crop of loavoa left its ring all round 
tho trunk. Tlio Almanac haa porifibod, but tho \7iGd0m 
of jFrankUn Btill lives in tho conscioiisnoss and conduct of 
tho people. 

Ho has put his thought into Philadelphia, and in 
twenty »fivo years organized its municipal affairs, its edu- 
cation and charity, more wisely than any city in tho world. 
He is in corrospondenco with tho most ominont men of 
science in America, and has a name also with scientiflo 
men in England, Franco, Germany, and Italy. After the 
ago of twonty-ono ho etudied and learned Latin, Fronchj 
Italian, Spanish, German, and very soon bocamo able to 
road all these' languages, which, at a later day, th e scholars 
of so many nations used in bestowing praises on this 
printor-philosopher, who had snatched the lightning out of 
tho sky, and had undertaken yet greater and more difficult 
works. The wonderful discovery is known all over 
Europe, and tho two colleges of New England, Yale lead- 
ing the way, honouT themselves by calling him Master of 
Arts, They adopt this runaway apprentice, this heretical 
tamer of lightning, into tho company of tbeir academic 
children. Soon the splendid colleges of all Europe con- 
fer their honours, transmit to him their medals, give him 
their diplomas, and hereafter it is ' Dr Franklin,' and lio 
longer plain ' Mr Benjamin.' From the sale of the bal- 
lads to tho rope of the lightning some thirty years have 
passed, — a long step of time, but one by which ho 
mounted veiy high. 

TV. In 1776, in a small room at PMladolphia, there 
aro fivQ men draughting the Declaration of Independence/ 
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— livingston from Now York, Jeffcnioa from Virgima,, 
Fwuiklin, Khera&n, md John Adams, Now England bora, 
ail tliroo of ihcm, Mais«iacbu8otts bojs, poor men's nons, 
who h&d fought thoir vrny io cminoBOOj their birth to 
t«Icnt better than their brooding to acAdomic ciilturo. 
Behind thorn all ettand Saroael AdjvmB, another gimt man 
of Massaohasetts, tall and Taliant, also a poor man's son. 
Active and noiseless, ho ingpiroo the five companions for 
this great work, with his thought, and courage, aod tmst 
in Qod. Those are the men who are making tKo Beckra- 
tion of Indepondenco. Virgima furnished tho popular 
pen of Jefferson. Massachusstts the groat ide^us, the 
* self-ovidont truths,' of tho Declaration itself. Now to 
tho rest of tho world, thoy have boon ' Resolrod ' in tho 
mootings of Boston, and in other obscure LHtlo Now 
England towns. Household words iho} or© to her, 
which our forefathers* pious care had handed down. 

This is a wide prospect. A whole continent now 
opens before us. 

Hie curtain is lifted high. You see tho young nation 
in its infancy. ' Hercules in his cradle,' said Franklin j 
but with a legion of the mystic serpents about him. If 
the nsing sun shines auspicioas, yet the clouds threaten 
a storm, long and terrible. 

In the interval from 1752 to 1776, between the act of 
' the thunderbolt of heaven,' and that of ' the 6ceptre of 
the tyrant,' mu('h has taken place. Franklin has been 
chosen member of the first Colonial Congress, which met 
at Albany in 1754!, to protect tho Provinces from tho 
French and Indiatts. His far-reaching mind there plaimed 
the scheme of tho Union for common defence among all 
the colonies. This the British Government disliked; for 
if the colonies should form a Union, and the people be- 
come awaro of their strength, they would soon want inde- 
pendence. Also Franklin has set military ejcpoditionfl on 



foot ; ho ai>«l another young Bockskln furaishing most of 
tho litfcio wisdom which went with General Braddock mid 
his luckloBB troop. Ho hm boon a colonel in uotraal ecnr- 
ico, and dono nctital work, too. Ho it was who erected 
tho fortroBsoB all along the frontier between tho Englitsh 
and French poBSOBsionH west of Pennsylvania. Ho had 
been sent to England m a colonial agent to romonstrato 
against tho despotisni of tho propriotarioa. Ho was also 
appointed agent for Georgia, Now Jersey, ar.d MasBacha-> 
eetts, and was oommissioned to look after their rights, 
and protect them from tho despotism of tho King and 
Parliament. Ho was ezAminod b^lbro tho House of Com- 
mono in 1776, and gave admimblo testimony as to tho 
condition and character of tho colonies, and as to tho dis- 
position and temper of America towards tho Stamp Act. 
Hia cool, profound, and admirable statoments, for the 
most part made without premeditation or anticipation of 
tho questions proposed to him, astonished tho English 
Parliament. ' What used to be the pride of the Ameri- 
caas ? ' asked a questionoi*. ' To indulge in the fashions 
and manufactures of Great Britain.* * What is now their 
pride ? ' "To wear their old dotJtes over ogam till they com 
make new orm/ Ho found that some of the first men of 
Boston, Governor Hatchiuson, Lieutenant Governor Oliver, 
and other Boston tories, ' citizens of eminent gravity ' in 
those times, had written official and private letters to a 
conspicuous member of Parliament, infamously traducing 
the Colony of Massachusetts, and pointing out means for 
destroying the liberties of all the colonies and provinces, 
80 as to establish a despotism here in America. He ob> 
tained these letters, private yet official, and sent them to 
a friend in Boston, Mr Cushing, a timid man, speaker of 
the Massachasetts House of Representatives.* They were 

* Lord John Eussell's Correspoadecce of Fox, p. 124. Franklin got the 
HutduBson and OIi?cr letters k 177*» from Jokn Temple, who was a 
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laid boforo tbo Hon»o and printed. Miv»stvclitu3cttB, in con- 
Boqwonco, sent a petition to tho king, aelcing tlmt ihmo 
troacberons officors bo rcmoTod from offico. ThiB right- 
oouB act, exposing tho BocTOt "^allany of offidals, drew on 
Fr8,nklin tho -wrath of tho Now Enghvnd tones, and of tho 
rulors of Old England. For this; ho was brought boforo 
tho priyy council of tho king of England on January 29, 
1 774. A groat array of famous Kkon wero in attondanoe, 
five and thirty lords and others. There Mr Woddorbura, 
tho king's Solicitor-Gktncral, insulted him wit^ such abuse 
as only such a man could know how to invent. Before this 
audienoo of five and thirty lorda,*^ who wero soatodj, did 
Franklin stand for ten hours and listen to this purchased 
sycophant. * He has forfeited all the respoct of societies 
and of men/ said the courtier. -'It is impossiblo to road, 
his account, expressing tho craolest and most deliberate 
malice, without horror/ The councillors of England 
cheered this tin podler of malignant rhetoric. But Frank- 
lin ' stood conspicuously erect, without the smallest move- 
ment of any part of his body,' and kept his countenance 
as immovable as if his features had been made of wood. 
He appeared on this day in a suit of Manchester velvet, 
which it was noticed he did not again wear in England.t 

commiesioner of castotas of Boston. Tliese letters vere addressed to 
Thomas Whately, uader Secretary of State, a private friend, but a priv- 
ate friend in office. 

* For an accoont of tbis exaaun&tion, see Br Bowring's Memoir of 
Jeremy Bcntbitm, chap. iii. p. 59. On the 3rd of May, 1774, Wedder" 
bom (afterwirds, in 1780, created Baron Longhborongh, aod Earl Sx»ss^ 
lyn, in 1801) and Governor Hutchinson were burnt in efiSgy in the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Wed derbura had c&Ued Franklin ' a man of three letters,* mestaing *fur* 
(vrhich eignifies tkief), and quoted from Zanga's speech in the play of the 
• B«veBg€.' See Lord J. Russeli's Gorrespondenoe of Fox, vol i. p. 135. 

f The writer does not pursac the Rtory of this suit of Manchester 
velvet, which it has been commonly understood was laid aside by Frank- 
lin, and was afterwards designedly worn by him when be came to sign 
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Ho was ttinjod out of his office of PostraaBtor-Gonerftl of 
tlio Amorioan oolonios that Toiy night. 

This was tho philosopher whom tho learned flcadctnios 
of Enghuid, and of all Europe, hod honoured for taking tho 
thundoi'bolt out of tho sky ; now in that littlo room ho is 
wrenching the Bceptre from tyrants, making tho Declara- 
tion OF Indepkndjgnce, for which alono Britain would give 
him a halter. More than twenty years before, ho had 
sought to OBtablish a Union between tho colonies ; now ho 
Books Independence. Ho would build up the now govern- 
tuont on self-evident truths, — that all men are created 
equal, each endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
ablo rights, among which are Hfo, liberty, and tho pursuit 
of happiness. Ho is an old man now, more than seventy 
years of ago ; an old man, lame with tho gout, but active, 
as tho sun is active with light. Ho is the most popular 
man in America, tho most influential man in the Amei*i- 
can Congress, — ^save only tho far-seeing and unflinching 
Samuel Adams, — the greatest, the most celebrated, tho 
most conciliating. It is a grand act, this moulding tho 
progress of permanent and eternal principles, to form the 
American government. The world saw none grander in 
that contury. There, for the first time in history, a na- 
tion laid the foundation of its state on the natural law that 
all governments shall uphold all men's right, not a few 
men's privilege. 

. the treaty of Peace at Paris, oa the BOth November, 1782. In this he 
has followed the cautious and accurate Mr Sparks, vho discredits the 
ftttthorities upoa which Lord Brougham has adopted the storj, (Vol i. 
Sparks's Franklin, i88.) But mw it seems to rest upoa nnqaestioa- 
able authority, notwithstaiuiing Mr Bparks's diselaimer. Lord John 
Eosseli consideis it must be true, b^&use Lord St Heleiia (the en- 
voy of England vho also signed th^ treaty) told the story to Lord 
Holland, and said that Franklin informed them of it * veith. a triumph- 
ant air' ! Lord St Helens could not speak of this without indig- 
nation. See alfio Bowring's Memoir of Beath&m, dtfeap. iiu p. 59. 



Y, Franldiu^ st- Ppris, is negoMsting tho trc-.i-tj of 
peijce bsfc-^TSon America and Great Britain. m 1733, in 
connection vath Jolrn Adnms, Jefferson, Lanrenp, and 
Jcj. He accomplished the work, pat an end t-o sli hostil- 
itj with England, and secured tho acknoiviedgment of our 
independence. The war of eight sad years (1775 — 1783) 
•waa now over. Thoj had been to him jears of intense 
acti-rity at the conrt of Franco, where he was not only 
American Minister, bnt Judge in Admiralty and Oonsul- 
General, charged with many and very discdrdant duties. 
Seventy-seven years old, he now sets tho seal of triumph 
on the act of the American people. What was only s 
Declaration in 1776, is iio\f n fact fixed in the history of 
mankind. Washington was the Franklin of camps, bnt 
Franklin was tho Washington of courts ; and tho masterly 
skill of the great diplomatist, the patience which might 
tire but which never gave out ; tho extraordinary shrewd- 
ness, dexterity, patience, moderation, and eilenco with 
which he conducted the most difficult of negotiations, aro 
not less admirable than the coolness, intrepidity, and cau- 
tion of the great general in his most disastrous campaign. 
Now these troubles are all over. America ia free, Britain 
is pacific, and FrankKn congratulates his friends. * There 
never was a good war or a bad peace ; ' and yet he, the 
brave, wise man that he was, sought to make tho treaty 
better, endeavouring to persuade England to agree that 
there should be no more temptation to privateering, and 
that all private property on sea and land should be per- 
fectly safe from the ravages of war. But in 1783 Britain 
had not come nearer to it than the administration in 
America had in 1857. Franklin wished to do in 1783 
what the wisest negotiators tried to accomplish in April, 
1 856, iu the treaty of Paris. 

YI. Franklin, an old man of eighty -four, is making 
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ready to dio. Tlio groo-fc pKiloBopher, tlio groat statoB- 
mim, ho has done with philosophy and Etato-craft, not 
yet ondod his philanthropy. Ho is Batisfied with having 
taken tho thunderbolt from tho sky, bringing it noiselcRS 
and harmless to tho ground; ho has not yet dono with 
taking tho scoptai from tyrants. Tnio, ho him, by tho 
foundation of tho American stato on tho natural and in- 
alionablo rights of all> helped to sot America froo from tho 
despotism of tho British king and Parliament. None has 
dono more for that. Ho has mado tho treaty with 
Pmssia, which forbids privateering and tho warlike 
plunder of individual property on land or soa. But now 
ho remembers that there aro some six hundred thousand 
African slaves ia America, whoso bodies aro taken from 
their control, oven in time of poaco — ^peace to other men, 
to them a period of perpetual war. So, in 1787, ho 
founds a society for tho abolition of slavery. He is its 
first President, and in that capacity signed a petition to 
Congress, asking ' the restitution of liberty to thoso un- 
happy men, who alono in this land of freedom aro de- 
gT84iGd into perpetual bondage;' asks Congress 'that 
you step to the very verge of tho power vested in you 
for discouraging every spedes of traffi/i in the persone of owr 
fellow-mm.* This petition was tho last publio act of 
Franklin, the last publio document he ever signed. He 
had put his hand to the Declaration of Independence ; to 
the treaties of alliance with Franco and Prussia ; to tho 
treaty of peace with Great Britain ; aow he signs th&Jirsi 
petition for the abolition of slavery. 

Between 1783 and 1790 what important events had 
taken place 1 For three years he had been President of 
Pennsylvania, unanimottsly elected by the Assembly every 
time save the first, when on© vote out of seventy-seven 
was oast against him. He had been a member of the 
Federal Convention, which made the Constitution, And, 

i 
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frpito of what ho cortsidorod to bo its errorB, put his natno 
to it. Neither ho, nor W afihirigton, nor indoed any of tho 
groat men who helped to mako that inistniraetit, thought 
it porfoct, or worshipped it as an idol. Bat now, as bia 
last act, ho sooks to corrocfc tho groat fault, and blot, and 
rico of tho American government — tho only ono which, in 
Boventy-Bix yoara, has given us muc!i trouble. Tho peti- 
tion wan presented on tho 12th of F "* niary, 1790. It 
asked for tho abolition of tho Blavc trade, and for tho 
emancipation of slaves, A storm followed ;* tho South! 
was in a rage, which lasted till noar the ond of Jilorch. 
Mr Jackson, of Georgia, defended tho ' poculiar institu- 
tion.' Tlio ancient republics had slaves; tho whole 
cnrrent of tho Biblo, from Genesis to llovelation, proved 
that religion was not hoitilo to slavery. On tho 23*^ of 
March, 1790, Franklin wrote for the National Gazette the 
gpoech in favour of tho enslavement of Christians. Ho 
put it into tbo mouth of a member of the Divan of Algiers. 
It was a jjarody of tho actual words of Mr Jackson, of 
Georgia, as delivered in Congress a few days before ; the 
text, however, being taken out of tho Koran. It was ono 
of the most witty, brilliant, and ingenious things that 
came from his mind. This was the last public writing of 
Dr Franklin ; and, with the exception of a letter to his 
sister and one to Mr jefferson, it was tL.e last line which 
ran out from his fertile pen,— -written only twenty-four 
days before his death. What a farewell it was I This 
old man, ' tho most rational, perhaps, of all philosophers,* 
tho most famous man in America, now in private Hfe, 
•vsraiting for the last angel to unbind his spirit and set him 
froG from a perishing body, makes his last appearance be- 
fore the American people as President of an abolition 
eociety, protesting against American slavery iia the last 
public lino be writes ! One of his wittiest and most in* 
genious works is a ploa for the bondman, adroit, masterly. 
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sborfc, and nofc to bo answered. It was fit to ho the last 
Boeno of sncli a life. Drop down, the curtain "before the 
pick old lamif and let hia healthy soul ascend unseen and 
gppowing. 

Look, now, s,t the chabacteb of Dr Franklin. All 
tho materials for judging him are not yet before the 
public, for historians and biographers, like other at- 
torneys, sometimes withhold the evidence, and keep im- 
portant facts out of sight, so as to secure a verdict which 
does not cover the whole case. There are writings of 
Franklin which neither the public nor myself have ever 
seen. Enough, however, is known of this great man to 
enable us to form a just opinion. Additional things 
would alter the quantity, not the kind. • The human facul- 
ties, not pertaining to the body, may be divided into 
these four: the intellectual, the moral, the afiectional, 
and the religious. Look at Franklin in respect to each of 
the four. 

I. He had an intellect of a very high order, — ^in- 
yentive, capacious,, many-sided, retentive. His life covers 
nearly the whole, of the eighteenth century. Ten years 
he was the contemporary of Leibnitz, twenty-one of Sir 
Isaac Newton. He was sixty-three years old when Alex- 
ander Humboldt and Cuvier were bom. He embraced 
Volt^re. His orbit was intersected by that of Berkeley, 
Montesquieu, Hume, Kant, Priestley, Adam Smith. But 
in the eighiy-four years to which his life extended, I find 
no mine, which, on the whole, seems so great. I m^jan 
so generally able, various, original, and strong. Others 
were quite superior to him in specialties of intellect, — > 
metaphysical, mathematical^ and poetical. Maiiy sur- 
passed him in wide learning, of hterature, or sciBuce, and 
in careful and exact Culture j but none equalled him in; 
general largeness of jpbwer, and great variety and strength, 
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of mmfl. In an ago of ericyclopcodios, hia was the mosfc 
oncyclopedic head in toll Christondom. In the oontniy of 
revolution, his was tlio most revolutionary and construct- 
ive intellect. Ho had no nonsonee, was never eocentrio. 
The intollectuftl faculties may bo thus conveniently dis- 
tributod: — 

1. The understanding, » the practical power, which 
seeks economic use as the end. 2. Tho imagination, the 
poetic power, which seeks ideal beauty as the end. 8. 
The rSafeon, the philosophic power, which sepks scientific 
truth as tho end, which is parent alike of use and beauty, 
the Martha and Mary of the family. Franklin had a 
greekt understanding, a moderato irnr-gination, and a 
great reason. Ho could never have become an onunent 
poet or orator. With such, the means is half the end. 
He does not seem to have attended to any of the fine 
arts, with the single exception of music. He was not fond 
of works of imagination, and in his boyhood he sold 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress to buy Burton's Historical 
Collections. Perhaps he underrated the beautiful and the 
snbHme. I do not remember, in the ten volumes of his 
writings, a line containing a single reference to either. 
This defect in his mental structure continually appears in 
his works and in his life. Hence, there is a certain 
homeliness and lack of elegance in his writings, and 
sometimes a little coarseness and rudeness. Hence, also, 
comes the popular judgment that he was not a high- 
minded man. Kaint, Kepler, Descartes, Leibnitz, Schel* 
ling, were meii of great imagination, which gives a par- 
ticular poetio charm to their works that you do not find 
in the Saxon philosophers.^ Bacon, Locke, Newton, 
Adam Smith, wei© men of vast ability, but not imagin- 
ative or poetic. ■ Pmiklin thinks, investigates, theorizes, 
invents, but never does he dream.> No haze hangs on the 
sharp outUne of his exact idea to lend it an added charm. 
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BcsiflcB this iramenSo wndorstandi'ng, Franklin had an 
immonso reason, which gnvo him groat insight and power 
in all practical, philosophic, and speculative matterR. Ho 
was a man of tho most uncoramon common scnBo. Ho 
saw clearly into tho remote causes of things, and had 
groat power of generalization to discuss tho universal, 
laws, tho one otomal principle, or tho manifold and 
floating facts. Ho did not como to his philosophic con- 
clusions and discoveries by that poetic imagination which 
creates hypothesis after hypothesis, until some oifo fits 
the case ; nor did he seem to reach them by that logical 
process which is called induction. But ho rather per- 
fected his wonderful inventions by his own siraplo great- 
ness of understanding and of reason, a spontaneous 
instinct of causality, which led him to tho point at once. 
Ho announced his discoveries with no parade. He does 
the thing, and says nothing about it, as if it wore the 
commonest thing in the world. His simplicity appears 
not only in his manners and in his life, but also in hia in- 
tellectual method. Accordingly, ho was a great inventor 
of new ideas in science, the philosophy of matter, and in 
politics, the philosophy of States ; in both running before 
the experience of the world. If only his philosophic 
writings had come down to us, we should say, ' Here was 
a mind of the first order, — ^a brother of Leibnitz, Newton, 
Cuvier, Humboldt.' If nought but his political writings 
were preserved, his thoughts on agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, finance, the condition and prospect of the 
colonies, the effect of certain taxes on them, the historical 
development of America and her ultimate relation to 
England, then we should say, * Here was one of the 
greatest political thinkers of the age or of tho world.* 
For while he anticipated the scientific discoveries of 
future philosophers, he ^oes the eamo in the departments 
of the politician and tho statesman, Ho understood 
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easily tho complicatod affairs of a Nation, and saw cloarly 
t/ho groat general lows wiiicli detormino tho wolfaro of tho 
individual or of tho Btftto. Yefc ho mado occ««ional 
miBtakcB; for tho Bwift forcthoaghfe of goniuB, on tho 
whole, IB not bo wjpo as tho Blovy oxpericnco of tho human 
race. Nobody is as groat as everybody. Constrctctivo m 
well as inventive, ho was a great organijscr. Ho knew 
how to raako his thought a thing, to put his scientific 
idea into matter — making a machine, his social idea into 
men-— creating an institution. Ho could produce tho 
maximum of result with tho minimum outlay of meaiiB. 
His contrivances, mechanical and social, aro many and 
surprising. Ho improved tho printing press, invcntod 
stereotyping, and manifold lotter-writors. Ho cured 
smoky chimneys of their bad habits. Ho araeadod tho 
shape and the rig of ships. He showed the sailors how 
they might take fidvantago of the Gulf-stream to shorten, 
their eastward transit of tho Atlantic, and how to stoer eo 
as to avoid it on the, westward passage. H© told them 
how a few men might haul a heavy boat, and how they 
might keep fresh provisions at sea. He suggested im- 
provements in the Boup-dishes of sailors, and .in tho 
water-troughe of horses. He introduced new kinds of 
seeds, grass, turnips, broom-com, curious beans from 
England, vines from France, and many other vegetables 
and plants. He drained lands skilfully, and gathered 
great crops from them. He reformed fireplaces, and in- 
vented the Franklin etove. First of all men he warmed 
pubHc braidings. He had a fan on his chair, moved by a 
treadle, so as to drive away the flies. He mado him 
spectacles, with two sets of glasses, for far and near eight. 
Ho invented a musical instrument, and improved the 
electrical machine. He discovered that lightning and 
electricity ore the same, proving it in the simplest and 
deepest and most satis^toiy ximmer^ by catching thd 

VOL. xui.-'Sittorie Amerieeuu. Z 
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ftctual Ij'i^litning. Ho first discornod tbo diffcrciico bo- 
tvroen poBitivo nnd ncgfttivo electricity. 

}Io taiiglit men to protect buildings from b'gbtning, 
md, would HBO oloctricity to kill auimnls mtbout pain, and 
to mnko tough mont lender and digostiblo. * There aro 
no boands/ Bnyfl ho, in 1751, ^ to tho force men may raiBo 
and upo in tho electrical way ; for little may bo added to 
little, ad infmiturn, and bo accumulated, and then, aHer- 
wardn, discharged Hogcthor at once/ Ho invented a 
phonographic alphabet, which does not now look so etrango' 
aa in 17G8. Ho improved tho wheels of carriages, tho 
form of wind-mills and water-mills, and the covering of 
roofs. First of all men, ho inducffd the citizens of Phila- 
delphia to construct foot pavements (which wo call sido- 
walks), and to place crossing-stones in their most fre- 
quented Btroots. In London, ho first proved that streets 
could bo swept in dry weather as well as isoed and scraped 
in wot weather. Ho demonstrated this fact, by hiring an 
old woman to sweep the street in front of his house. Thus 
this Yankeo printer taught the Londoners a useful lesson, 
now universally known. 

At tho age of twenty-two, in 1 728, Franklin fonnded 
tho first American Club for mutual improvement. It was 
called a * Junto.* In 1744 he was the founder of 'the 
American Philosophical. Society,* the first scientific asso- 
ciation on this continent. He established, in 1751, the first 
American free school outside of New England, and ho 
originated the first social library in tho world. He organ- 
ized the first fire company in America, and the first night- 
watch in Philadelphia. In 1741 ho started the first maga- 
zine in America,—- tho General Magazine,- — tho foronm- 
ner of the North American, Examiner, Now England 
Review, and a great host more. In the Quaker State of 
Pennsylvania, in 1744, he first organized the military force, 
getting ten thousand subscribers to maintain a volunteer 
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militift. Tho women provided isilkcn baniicn?, whicli Fmnk- 
lin supplied with ftppropriato xnottoos. Ho was Mm self 
coloxiel of iho Fhiladolphia rogimcnt. 

Ho first carolled men for tho military defonco of tho 
Qaakcr city, in 1744, wlicii Spanisli pirfttos camo up tbo 
river, and tbroatonod t;0 bam tho town. Ho planned 
tho admirable military orgtmizatiou for tho whole co- 
lony of PcnnBylrnaia, in 1754, for defence againut tho 
French and Indians, and in 1755 famislied tho oomraisBa- 
riat trains of General Braddock. Ho first proposed tho 
union of aU tho provinces, in 1754, and in 1776 ho first 
made tho pkn of a confederacy of thom all, which could 
not bo adopted till 1778, though then with improvements. 
Such was tho distracted condition of all things in America 
at that time, that this organizing skill soemod most of all 
things noodful ; and Franklin's great power was not only 
in invention, but in organization quite as much. Ho had 
a genius for creation and administration. Ho easily saw 
what things belonged together, and found the trao prin- 
ciplo which would mako many coalesce and become an as- 
sociation, affording freedom to each individujal, and social 
imity to all. 

Yet his plan for the Constitution of tho State of Penn- 
sylvania did not work well ; nor would his scheme, that 
tho Federal officers should serve without salaiy, haro 
proved to be desirable or practicable. His design for the 
excitement of the ambition of children at school I think 
was a groat mistake. - If he had lived in 1857, instead of 
in 1776, he would not have left a hundred pounds to bo 
expended in medals of silver or gold, which, while they 
stir the ambition of few, dishearten and discourage many, 
and leave heart-burnings amongst all. He could not fore- 
floe what it is no merit in schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses to perceive after him. He founded many societies, 
'which still continue, and his schemes have been extended 



far xnA wide. Tho poaplo undorBt^ood ihia goniua for all 
kipda of practical and Bocial arrangomont, and put hia 
mmo to many irpt itationn of which ho vrm but remotoly 
tho founder. ChTirchon arc called aflor Paul, Peter, Jamos, 
John, but firo corapanios, debating sociotios, book clubsj 
libraries, hoepitals, and tho liko, aro named for Frnnklin. 
Instif uttons for theology have tho name of thoologic apo- 
Btles, but institntiouB for humanity boar tho name of this 
groat apostlo of benovolonco. Administrativo as well as 
construotivo, ho was a most able manager. Ho know how 
to deal with men, loading them to accept his oonclugions, 
and accomplish his pnrposoB. Hero ho was helped by his 
groat shrewdnoss and knowlodgo of tho world, and dXao 
by his ftdmirablo geniality and kindness of manner, good«- 
humour, mirth, and roBorvo. Ho did not drive men, but 
led them, and that often with a thread bo delicate that 
they did not soo it. Ho did not affoct to lead, but only to 
follow. So tho wise mother conducts her refractory boy 
to school for tho first time, not dragging him by tho hand 
or by tho oar, and hauling him there, school-mothor fash- 
ion, but by throwing something forward, and letting little 
Master Wilful run and pick it up ; then varying tho ex- 
periment, and so conquering without a battle. He knew 

' Men should be taaglit as if you. l&aght them not. 
And thi&gs tmknowa proposed &s things forgot.' 

He took car© aot to wound the vanity of men, or hurt 
their 6elf-ostoem, by exhibiting his own immense supe- 
riority of knowledge, insight, and skill. He had tact, — 
that admirable art of hitting tho nail on the head at tho 
first etrike, and not braising tho fingers while it is driven 
home. Ho was one of the most adroit of diplomatists, 
fdUy equal to the European practitioners, whoso fathers, 
£k>ra generation to generation, had been accustomed ' to 
lie abroad for the advantage of their oouiitiy/ Candid 
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and open with the boncfst., noxio know better than feo how 
to rnanogo a cunning man. Ho know how to concilitvto. 
When others roiM^o a epooch, bo told a Btory, or inrontod 
ft pamble, and bo chosply drow the thxxndor ont of iho 
hoetilo cloud. If ho could not bolp knowing the ffculta of 
tho raen bo wm obliged to work with, ho forbore from 
lotting them boo what Ijo know.* Ho conld epook at tho 
right timo, nono more Bilvcry ; but ho knew when silcnco 
was golden, and had a wiso rcBervo. Honco ho was ofton 
thought tx) dissemblo and feign, bocauBO ho said nothing. 
Ho know how to work, and when to wait. ^Vhen his iroa 
was cold ho hoatod it, and only Btmck it when it was 
hot ; and ho could mako his chimney bum its own ismoko. 

Singularly raodost, ho claimed very littlo for himself 
of merit, honour, or originality. Ho let others, when it 
helped tho common cause, uso his political or philosophical 
thought as if it were common property, or tho private 
estate of any claimant; knowing, as he said, that it would 
fell com© right in the end, without his wasting any words 
now. With abundance of private enemies, ho had no 
private quarrels, which it always takes two to make. 
Calumnies against him h© left timo to answer. Where 
are they now ? Assaulted by some of the wiliest, craft- 
iest, and most insidious, he never broke a private friend- 
ship. Somo ho convinced, some he wooed, others ho 
gently drew, and somo he took up in his great fatherly 
arms, and carried, and kissed, and set them down just 
where he would. He quarrelled only with the public 
Bnemies of his country, but took the mildest ways of allay- 
ing trouble. When the Constitutional ConveBtion was 
excited and inharmonious. Franklin suggested that their 

♦ Jefferson ded&red that the charge against Franklin of subsemency 
to Francs© *bad not a sh&doir of found&tbn,* and * that ii might truly be 
&&id that they [the goTemment of Franoe] vere more under his infiuenoo 
then he under theirs.* Eand&U't Jefferson, toI. iiL p. note. 
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inoatingB sliould bo openocl with prayers. And eo ho ehod 
oil on the troubled waters, and all tumuli coasocl. Ho 
knew how to use the auspicious rooment, and to mnVo 
hay while tho Bun ehono. All men Imvo fits of easy bo- 
novolenco. Ho could take advantage of thcra. 

Thus ho procured the cannon from Goyemor Clinton, 
of Now York, for tho armament of tho fort below Phila- 
dolptin, against a threatened invasion of I? rench and Span- 
iards. Franklin, Colonel Liawronce, Messrs Allen and 
Taylor, were sent to New York to borrow cannon of 
Governor Clinton. At first the Governor met them with 
a flat refusal. But after a dinner, where there was great 
drinking of Madeira wine, he softened by degrees, and 
Baid ho would lend six.. After a few moro bumpers ho ad- 
vanced ten, and at length he very good-naturedly granted 
eigbtoen. They wore fine cannon, eighteen pounders, 
with their proper carriages, and were soon transported, 
aad mounted on the fort. 

In like manner, seizing the opportunity when the news 
of General Burgoyne's surrender at Saratoga reached 
Paris, he at once made the treaty of alliance between the 
United States of America and France. It could not have 
been done a moment sooner. 

II. Franklin's moral powers were certainly great ; his 
moral perceptions quick, distinct, and strong. His moral 
character was high, though by no means without defects. 
He uniformly sought justice in the relation between 
nation and nation, government and people, man and man, 
and did not stop at the letter of treaties and statutoB, or 
at habits and custonis never so old, but went back to the 
natural rights of man. He loved peace, pubHc and 
private, and hated all that was sectional and personal. 
He was the enemy of all slavery, called by whatever 
political or ecclesiastical name. Yet his moral sense does 
not appear to have been so active as ,]ivere his affections 
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and intolloct in Kis oarly days. Tbia is. not uncommon. 
TIio faculty of conficlonco "whicli boob iho eternal right, is 
often doraianl at tho beginning of lifo. Hcnco ho made 
* errata,' as ho iochnically calla them, whicK ho affcorvrards 
pointed out himeolf, that ho might warn others. Ho 
etnmblod many timos in learning to walk, and, as ho w&a 
a t'Ul youth, and moved fast, bo ho foil himrd. At tho last 
thoro is a little lack of that nice womanly delicacy which 
yon find in a moral character of tho very highest olovation. 
Hicj was tho morality of a strong, cxpcrioncod" person, who 
had Been tho folly of wise men, tho meannoBS of proud 
men, tho basemass of honourable men, and tho liitloness 
of great men, and made liberal allowances for tho failm-os 
of all men. If tho final end to bo reached were just, ho 
did not always inquire about tbo provisional means which 
led thither. Ho knew that tho right lino is the shortest 
distance between two points, in morals as in mathomaticB, 
but yet did not quarrel with such as attained tho point by 
a crookod line. Such is tho habit of politicians, diplo- 
matists, Btatosmen, who look on aU men as a commander 
looks on his soldiers, and does not ask them to join the 
church or keep their hands clean, but to stand to their 
guns and win the battle. 

Thus, in the legislature of Pennsylvania, Franklin 
found great difficulty in carrying on the necessary 
measures for military defence because a majority of tho 
Assembly were Quakers, who, though friendly to tho suc- 
cess of the revolution, founded contrary to" their principles, 
refused to vote tho supplies of war. So he caused them 
to vote appropriations to purchase bread, flour, wheat, or 
other grain. The Governor said, ' I shall take the money,* 
for ' I understand very well their meaning,-— other grain 
is gunpowder.* He idPberwards moved the purchase of a 
fire-engine, eaying to a friend, 'Nominate me on tho 
cpmmittoo, and I will nominate you i we will buy a great 
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gvin^ which ia certainly ft firo-cngine ; tho Qnakcra cm 
fcayo no objection to that/ 

8ach was tho courso of policy that Fmnlklin took, as I 
think, to exocBS ; but yet T belioyo that no Btatesmftti of 
that -wholo contnry did bo much to embody tho otemal 
rules of right in the cuEtome of tho pooplo, and to make 
tho ooiiEtitution of tho nnivereo tho common law of all 
mankind J and I cannot bostow higher praieo than that 
on any man whoBO naxno I can recall. Ho mitigated tho 
ferocities of war. Ho built new hoKpitals and improrod 
old on 08. Ho first introduced this humane principle into 
tho Law of Nations, that in time of war * private property 
on land shall bo unmolested, and peaceful commerce con- 
tinued, and captive soldiers treated as well as tho soldiers 
of the captors. Qeneroua during his lifotimo, his dead 
hand still gathers and distributes blessings to tho 
mechanics of Boston and their children. True it is that 

• Him only pleasure leads arid peace attends, 
'WBosiQ means are pxiro and spotless aa hh ends' 

• lathe treaty of 1783, betweea the United States and Prussia, the 
following -sras the twenty-third article, prepared by Fr&nkiiu : — 

' If ^ar should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country, then residing in the other, shall he allowed to 
remain nine months to collect their debts and to settle their afairs, and 
may depart, freely canying off sll their effects without molestation or 
hindrance. And all women and children, scholars of every faculty, 
paitiTators of the earth, artisans, mannfacturers, and fifihermen, unarmed 
and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in general all 
others whose occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit of 
mankittd, shall be flowed to continue their respective employments, and 
shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall their houses and goods 
be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted by the armed 
force of the enemy, into whose power by the events of war they may 
happen to fall But if anything ia necessary to be taken from them for 
the ttse of such armed force^ the same ahallbe paid for at a reasonable 
price. 

'And tSl merchant and trading vessels esftployed in eiehaBging the 

! 
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Bnfc it is a great thing in this eiAgo of tbo world to 
find a mm. whoso erid* arc puro and spotlewi. Lot as 
thank him for thfit. 

In his priTat<> morals thoro wero doubtlcsR groh% do- 
foot.B, and ospocially in his early Hfo ranch that was wrong 
and low. Hi» temporamont inclined him to vices of pas- 
sion. Ho foil tho wftj ho loanod, and caught an abiding 
Biain from hie intriguoo with low women. His dosortiom 
of his botrothod, Miss Road, who aTbcrwardB become his 
wife, was nnjnstifioblo and moan. At tho ago nf twenty- 
four ho sought to nogotiato a matrimop-ial engagement 
with a very deserving young woman. Ho domandod with 
her a portion of ono hundred pounda, and required her 
father to mortgage his house to raise tho monoy. Tho bar» 

prodncts of different places, and thereby rendering Ihfi neocssarios, 
convemenoes,, and comfort* of hatnan life inoro easy to be obtained, 
and more general, ehall be allowed to pass free &nd nnmolested, and 
neither of ibe contracting powers shall grant or issue any commission 
to tmy private armed vessels, empowering them to take or destroy snob 
tradiag vessels, or interrupt such commerce.' 

Bm also Waebikqxon's letter to Cotox Ds 'Rocmxsikv, Slet 
July, 1786, as foUowa 

' Th& treaty of amity, ^bich has lately taken place between the Eng 
of Prttssia and the United States, marks a new era in negotiation. It is 
the most liberal treaty which has ever been entered into between inde« 
pendent powers. It is perfectly original in many of its articles, and, 
fthonld its principles be considered beresfter es tbe basis of connection 
between nations, it will operate more fully to produce a general pacifica- 
tion than any measare hitiierto attempted amongst mankind.' 

Napoleon III., 7th Angost, 1858, on the occasion of the opening of 
the docks at Cherbourg, when the statue of Napoleon I. was uncovered, 
said, ' line des questions pour lequel 11 avoit lutt6 le plus ensrgiquement, 
la liberty des mers, qui consacre ie droit des aeutres, est aujourd'hui re- 
solue d'un commun accord, taut il est vxai que la posterity »e charge 
tOujours de realiser les id^ d'un grand homme.* 

Notwithstanding this great authority, we will still claim for Franklin 
the honour of first pmpounding this doctrine of the freedom of the seas, 
and the notioi^ itself as one of our Yankee ' idees.' 
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gain was broken off, though tho woman in question soon 
booamo the mother of hia only Bon. . He then mode over- 
tures of marriftge in other quarters, but soon found that 
* the bnainesB of a printer being generallj thought to be 
a poor one/ ho was not to expect money with a wife that 
was worth taking without. At length he married hia 
former love, Misa Deborah Bead, whom he had deserted 
more than mx. years before. I make no excuse for these 
things^ and shall not call twelve a score when it is 
only a dozen. His conduct in these respects was mean 
and low. But \t is Franklin who tells us these things 
against himself, and gives a conscientious list of ' errata.* 
What other American ever thus volunteered evidence to 
condemn himself? He diligently corrected his 'errata' 
at a later day, and if the Sun of Kighteousness did not 
shine bright in his morning hours, it yet made for him a 
long clear day. True, he was set free from the youthful 
bias of passion ; but of the worser vices of ambition, 
vanity, covetousness, self-esteem, envy, revenge, malice, 
I find no trace in all his writings, or in those of his many 
enemies. Though he was terribly tried by Dr Arthur 
Lee, and by John Adams, I cannot remember a single 
TOvengeM or envious word that he ever wrote in all his 
anmerons writings, public and private. He'hated Qeorge 
HE. I and it mnst be confessed that, if that were a failing 
in an Ameriosui, it yet 'leaned to virtue'^ side.' One of 
the wittiest of men, his feathered shaft was never pointed 
with malice, not a word has come from his laughter or 
QCOtn at the expense of his private foes. I find in him no 
inordinate love of power, or of office, or of money, and 
not the smallest desire for show or distinction. He 
laughed at hia own vanity. None else could find it to 
laugh at. At the period of his early life, men in Boston 
and Philadelphia, whose only distinction was that they 
were worth five or flix thousand pounds, and were j^e- 
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Bidents in provincial towns of ten or twenty thonseuad in^ 
habitants, mocked ot tliis printer, tho sou of a t«lIow- 
olxandler, and epoko of his ' meckanio nist.' * Contempt 
piorcoB tko hide of tho rhinoceros/ eaya the proverb. 
Franklin remembered this, and thne begaiv his lost wiU 
and testament: 'I, Benjamin Franklin,, printer, lato 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of Ame- 
rica to the court of Franco, now President of tho Stato of 
Pennsylvania, do moke and declare this my last will and 
testament,' &o.* He hod no little resentments; ho for- 
gave his enemies, as few statesmen and few Christiana 
do, except in formal prayers, where it costs nothing and 
leads to nothing. He was pnblicly generous, even to his 
country's foes. Mr John Dickinson was Franklin's bit- 
terest enemy in Pennsylvania. Ho had written a special 
book against British grievances, tho ' Farmer's Letters,' 
while Franklin was agent in London. Franklin reprinted 
the book, introducing it by an excellent preface written 
by himself, thus overcoming evil with good, and doing 
good to those who persecuted him. Franklin had a 
strong will ; all great men have ; but it w^ not invasive 
or aggressive. ' It cut not other wills asunder. His large 
stream, swifb and deep, kept its own banks, and did not 
overslaugh another's land. He would go to his purpose 
by your road. He was inflexible for principles and for 
ends, but very conciliating and accommodating as to 
means and methods; never obstinate. He could bend 
his own will, but not suffer it to be broken. Moderate, 
just, persistent, now open, now reserved, he accomplished 
the liberation of his country. Yet he was often thought 
to be loose, irregular, not to be relied upon, indifferent, 
and false to his country. He had no puritanic asceticism. 
His morals were wider than Boston, wider than New 
England. 

« Sparks'a I^nklia, i 599. 
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m, Frwnldin wns cmiucntly m affootionMe mnn. Ho 
had a wondorM boncvolonco, and wimi cvon groator ia 
this than in philosophy or politics. Ho was full of loving- 
kindnoBB and tender mercy. This afFoctionato bonevol- 
once was not merely ft principle, it was quite as mnch the 
instinct of a Irindly nature. Yon find it in hio oarlioBt 
writings, those written before ho was twenty-one years 
old. Ho was continually doing good in the most prac- 
tical way. Ho took oar© of his poor relations, some of 
whom, of course, repaid him not with gratitude, but 
with perpetual grumblings and complainings. Franklin, 
like all men, found that gratitude was no commoni virtue. 
He attempted to improve the condition of sailors, soldiers, 
prisoners of war, servants, housekoepors, farmers, and the 
rest of mankind. He had many friends, making them 
easily, and retaining them long. His correspondeuoo 
with them is ftiU of beautiful and tender love. Witness 
his letters to Priestley, Vaughan, Bishop Shipley, Hart- 
ley, Whately, Jaxedi Eliot, and the numerous ladies to 
whom he delighted to talk with pen or lip. Flowers of 
endearment bloom in hii private letters — ^wild, natural, 
and attractive. Even in his public documents wayside 
blossoms of affection will spring up. Literature records 
the writings of few men that wore bo genial. I think no 
man in the world ever set on foot eo many good works of 
practical benevolence. He sowed the seed in Phila- 
delphia, and thence the plants spread over ell the North- 
em States. In his private capacity he looked after the 
aged, the sick, and the poor. He tried to protect the 
Indians. He would have liberated the slaves. In his 
high diplomatic oMce he sought to confine the ra- 
vages of war to public property, and to the actual 
soldiers in the Seld. Franklin was the universal Good 
Samaritan. When he first set his foot in Philadelphia he 
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garo twopeaoe wortb: of broad to a poor womon> and hi* 
last mt waa of tho 8amo dunracter. - ■ . 

TV. It haa often boon (soid that Fninldin Itad no 
religion. Even tlio liberal Mr Sparks thinks it is to bo 
rogrottod that ho did not bestow moro attention to tbo 
evidences of Christianity.* Mr Sparks did not mean 
that ho neglected tho evidences of God's existence or of 
man's duty, or that Franklin roquirod to bo convinced of 
tho need of honesty, tnith, piety, morality," reverenco, 
Jovo to God, and tho keeping of his laws. Many have 
called him not only negatively irreligious, bat positively 
ftnti-roligiouR and athoistic. Horo all rests on a definition. 

IFirst, if religion bo a compliance with tho popular 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, then Franklin had littlo rehgion, 
for in his boyhood he did not frequent the mooting- 
houses or churches much, but spent his only leisure day 
in reading and writing ; in his manhood he had little to 
do with church forms. 

Second, if religion be a belief in the standard doc«> 
trines of the ecclesiastical theology,— the Trinity, tho feU, 
total depravity, the atonement, the invincible wrath of 
God, eternal heH, tho damnation of men or of babies, the 
miraculous Bevelation of the Old Testament and the New, 
the miracles of famous men, Jews, Gentiles, or Christians, 
— ^then Franklin had no religion at all ; and it would bo 
an insult to say that ho believed in tho popular theology 
of his time, or of ours, for I find not a line from his pen 
indicating any such belief. 

Third, if religion be feiur, whining, creeping through 
the world, alraid to tise the natural facolties in the 
ziatural way ; if it bo hatred of such as think diierentiy 

• gparka'» FnmWifl, i. 617. 
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from tho mass of thoso who do not thmk at all, hnt only 
hoar and boliovo ; if it bo to damn mon bocauGO tboy say 
there is no damnation; then Franklin had no religion at 
all, but vraa positively anti-roligious and athoistio. For 
ho stood up straight, like a man on his own feet, and 
walked manfully forward, daring to think and to tcil 
what ho thought himself, leaving others to think also for 
themselves, having a manly contempt for all bigotry, all 
narrowness, yet not hating tho bigot. But if religion bo 
to do justly, to lovo mercy, and to walk humbly with 
God ; if it bo to love God with all the mind, and heart, 
and Bonl, and one's neighbour as ono*s self; if it be to 
forgive injuries, to do good to all men, to protect tho 
needy, clothe the naked, instruct tho ignorant, feed the 
hungry, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
ai^iction, to lift up the fallen, to break the rod of tho 
oppressor and let the oppressed go free, and at heart to 
endeavour to keep one's self tmspottod from tho world; 
then what statesman, "what man, what Bishop of that 
time, was his equal ? Nay, bating the errors he has himself 
pointed out in his life, in what was he behind the very 
chiefest of the apostles ? If such things as he practised 
make a man a Christian, then Franklin must stand high 
on the list. If they do not, then it is of no consequence 
who is called Christian, or Pagan, or Turk. 

In boyhood he published some opinions, which he 
a^rwards thought foolish. He had the manhood to be 
sorry for it, to say so, and to recall the little tract, the 
oi^ly printed thing of his that I have not seen. For a 
philosopher in that age he had a singularly devout spirit, 
and took pains to improve the form of worship, making a 
new translation, of the Lord's "Prayer, and publishing a 
modified edition of the Book of Common Prayer of tho 
, English Church; there is a little volume of piayers etill 
in manuscript, which Franklin mad© for his own me* 
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Ho was on intimnto terms with Priostloy; ono of tho motst 
ftblo men of timt Rgo ; with Shipley, an English bichop ; 
with Dt Price, » Scotch dissonter; with Jarod Eliot, a 
Connecticut CalviniBt ; with Ezm Stylos, another of tho 
Bamo Btamp, who calls hirasolf 'tho moet unworthy of all 
the works of God ; ' and with Whitofield, tho great Me- 
thodist orator. Ho had no asceticism, no cant ; ho did not 
nndertako to patronize tho Deity. Ho was benevolent, 
cheerful, honest, rovorontial, full of trust in God. I do 
not mean to say that I like, in a religious point of view, 
everythinr that I jBnd in his writings. Now and then 
there i'- i tone of levity which sounds ill. I do not think 
ho meant it ill. Franklin has a bad reputation among 
minietors and in churches. You peo why. Bocauso ho 
had natural religion; because ho reverenced that, and 
trusted God more than ho feared man. If ho had done as 
Mr Polk did, — sent for a minister on his death-bed, and 
declared that all his righteousness was as filthy rags; that 
ho had not any faith in human nature, but through means 
of miracles and atonement,— then Franklin's praise would 
have been sounded from one end of tho land to the other. 
And if he had said, ' Brethren, slavery is cJl right ; her© 
is the Old and New Testament for it,* tho whole Church 
of 'America, and its ministers from the Penobscot to th© 
Sacramento, from the Lake of the Woods clear down to 
Lake Nicaragua, would have been praising him to this 
day. Listead of these things. Franklin said, ' If I should 
escape shipwreck, I should not build » church, but a 
lighthouse.' 

As it *«», Franklin and Washington must be content 
to have possessed the greatest of human virtues in tho 
heroic degree, and to endure a bad name from the 
American clergy. Franklin had the substance of re- 
ligion, BQch as Jesus said should be rewarded in the 
Jsdiigdom of heaven with a ' Well done, good 6nd fiuthful 



Borrant./ an ' Inasinnoli m yo hems done it xmio iho loast 
of thoBO, JO bftvx5 doi30 it xmto mo.'* 

Groat man as bo wes, he mw not all tho cvik of hin 
own tirao. Ho ownod a tilaro in 1768, xmmod 'Billy/ 
who ran away from him iu England, but was Boon found 
nndor tho protection of a lady, who was proud of making 
him a Christian, and contributing to his education and 
improvomont. Sho had sent him to school. Ho was 
taught to road and write, to play tho violin and French 
horn. Franklin says, 'AVbothor aho will bo willing to 
part with him, or can porsuado Billy to part with her, I 
know not.' Yet in 1760 ho became one of tho trosteoa 
of Eev. Dr Bray's admirable association for the instruc- 
tion of negroo3.t 

But it mttst bo corxsidered that slaYory, in 1758, was 
a very different thing from what it is iu 1859. It was by 
no moans tho cruel and malignant thing that it now is. 
Tn tho Gonstitutional Convention ho consented to tho 
continoance of slavery in the Union. I do not find that 
lie publicly opposed the .African sl&vo-trade. At that 
time he was the greatest man on the Continent of 
America, possessing and enjoying great respect, great 
populariiy and inEaence throughont the couniay. Had he 
said, * There must be no slavery in the United States. 
It is unprofitable; it conflicts with our interests, social; 
educational, comni^rcial, moral. It is unphilosophical, at 
variance with l&e first principles set forth in our Beckr* 
ation of Independence. It is in conflict wii& the very- 
objects of the Constitution, and incompatible with the 
political existence of a republic. Moreover, it is wicked, 
utterly at war with the eternal law which God has written 
in the constitution of man and of matter. It must, "by all 

* As to his religioos opidons, see Spacks'B Tmiklii^ i 514 ; z. iSH 

t sparks'* Fracklia, riL pp. 201, 203. i , 
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moans, bo put dovra : ' — had ho Baid thoso things, what 
would bavo happened? Washington would have boon at lus 
Bido, and J^Iadison and Sherman, with tho States of Now 
England and of Now York, Now Jorscy, Pennsylranio, 
and Maryland. On tho other hand, Virginia and North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, might have gone 
and been annexed to England or Spain. But, instead of 
four millions of negro Blavos, and instoad of ^lavo ships 
fitting out in Now York and Baltimore, and tho Federal 
Government at Boston playing genteel comedy at tho 
Blave-trader's trial, what a Bpectaclo of domestic govern- 
ment should wo have had I What national prosperity I 
But Franklin spoke no such word. Did ho not think ? Did 
ho fear ? Judge yo who can. To mo, his silence there 
is tho groat fault of his life. It wan tho hour of tho 
Nation's trial. Even ho could not stand tho rack. No 
man is so good as all men. No experience is bo wise as 
time. 

Yet Franklin had his little inconsisfcencies. In his 

Poor Richard's Almanac he said, ' Lying rides on debt's 

back,' and 'Pay as yoa go.' But it must be told, 

' Benjamin FrankJin, printer,' ran in debt at the grocer's, 

and the debt accumulated from year to year. It was two 

pounds in 1731; nine pounds in 1736 ; and twenty-six 

pounds in 1760. Some of the items are curious. ' A fan 

for Debby,' his wife, two shillings ; a ' beaver hat ' for 

himself, two pounds ; dressing on old hat for his son, two 

shillings. He talked against luxury ; but in 1758 he sent 

home sixteen yards of floweret tissue^ which cost nine 

guineas, or about fifty dollars, for a dress for his wife. 

And for his daughter he sends a pair of buckles, which 

cost three guineas. Also he purchased a ' pair of (dik 

blankets, veiy fine,' taken by a privateer, and also. ' a fine 

jug for beer.' Said ho, I fell in love with it at first sight, 

for I thought it looked like a fa,% jolly dame, clean and. 
rot, TaXL—SittorU Jmeruma. 4 
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tidy, d,w?EODd in a noat him and wliito oalioo gown, good-, 
Ratared and lovoly j. and it put ino in mind of ~- itomo' 
body.* Bat be was wealthy ihoti, and tbo country pros^ 
pierotta. In diflforont tinios ho had Btomer pmcticeu.t 

No man ever rendered so groat Borvicos to Araorioan 
©dn^jfvtion. Thoy bpgon forty years before tho Rovolution, 
jvnd aro not ondod yet. Hia newspapora and pamphlets 
were of imAcinao Teilue to the causo of humanity j for ho 
Wfts oblo, wise, jwt> and benevolent. At t^vcnty years of 
ftg© ho TVToto aa well as Addison or Goldsmith. Hia Eng^ 
H»h ie fresh, idiomatic, vigorous, and strong, like tho Ian-, 
gmago of Dean Swift. His stylo ia diroot and often beau- 
tiful aa a fringed gentian in the meadows of September. 
Ho had groat skill in making an abstract style popular. 
Ho reduced many things to a common denominator, that 
is to say, to their lowest terms, and so ho made them easy 
for all to handle and comprehend, having in this respect 
tho rare oxcellenco of Socrates and Bacon. "Believing 
einccrity to bo the last part of eloquence, ho has not left 
a Kno of eopMstry in his ten volumes. For twenty ^five 
years he published, annually, ten thousand copies of 
'Poor Richard's Almanac,' full of thrifty maxims and 
virtuous counsel. It was one of tho moat valiiable allies 
of the Nation. For it made popular throughout the Nation 
that thrift which enabled Congress to keep the Bevolu- 
tionory army together for nearly seven years. I have 
often thought tliat the battles of the Revolution could not 
have been fought between 1775 and 1783 had not the 
Almanac been published from 1730 to 1755. It was the 
People's cl^sic volume, hanging in the kitchens from the 
Penobscot to the Alleghany Mx>ttntains, and from BuiS&lo 
Oteek to the mouth of the Savannah River. It was the 

* Spaxks'8 fraivkliu, vii. 164, 

t Sfte the admirable letter to Sarah, 3rd Jtme, 1774^ Spsrlos's IWk- 
lin,TiiLS73. 

i 
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Biblo of tho chop aurl of tho barn. Poor Richarcl bocamo 
tbo American Boint, o^pociaily tho saint of Now Knglftnd 
— a saint dcvotod tO' tbo almighty dollar. 

His sciontifio labours Tfcro for tho Htiman Eaco, Yet 
pcicnco was only aa incident in hin liCo, which was de- 
votod intcnsoly to practical studios. In his early days ho 
had no training in school or oollcgo, but ho had a nature 
that was moro collcgo than tho uniTcrsity that oould not 
lot him in. Ho had no acqnaintanco with tho higher 
mathomaiicB, nor any companionship with leamod men 
until his groat discoronos woro all niodo. Tho magnifi- 
cent works of Newton, Leibnitz, Haller, Blumonbach, 
Priestley, Cuvier, Von Humboldt, fill mo with loss surprise 
i;han tho grand generalizations of Franklin, mado with no 
help from society or from any intelloctual atmosphoro 
about him, and in tho midst of laborious duties. Ho pur- 
sued Bcienco under tho greatest of difficulties, and how 
magnificent were tho prizes that ho won 1 

Franklin's diplomatic labours in England before the 
Bovolution, and during its period at Paris, were of 
immense value. Whenever tho Revolutionary l*ictupo 
shall be composed. Franklin and Samuel Adatns will stand 
as th.e central figures. He is the great man of the epoo^t* 
He, of all other men, made the Amerioaa cause popixlor 
in England, and so secured troops of fiiends in the hmrii 
of the enemy's camp. He, at m. early day, obtained tJi® 
efficient aid of Franoe, supplies of money and military 
stores; and in 1778 lie induced Louis XVX to ackuow- 
ledge the Independenoo of the Unitod States of America. 
It seoms to me h© was the only American that cpuld liave 
Sfccoomplished that work ; and witbont the aid of Frftnoe^ 
it now Besms that the Revolution wculd have failed, and 
would have been called a * RebeHipn } * HonooHck and the 
Adamses hid been 'trftitoim/ i^aA tJie rli^^WEM^ would 
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haro mado political capital by ciisconrsing on the cownrd- 
ico, tlvo tretichory, and tlio wickodness of tliat infaipous 
rebel. General Goorgo Wasliington I 

Bnfc the servicoa by which ho in hont known woro 
doubtless rendered in his more common and ordinary life ; 
in hiR powers cf moulding matter into ranchincB, of organ- 
izing men into companies ftnd institiutions. It in amazing 
how much ho accompli shod in that way. Nothing was too 
Bmall for him ; nothing too largo. Ho could toach a soa- 
cook to put a two-pound shot int-o his kottlo of hard poaa 
BO that tho roll of the sliip should grind them to powder; 
and ho could organize a state, a nation, or a Household of 
nations. Ho was a Universal Yankee, for ho filled all tho 
space between tho discoveries of a sciontifio or political 
truth and tho operations of a raechaaic who files a screw 
in a gun-lock. 

If it be tho function of a great man to help tho little 
ones, to help them to help themselves, who ever did it 
more or better ? Wo nood not bo sorry to seo "a great 
man busy vnth the discovery of little things, for tlvo little 
things form the welfare of a Nation, while they educate 
the inventor to yet larger power. 

Franklin had his enemies, many, bitter, powerful^ and 
nnrelenting. From 1757 to 1783, the British Government 
hated him, whom they feared more than any man. George 
III. wartaed his !Miaisters against the ' crafty American, 
who is more than a match for you all.* Bat his worst foes 
were in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts ; and tho tradi- 
tional hatred in both these States has come down to this 
generation. Bat ' let the dead bury their dead.' ^ 

The American Government was never remarkable for 
gratitude, until the Mexican war gave us such a- crop of 
aelf-denying heroes^ — 

'"Who in the publio breach devoted stood, ' 
Msji for their oouAtry's cause were pr(^dig&l 6f bloc^L^ 



Franklin, after Jio had bocn aLrond for » long timo, 
ontroatod further aid from home, and the Nation would 
not grant it. Smaller men had clerks aRsignod to thom. 
Franklin asked in vain ; and oven his money-claim ngainefc 
the government could not bo attended to in his lifetime. 
It has not boQn settled since. It never will bo. 

Bemarkablo for special gifts of tho highest kind. 
Franklin was yet more extraordinary for tho admirablo 
balance of all his faculties, intellectual, moral, jvfTectional, 
and religious. Ho was not extravagant in conduct or 
in opinion, or oven in feelings. I do not remember a 
(single exaggeration in all his works. Among all tho 
many schemes ho was busy vrith, there woro but two 
which could bo called visionary. Ono was, that tho legis- 
lature should bo but a single body, and not t;vo, as in 
England and America. Tho other was, that tho Execut- 
ive of tho Nation should have no pecuniary emolument. 
Theso wore his only political or philosophic whimsoys. 
Ho was seldom hurried away by his feelings. Bat hero 
is one instance, as reported by himself. The famous 
preacber Whitefield was preaching in Philadelphia, to 
raise money to build an Orphan House at Savaainah, in 
Geoi^ia. There were then no materials, tools, or work- 
men in Georgia suitable to construct such an asylum j 
and Franklin advised Whitefiold to build the house ai 
Philadelphia, and send the Georgia orphans to it. But, 
says he, * He rejected my counsel, and I therefore refused 
to contribute. I happened soon alter to attend one of his 
sermons, in the course of which I perceived ho intended 
to iimsb with a collection, and I silently resolved that h© 
should get nothing from me. I bad in my pocket a 
handful of copper money, three or four silver dollars, and 
five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I began to softm, 
and condndod to give tbe coppers. Another strok;e of 
Ms oratosrf made me ashamed of that, and determined m0 
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(Imptiecl my pookst wholly iafco tlia ooBeeior's diah, gold 
and 

Most dcoaomio of men ixi all expenditares of 'pdweff 
liQ could keep ias pot boiling cbntintiotisly, and »ofi let it 
boil over. To warm bis bouse be did not set; oik© dtiiome|' 
Ob &te. He said be should like ie refcum to this mtth a 
centory after bis death, to see bow the world went oa, 
It is now six^-geven years since bis death. "What if bo 
Goold bsTO come bsM^k on the day of tba grea^> procession 
in September, 1856, when Ms statue wb& inaugurated ! 
Ha would find the education of the ligbtniug c^ried 
farther l^an be bad dreamed^ He taught it good maa- 
sers ; to ke^ a little- iron road, and not to txak against 
the farmers' bams or the Tillage steeple. He would fisad 
that it bad beett taught to write and print, and to ma 
errands oyer lands and under seas* What tiew powom 
h&vQ come into play since bis time I WhsA a change bd 
would £bd in America ! The thirteen Btates grown to 
tbir(y<one) and, &la8> anotbez* asking to oome in, imd 
America saying >that she shall come in only with fettem ou 
b^ bands, 6 yoke on her nook, and the abackleff of 
il&Yery in her soul i the three milbons of people to thirty 
zmlJicna ; the B<»tou of ten thousand inbabitantfi beooznie 
one of a hundred «&d sdTentjr-seren thousand eight 
btmdred and forty, the thirty tibotuand cf Philadelpbia 
increased to five hundred and sixty-five tboos&nd &m 
hundred and twenty<>nine. But, alas, be wotdd find tba 
fhwe hundred thoTiaand aUvea of the United 8t»tes now 
sitmbeldng more thau fottir milHosi; aasd i&d dookin(» 
tbalf be put into the mou& of an AJgerine to ridkul^ Ibe 
i^jB9k of tSktexy, ttciw adopted as the prxsiapliii of SSbeaa. 
Staters and the rtdes of ooaidstit of oi3^ Fedionil Govem- 
Imabx WhfA if be bad oome bade to bis own Boston 
' wbefi the isade bar last ralasB^ca a &giti?« i^sv& I 



WdT^ hjB 'to r#am't4? ti^e Uaiied Stete li# wcftM fei, 

ni^e^ to lu^jaoscr his life memot j> B^t if hst @tiaid i& 
lSt-tJ« wMs, md bore &a issme pokticil tfo the nmetesafeh 
Kjentsay m hrm^ly to tixa. e%bi©&iith, wiiat would fes>- 
eosa© of kis Iioaoors ? 

Hia dioracter waa aingiilasly dmpl® And he^tb j. Ha 
tis^d the iKMaag© of IV-anoo^ ©ad of §31 Eart>pe, a»d ula!*- 
ixed hi4 praises tliat were m the lips liiGil, so as to 
eeirre tlie gr«at parposss of Isis ccaiitr^* Hii life shoWft 
ihjQ necessity of time to snsfeke a grejM; clmfacte?, i\ gT©*t 
3f9pirtftti</j3., or a gr0a4i eitate* Tou Tract m long somiaes' 
to prodtioe a gi^t cfop^ His old ige was be»aiafyL 
Honoordd K&d admired m Uo other fisiaxii, hb went to tli<e 
ltoas@ he liad btdli a qcs^r of a 6G£ittuy be^OK^^ 
mtli Hb fii^nds and descendimte armmd him. He eos^ 
tia^ed iii pnbUc office till within six moiiihs of MjS d^tibi 
imS in ^ publid torrid tiE wil^iifi twmty^fdn^ daja 
of it. 

The wandag be girea is plain->-«(3& bew&re of exeesfi 
m early yon&j of trifling with the moit delieal« t&xm.* 
Inlities of woman^ and of erer negli&ctizig the mot^ tmoted 
duties cf domeetio lifd. Few mm o^detfitond ^ sart of 
life 80 well ai^ he. He took grea' pdans to oomtrt his 
fisualta. All remember the day«-b^lcj^ m whidbi kc^ ail 
aooottnt of his -rirtiieai afMHgisig them imd^ iiaxtod& 
hef«dii> tmtil he bad put tinder his feet thotid Intti tlfa^ irm 
figuinst the 8onl> The guidance ha j^rm d»6) j^asats 
He Ahows the power of indoii^/ by ^IMx }m (t)lkt«bi>d xfe 
karge estate of mofiidy> a^d.still mcxt* a iJdciifiQly «&S0tra9ECi^ 
of leaAcujlg. At twenty*o?ie he has had two f^es^. mkati^, 
iag> and no more | At forty has ia ioaftter 
S^f^h, ItoUttni SpassiALj ^ontofti 1^ 
j»eaM tfimiidfiiee la tl»8 WOidd^ ttiii& «tid&» '^#1^^ 
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agree in ealiing him the greatest pldIo;?oph8r then Imng, 
He was not ashamed of the hiTimblest. mdastry whereby 
•he made his forttme, Ms reputation, and Ms c.liaract«r. 

He shows not less the power of justice and I-enoTol- 
•€fiice. It is his moral and aSectionial character tha.t has 
ta^kea the strongest hold on America and the world. 
When he departed this life, there were of his feHoW" 
citizens great men in public office abroad j men of mighty 
talents: Jefferson at the Court of France, Jay at the 
Court of England, and kindred spirits in similar high 
places J but if he should cast his eye on our diplomatic 
servants abroad now, he would not see a siagle man 
eminent for science, literature, beneyolence, patriotism; 
only for politics and satanic Democr-acy, not the Celestial 
Democracy. When he left the world Washington was 
President, and should he come back it would be Pierce 
or Buchanan. If he might have beheld the great proces- 
sion in Boston, inaugurating the statue to his honour, 
how much would his heart havo rg'oiced at the stalwart 
and able-bodied men in the fire companies, — originated 
throughi his thioughts ; at the men whose business it is to 
beat the anvil, and at all manner of workmen that his eye 
would have looked upon; and as the Franklin-medal 
scholars passed,— when he saw whole families, six sons of 
ft single mother, all adorned with hia medal,— -how proud 
h© would have been ! One thing would have pained Mm. 
Ho would have said to the Fathers of Boston, * Are there 
no coloured people in your town ? ' * Several thousands/ 
would havct been the answer. 'Have none of them won 
the medal?* And the. City Government would have 
iinng its head with shame, and said, ' T 'e never think of 
giving medals to those who need them most.' As he ran 
hia efe along, he would have seen but two ^ewarthy faces 
in the wHole length of the procession, and presently he 
irould have seen lihe officera of ihe Ifeai3aiit£le library 



Aesociatic-n. expel tkexn. from its raiikr?^ &vJl Ec'Stca 'jroiiH 
not- hare a-aswered, nixoi Raid, Slisma I, but FTBTtHiu wcnsM 
Ixa,Te cried,. S'd'iias I . 

I'Vliat s life it 'waE ! Begim Tfitli liawldiigf b&ll-a-ds ni 
the streets of a H'ctle colonial towx\» coniimaed hy organis- 
ing edncationtj beneroloBcej iuslcstrj ; hy c-onqaeimg tJie 
thunders of the sky, tnaking the Jiglitnirtg the serrftut of 
msnkicd ; hj eateblisHng ludependeiice ; hj Hiitigafcing 
the ferocltj of war, and brought down to ite Tcrj laafc daj 
by his manliest effort^ an attempt to break, fih© last chmn 
from tho feeblest of all oppressed men. What a liife I 
What a charactor ! Well srud a French post ™™' 

All makkdtd o\n;s to rciv a mm m gi4atixtos/ 
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In the begitming of tho eigliteentli century, in the 
Colony of Virginia, Westmoreland County, between the 
Potomac and Eappahonnock Bivers, at a spot called 
Bridge's Creek, there was living an obscnre ^rmer, 
named Auausxnra WABumaTOS, He was \>om in 1694, 
and came of a short-lived Sunily, which had emigrated to 
America in the year 1657. He inherited bnt little, and by 
his own diligence and thrift acqnired a considerable pro- 
perty, which chiefly consisted of wild land, negro slaves, 
and cattle. In the rade husbandry of the time and pf^, 
he taised com, homed beasts, swine, and tobacco. Aa- 
gustine Washington was first married ai the^ag^ .^of 
twenty-one, to Jane Butler, who bo<Jame the mother o£ 
four children. But she died, 4th November, 1728, ai^': 
two of her children, her sons Lawrence and Angostane, 
surviving. Fifteen months later, 6th March, 1730, the 
elder Augustine, for a second wife,* married Maiy Ball, 
said to be beautiful, and the belle of the neighboozmg 
country. She became the mother of iiix ehildren.' J 

Gbobqe Washihgtok was 1^1le eldi^, iihe BfUi child of 
his father, and the i^t of his mother. He was ham pa 
Saturday, Februaiy 22nd, 1732, a day &mon8 ia ilie |»o^ 
litiodl annals of Americt^ At his InrO^ hlft £iiiihiW 
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tli^y-eight years of age y Ha mother tweaty-eigJit. He 
fbst sawtheligiit in a mde fana-bbuse/sfoep-roofei, with 
low eaves; one stoiy high, having four rooms on the 
gronnd floor, and othera in the attic' There were hnge 
tahimneys at each end, which were built up owiside the 
i^oiise* It was old and rickety then^ not a trace now re- 
mains; only a plam i?t(>ne maris the spot as * The Birth- 
place of Washington/ 

'Oeorge Washington was descended ftom the common 
class of Virginia farmers, JJo roler of the Anglo-Saxon 
stock has obtained so great a reputation for the higher 
qualities of human virtue. For more than one thousan^ 
ye^ no atft^jesman or soldier has left a name so much to 
b© covets. None ever became bo dear to the thoughtful 
of ma^ldnd. Jn the long line of generals. Hugs, and em- 
peror^j frcm the first mauaroh to ihe last president or 
pope^ none ranks so high for the prime excellence of 
herpio yirtue, Hia name is ia watchword of liberfcy. Hia 
cotasnple and character are held up as the model for all 
mei^ in authority. So much ia %e esteemed ait home, that 
tho most sel&sh and deoeilM of politicians use his name 
a& the Btaiking»>hQrse belmid which they creep when th«y 
seek to deodlve and ' exploiter ^ the People. Me is biie of 
the g?«at authorities in American Politics ; all parties 
appealing to him, sometimes foi* good, most coiomonly' 
for evil.^ ; .. 

Thia is the groimd-plan of Washington's life-^the 
map affects and dates, the headlands only being sketch- 
ed in.' ' ■ ''V'^': '•' 
Born, on Saturday momiag, Jlebmary 22> 1732, he 
was baptized April fSrdj df the stme year, In^^^^^t^^^^ 
thorized I^soopal CJhaircli of the Panshi. ■ EK? ifeiae^ soon : ^ 
aflapr remcs^^ 'to^^ S<as^^ '(htjas^l ■ oit-; thi^ 'i<^^%j0t, ''ot--} 



'Be«d£b^ ^Wtitiag, .and AriiihmBtic. J '''i,:':^']yp'^. 

iyt iQ3*e©n yss^ of 
PBBLK? m&VBsoT^ of laiid, aaid fotmd it a pEwfitatilia lwdli<* 
iiesi^ sawdng ft piitolQ day (aboni 0 » d«>ll«afa)i 
iom6tixQ«8 tnare than fihat. He <»>tttmiied <^ wo^ 
about tire© yesrp, but had alwaya a taiti fer nii^^ 

!!9ieve wflre eontmuai troublea wi^ t&e iJ'rtmtcb^ t|bci^^ 
were ^yaxioiug tlieir Sroutieor outpoita thdb* fi0i>tl9«: 
. me»ta> in^ the Mi«sissiippi Va3ky towjwda t^e^^^ W 
V iirgiiua bordeis. Also ths Jsnerifiau ladi^nfi^ wlip^^:?*^^^ 
and wandered itougb the vaUe^ i&e Ohio 
and along tba gr?at lakea> todk part ia t^a fii^i^tlctnis 
and forages thence arising. H^ce it ' becaanfi >n0i»»tsi^ 
to euroll a Semce "MaUtia^ wHob nngbt, froin t^ 
tune, bo called to aatiye datyv In thia Mffitw* W 
ton, at tbs age of ninete^n^ in 1751, was o<»ni^^ by 
tba Qow^TQQV^ of Virginia tts Adjtiiau^^ 
Mflifc of lklflJoi>-*^ office abont equal to tha^ pf 
<ja|jtai*4n New^S^ la 1762; be went ^^^^ 
Indies tTith his ooneuxnptiTe broiidi; Kb^^ 
diiManggisbed^^^^ 

/ died in 1762, leaving a laa?go es<?i^ 
of wbiob a considerable pottioir iteH to bim^^ Ici^^i^ 

;^b0 beoaine poasaa^ of t^bandsui^ 
Vernon, which the brother, had nam6d for :&o gaUftnt 
BriloB^ Admis^d Vernon, nndar whom be bad served in 
early life. Washington mitinned to bold bis oOxaznisBios 
in the Virginia Amy until the peace M 17^r ^ wbldi 
year, about tba end of December, bo x«i>nmfid:to ^oivatd 
life as a fanner at Mount Vernon. > ' i< 

On th.ft ^tb dagr of ifaaaawy* 17$9, be mawfe^' j^ra 
Hartbft Chatfe, tia widowof John PwkerCMw>^<k namm 



^ " ■ ' ' 

^ftingiashedv for beauty, >ftcc<mplisliinents, aad riches. 
He thtis, added sb^ ^oosand -dollars to hm 

Estate, wbiob was already coasiderable.. By ber previons 
xtiaxriag® sbeib^ of WKy&ad adangbter of fonr years 
of age.^ attended to ibe details of 

a *[bTmi% j^entlemasi's 1^^ m Yir]^iiia^ improving bis land 
land adding to bis p^pei^ He managed bis large estate 
wiib. smndbi sldU for ^e time and place. He became a 
mekber of tbe Honse of Biugesses (tbe Legialatnre of tbe^ 
,6olony ef Tirgiiiia)j iEmd in 1774 be was elected a delegate 
to^ represeait Virginia in tbe first General Congress of all 
tbe Brifisb i*rovinces and CJolonies. Tbis Congress was 
called and assembled tbrougb tbe inSaence of Dr Frank- 
lin and Samuel Adams. Tbey bad dovisod means^ and 
desigBied tb^ objects of Ibe Ajssembly^ and bad laid out* 
tibie work for it to do. 

On tbe 16tb. June, 1776, be 'was appointed *Com- 
xoBoder^in-Cbief of tbe American Forces.' No longer 
men called bim Colonel or Ssqnire. He laid down tbat 
bigb Mi]itia7 office on ^3rd December^ 1788, and 
zeiized to piivsie life at Mount Yemen. In 1787 be 
wa» ap{K3inted a- 'member of tbe Federal Convention, 
wbiob formed Th» CosMmmoK of tide ITnited Btates of 
MaisBocti^ and/ wben ibat Convention was org&nissed, 
vQ^^idrai, Was^^ wad elected, by s ttnanimons rote, 
to px^^dde over its d^beraMons. 

He was Present o tb© United States feom 1789 to 

He i^tired to privaAe life agsia m Mardb, 1797 ; but, 
on tlb i^>lbiwixig Jaattary^ was deotedv ' Gommander-io- 
^(^^JI^!o£(1^ then at>ont to be called into serdce 

fusc^ ti»t{]^^^ tbe (Sortaoi-: 

vjte!apifr.of 

r^r:j^'^^^:$^ M/^ftaaii Yei^fm <m '^kl^a^lV , l^ftb^Deoesn- - 
^})>^'^10^i^:tig^ siKi^»9ven y^ aoumthi,: snd 



tweniy-two dftys, leaving aa estate of about l?alf a mijiiosi 
of dollaraf aad no child. H© was in tfce la^ia^^srvac©. 
of Yirgima about seven years. Mid of the United Stfi^fcea 
df America a little more than 'eight years. £Db was 
Rrasident of the United States eight years. He was 
forty years a husband. 

For conyenience, divide his life into six periods. 

I. His .boyhood and youth, — Ida school time j&om 
biitix to his luutjwjenth year> 17S2 — ^1751. V 

n. His service in the French and Indian wax*,' fiom 
his nineteenth to his twenty-sevetitii year, . 1751— 1759. 

m. Bis life m a citizen of Tii^pinia, iaxmeTj member 
of Assembly, member of the Oantral OongtesSj, from hie 
tweniy-seventh to his forty-third year, 175&---1776. 

rV. His service in the Bevolutionaxy War^ firom his 
fortjr-third to his fifty.fcrst year, 1775— 1788. 

V. His service as President, from, his fijRrjr-sev^th to 
his sixty-fifth year, 178&— 1797. 

VL Tho close of all, 1799. 

I. In his boyhood and youthj his opporkmiti^ for 
education were exceedingly poor^ not equel to ikosB 
aSbrded by tho pnbMo District &ee sioliiools at tliiat period 
maintained in every New England village. ' JkMng ike 
Ufe of his fiither, whUe he Hvod in Stafford Cbimtyi and 
until he was eleven or twelve yeais old, he had the liel|^ 
of Hobby, a tenant of one of his &tlier?s houses, aaid 
also sdaoolmaster and Parish Sexton. With, hitn, the lad 
was taught only reading, writing, and' axstlmietio; > 
never studied grammar. That seemis ito havB b6«n <me 
of tiie lost arts, neglected lK»th in eoimrsatibai 
writing ; and even the art of spelliiig ina xa a^' mdL\'o6a4 
Siiion. His &ther died soon after QeoTj^ w*a tievviBt 
jetiM old. £& thoti Hved, for a timeywith '^ i lbrot^ 
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Augntitinej, ft* Btidgeft' (ir^efe, md attentled the ' Bnpmor 
Sobool' pf* Mr Williamfl, wjh**e ho m&mH to havo learaied 
th0 radimehtB of goomotryv 

Borne of liis early maonsonpt boolca iwre fltill pro«. 
served. On© hm the aufco^frftpTn, ' George Washington, 
aged thirteen/ TheBO writing-books are handsome monn- 
menta of neatness and faojish diligenoe. ' The child is 
father to th^ naan.' In ono of these he copied 'Fonns of 
Writing/ copies of meroantile and legal papers, motes of 
hand, wills, leases, deeds, and the like. In the same 
hook he alsio shnt np for safe keeping some specimens of 
'poefay,' or what passed for snoh,— hofd-trottjuig rerses, 
adorned with the jingling hella of rhyme. He oopii^d, 
likewise, 'Bolea for Behavionp in Company and in Con- 
versation,' which have rather aycold, conrentional, and 
worldly air, showing the greatest deference to men of 
superior social rank, and implyiog, in ^Teneral, that moiQ 
respect should he paid to the condition than to the real 
qnaKty of men. ^^lese ' Bnles' seem to have had much 
influence upon his maiJy life. His actnai luk^^em.re- 
.fleoted them. 

His foaidnesft for the military profession began^^early, 
and was stimulated by the oonditaon of the countxy, 
ihough the iniSiim of the leading men of Virginia pould 
neyesp be made wildierly. Virginia was always an im« 
military Btatcf. W3 dder bro&er. Major La^jresco 
Waaitiagtoi^ a powerful man in those parts, was of a 
soldierly turn. So at fourteen, Qeoirg© procured a mid- 
Bfaipman'a wanant, and lefb school. It is asid his Ingn 
gage was pot on board the ship. But at the last moment 
his nioth^p iefiasfid her oonsent : he must aoft be a British 
naytd offioer. 0& how small a hiogn turns the d^stii^ of 
how ^^rmt a^ mAii I He Hved wititi his brother IjawiosBQe 
for about t#a yeattf more, and studied geometry and 
trigonometry enougb to become a ©ractioal surveyor of 
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he modda of neat tioetamy, Thiay OCfoMn flMngi iifl! 
liho flol'la abonfe hin home or rnhfOohhooM^, 

In the ftutamn of 1747, before he qmie 
lid left Bohool, yot redding with his birother liftw/f«QOO at 
Moant Ydrnon, and mntmned his humble infftth^ratatiOA! 
gtndies. He was a ptiblio hmri fluireyor at iha ag& of 
seventeen. His manaatonpt Book of Snnrd^s begititt iJitf 
22nd Januaiy, 1749, md is still estAnt. Wlien he tntf 
abont 0izteen/ it Beemn he fanoidd hinioelf in kire with ft 
maiden whose name hm periaihed, hnt who gave Ma bo-j-^ 
ish heart no little pneri^e nnhsppineMS. He oomplaisM ■ 
thiftt she'^ia pitilee6 of my griefs md woes/ The eoturaKS 
of his tme love 9ot ranniniaf smootli, bnfc being crossed aa 
nanal, like other bashfnl yonng men he songht to mcprm 
its fiow by stringing snoh zhymes as conld fm hiA or 
made, and he' talks of hia 

'Toott rtatleas hearty 

, Woanded by Cupid's &ut* 

Bnt he snrvived 1Mb affliction, and only his mekocliioly 
verses remain to tell ika teSa. He mtXbi hift Sfom Mt 
'Loirknd Beauty.' It is said she was a ICiss Qrmttm^ 
snbseqnently wife of Mr Lee, and tW mother m CnMoml 
Henry Xiee, who was & &ivoimt& with Washmgton. A 
litfile later aztotiser maiden. Miss Carey, cre«led misdUk^ 
in his heart, to which s<^me drafts of letters,, slsli to )m 
read in his jossnal, bea? fraitfol witness. He ooiapbimi 
her presence 'revival n^ fottner poasicnt for fowt 
"liGwhatd Beaoty/'. Wei« Ito Eve more retired tnm 
jiOtmg women, I loighft, in some measure, t3hnri» my 
soRtQWB by bntyiag that chaste and i«ml^e«o&w pcttiriiMit 
xit ^ grave of ebliviosiuV It sedms he nevw teld hit 

* , Jpnagt who is dftea ijiaccunte, mp at * £[fte«i.* 1^ mm esKS^ 
fhi Sparks fiftjs 'sereDteen.* CQawfire Irdsgt L 34, inth Spuka, L 78. / 
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loY©, hut absence, "business, fox-lmnfeing at length curod 
him, and toaidens and whining versus for ever disappeared 
from his jonmal, wMch, inst©ad, is fiiled np with detfviis 
of enrreyingv 

His early Kfe afforded slender me^is for acqmring 
knowledge of books, literature, science, or any etJ^rgod 
ideas. Yet it gare him a good opportonity for learning 
pi^aotioal details of American life, and for the develop- 
ment of character. He was mnch in the fields, fond of 
athletic sports, riding, hunting, leaping, fencing, and the 
like. His mother was a woman of rather a severe and 
hard character, with a high tamper and a spirit of com- 
mand, which her son inherited. She was a good manner, 
ft practical housekeeper, prudent and thrifty, an exact 
disciplinarian, resc<rired and formal in her manners. 
When Lafeyette visited her in 1777, he found the thrifty ' 
burner's widow at vrork in her gai*d6n, y^ith an old sun- 
bonnet on her head ; and she had the good sense not to 
change her working dress when she -came to receive the 
courtity firiend of American Liiberiy. She was a woman 
of few book8,-~perhaps of only one,—** Sir Matthew Hale's 
Contemplations, Divine and Moral,' which her son rever- 
entfy kept till his own death. She plainly had a great 
inSoencd wpon Washington. 

He coniinned in his business of land»£iurvoying for 
three years, tiU he was' nineteen years old, and 
tl^ passed his youth. He was not brought up on 
Book^ but on ths Breast of things. Great duties came 
m. l^m eariy. He lefimed sell'Sommani and self-reHanoe. 
£Bs eduootion waa not costly but precious. It is doubt- 
M whether any King in all Christt^dom, in the eigh- 
tocinth oentuiy, h^d so good a preparation for the great 
art to rale 9, State as this £mner's 8<m picked up in the 
rough life on the frontier of oiviUra^on in Yirginia. 



EL His e&tiy xESiiterf Hfs bcgaa the 8^ of aineladi 
(1751), aad last^ aboct ssren yeaxfi, with rcaricfusriate?- 
ruptaons, tall 175^3. He was oocapied in raismg sad 
diiUing thd solars, and commanding m tabeip radd 
woT^&ro. i^Mosi the Indiana wad the "FreoGk. Ha vas 
sent across the ABeghanies to the Ohio "Rvrer on bissoneiss 
of great importance. Bat as the Britiah GoTenxmeat 
tifeatod the officers of the local miiifaft mik ocmtesnpt; 
upon ik^ formal dxXilaration of the war he reidgnad hlr 
azdl besome a volunteer in Qeneral Bradidook'a amj 
in 3 754. In tMa he held the rank of Oolonel, and mm 
stationed on the nrontier of Maryland. Her«, for the finst > 
time, he saw regular soldiers, well discjipli&ed and ao> 
Cfustomed to a soldier's life. His pranons osp(mre had 
made him familiar with the wild conntiy in Westeoix Vxr^' 
ginia and in PenniE^brania, and also with the Xndiaai modB 
of fightmg. The * frontier Colonel ' of twentjr-t&ree hdkd 
a military knowledge which, in this eaipedition, wg» woetihi 
more than all Bxaddook had gathered fgom the i^lenda^ 
strategic parades of, England and Hdllcsid« Had If ash* 
ington's oonnisel been followed, the «x;^eSitiott WOold 
haye been sncoessM. After Braddookfi diriaslroi8i d^ 
feat, Washii^^n was appointed (kram&aiider-in-Oyirf €i 
the Force* Virginia, with Ihe mak of Colo&d, iad 
held the office lill the return of pmc9 in 1758« IBSs pod* 
tion was singnlaxly- difficali. ilret, beoniue ^ Bagiil^ - 
Obvemor l>biwiddie, his chief, was igncmu^ and oe^jt/m^ 
tations, at once qaprlcioos and obstinato, doiaiiieoiiingy 
. now commanding and then oonnteriniiMnding, wiili 
reason in either case. He both deepiised aasA ib&tad ^ 
Amerioaa Colonies, and, wiih gross isfflolaturs, tngenplsid 
on the foxmg men of eminent talents. He rexsA^ ^mslh 
ed, and ontraged Washington continiully. Bteoo^ 1^ . 
> Yirginia Legislaterre, who voted the monsgr mH tho tiwp^ 
was frjr no mnans high-mitiuidd, bid^ pai«iia<»sdkmi^ 



siiOft-sfglitesi, h&d. besides, a weak and iaeSdent 
inSI^Ty sjBt^« Third, Yirgimans did not make 
^ilieif gwod soldi^ or g:cK>d offieesrs. It was difficnlfe to 
obfeaa: f^ormti fct tibe jisak aad file of his little annj. 
Wtea fotmd, thej ware idle, -wastefulj, impatieiitf of dis- 
cipli»^^ ajad eontimi^ly desertiag, wliich the civil aa- 
tfeori^^ ©ijjcoeiaged thmi to do. ^isaiy of the officers 
were ignotaot, idle, jcseloisis, disobedient, aad ^rraciucal. 
'V^fualiili&g^il mpst armt^ both the body aad the seal of 
hifl armyj, ahd eveii the legislatiTe dispositioii io support 
is bard to ocEc^iv© a more tjying position. He 
i^ttdd. m ft oowardlj tmnj, and had on one side, an imbe- 
i£il9 ftdxainist3r&tion> an obstinate execntive, and a miserly 
legii^atore ; on tbe other^. a people parsdmoniotui, ezi^ 
feemiixgiy indiifcs^nt to their own welfare. While the 
indiaps were i»v«^^.f^ the border, and driving whole 
lowjtui of people away 3xm their homes, he was obliged to 
Improsft soldidrs, and to seize Provinoea by foroe. He 
Paired not vtsntare to part with say of hxa white men for 
aay dii^anoej, pajB the GoTemor, as he most hare « watch- 
. M fiyo on Hiieliegro tilayee;. His amy wa» always ill fe4 
axid HI; dad. H^^ oomplains oontmt^y of a perpetoal 
lack of provisions, dothisig', and evOA: shoes. ■*. Scaroely 
^ mrn hBR shoes or stoddngs, or a hai.* He finds fanlt 
with his * whooping, hallooing gentlemen'Soldiers.' I^<* 
^dd^e trec^ted him ill^ beoi^itso he complained^ and some- 
t»n)S8 apswei^ed^^M with oapridons orndLtr^., Amid all 
i^ieN^ diffioo^tiefl^,^^^ to twentF-siR 

Wi^t on wi^^^^^o^ hrm&py, and modeoFi^n, and 
fa5t»!^. oyiei^fl0pped IH, duty; SoixfOlSmes ' hia dis^df^int^ 
aiiUttb s^lsrOf If a soldier swco^^ he hod tt^mi^^re 
Imhm i h<a|3i|red iof qoioiiiSimg asi4 - %i^ting i m& 
toidj^lo? driuiik$j;sness. I)e9efrti<m/i^ pi3^^ 
4miik. ma^&mitj im gi«a& /J^id Belfif|hii«f8ft ,i«nd « 
eowaedsoe ol- the people wexo diagosj^ig* Wroxa nsinual 
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disposition lis lo"?«d the exercise of poire?, He coapluins^ 
* Ko order is obeyed bnt sacli as a pari^r df soldks®, oi; 
lay , ovna drawn swoird, enfopces- Without this, not a 
lingle horse, for the most earnest oos^on, can be had. 
To such a pitch vras th© xi!«oleiic€ of the people carriod hy 
having every poant conceded to t a^m.' Bat he was 6iaga» 
larly c^M to def^ to the civil stithority whiexi possible. 
H the right was doubtM, the oonaoieiitioiia yoimg soldier 
left it to be eSBmsed by the magistrate, not by il^Q 
XQililMy arm. This is to be aoted, boosose^^it k so rare 
for militaty mea to abstain from lyraany, espeosaJly for 
young soldiers. And, in fact, it is hard for sooh, mms&, 
natmaUy, they xaoline to qniok methods and serere 
measnres. , 

His seven y^rs* apprentaceahip in that terrible wiar^^ 
fkim 1751 to 1758, was an admirable discipline to fit him 
for greater trials, in & wider and more conspionotis 
The Frendi Wasr was the school for l^e Ameriisio Botot^ 
latioii. Here this great scholar took Im first lessoiis* 
He lofiffned oantion, r^erTe^ moderation, and thi|kt steady 
pdrseveranoe vrh '-'^ so marked his later life. 

in 1 756> h winter, he was sent to Bhiladelphi% 
New York, ar .ston, on military btuonass. TraditiGn 
reports that he fell in love wi|& another yonsg lady at 
Hew York, bnt the a^assf blew tyrer, and tiame to xujHaght* 

* m. IVom the last w©6k in I)eoembe^> 1758, till ihd 
15lh Jnne, 1775, Washington had no direct paH: in 
milttary^ a^urs. On Smwaey 6, 17d9> h^ iaa«ii^ tiie 
rich and^ handsome widow of Mr Oos^^sind moiitki 
afteee went toc lire on his la^ ^rm at^^ Moimt Ternon^^ 
wh^ he ckmtinited mainly bu^ wi& ^e <Kteiib& aiS^^bs 
of » Vi!^n^ gobtleman of huge ests^ Bie atteasded, to 
ld£ j^so^g^ crops thereysskid ^di^ 

IjOttdosu He bonght and isold land> of whi^ he oWn^^ 
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)Mrg« tntota, obi0% in the niutettled p^rtn of tSie Proyinoo. 
He Vifiitod iho wealthy pooplo of Virginia a good dcwl; 
nmk often at WilUamsbnrg, the oapitel of the Colony, a 
town of about fiflbeen hundred or two thoosand inhabit* 
•ata. He received mnch company' at his own honee. 
Mont of the distinguished men of Virginia and Maryland, 
inolnding the royal Governor, were there in these fifteen 
or (uzteen year». His wife's relations he seldom sttw 
more than once a year, they lived so far away. 

We usually oonooive of Washington as a public znan, 
•temly ooonpied with most important concerns ; but from 
1759 to 1774 he was mainly free from all great public 
duties or cares. He c>07dd employ his time m uc liked. 
His diary; kept on the blank leaves of an almanac, and still 
preserved, shows how ahnos'c every day was spent. Prom 
this and his letters, then not very numerous, we see how 
he passed that period. He was active in parish affiadrs,— 
a veatiyman in two churches ; one at Pohick, seven miles 
off, the other at Alexandria, ten miles off. He attended 
at one of them every Sunday, when the weather and the 
Virginia roads permitted* He kept a four-horse coach, 
with a driver, postilion, and footman;^-~-all negrd slaves, 
all in Washington liveTy,-~-and lived after the old style of 
Virginia elegance, in a gpreat, but rather uncomfortable ■ 
house, surrounded by negro slaves* 

At first, his dress was pl^ and cheap. Thus, in 
October, 1747, he records in his diary that he deUvered 
to the waisherwonian ^ two diirts, the one marked G. W., 
the othisr not marked I one pur of ho^e and one band, 
to be washed against ihe November Courts in Frederic 
€bns.ty/ In his baokwoods fighting, he was often 
dbpessed in the Indian style, as were also many of his 
•oldsers. He fonnd it most convenient. But he aft^- 
wrards acquired a taste for fine drees from his interoonrse 
with British oSicers. So, in 1756, |pe orders from 
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Bo^flKml 'two complete livery mitt for termiii (tluti is, 
for hut ulaTiikB), irith a Spanish cloak, the trinuniiigs and 
£koe« of toarlet, and a aoarlet waistcoat, axid two aUrer- 
laoed hats ; one set of horse fbmitnre, with lirery laoe, 
with the Washingt on ooat on the hoosings; three gold 
and scarlet sword knots; throe silrer and blno of the 
same; one fashionable g^ld-laoed hat.' The next j&Kf, 
his book records an order ou Mr Bidb;ard Washington, a 
Londou trader, for ' one piece of French cambric ; two 
pair of fine worked rufQes, at twenty shillilDgii a pair; 
half>a-doxon pair of thread hose, at fire shillings. If 
worked raffles should be out of fiusihion, send snch as are 
not worked; as much of the best superfine bine cotton 
velvet as will make a coat, waistcoat, and breeches for a' 
tall man, with fine silk buttons to suit it, «nd all other 
necessary trimmings and linings, together with gaitev i 
for the breeches; six pair of the very neatest shoes ;' six 
pair of gloves, three pairs of which to be proper for riding, 
and to have slit tops, the whole Isxger than the middle size.' 

At a later day, articl of woman's attire appear in 
the orders. Thus, in 1759, after marriage, we find ' a 
salmon-coloored Ikihy of the enclosed pattern^ witih satin 
flounces, to bo made in a sack: and ooat; one cap, 
handkerchief and tucker, and ruMee to be niadd of 
Bmssehs lace or Point, to cost twenty poimds ' (oniE» 
hundred dollars.) Then follow 'fine flounced lawni^rona; 
womi»n's white silk hose, and two pair of satin shoes, one 
black, one white, of the smallest sizies ; a fiBushionable* Hatt 
or Bonnet I kid gloves, kid mitts, knots, breast ImoiSj 
wovein silk ladngs (for stays). Bed minikin pins and 
hair pins; perfbxhed powdor; Scotch snuff end Stras- 
bourg snuff; Fhiilippe shoe-bncldeiB, &o,, &o.* These 

* Xiziland's WvddogtM, 180. Iftenntrcb he oh«a§M igsta, 
«ttj^ unites Bid)«id W«shiii\gtoii, '* I vast itsither lam im mibmiittj. 
Tlaia cft6tl>eai, vitk gold or diver hotfei^ if mMm, are a gmtedidi«tt» 
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little good-foivnothmg strawa show that for a wldle the 
great Washington's stream tqmed off from its straight 
course, and spread out into broad sliaUowB, trifling with 
its flowery shores. He was a rich farmer, a country 
gentleman, raising tobacco, and sending it to England 
for. sale; managing his own affairs with diligence and 
shrewdness ; keeping his own accounts with great neat- 
ness of detail.'*' His family seems to have been rather 
fond of dress, with a great desire to be ' fashionable,' 
and made a considerable show in their little provincial 
world, where life was dull and monotonous to a terrible 
degree, being relieved only by visitors and visiting. 

How did he pass his time ? His diary shows. 

' January 1st, 1770. At home alone. 

' 2nd January. At home all day. Mr Peake cUned 
here. 

' 8rd. At home aU day alone. 

'4th. Went a hunting with John Gustis and Lund 
Washington. Started a deer, and then a fox, but got 
neither. 

5th. Went to Muddy Hole and Dogue Bun. Carried 
the dogs with me, but- found nothing. Mr Warner 
Washington and Mr Thurston came in the evening. 

6th. The two Colonel Fairfaxes dined here, and Mr 
B. Alexander, and the two gentlemen that came the 
day before. The Belvoir family (Fairfaxes) returned 
after dinner. 

'7th. Mr Washington and Mr Thurston went to 
Belvoir 

' 8th. Went a hunting with Mr Alexander, J. Custis, 
and Lund Washington. Killed a fox (a dog one), after 

sod ate all tbat I desire.* let i\» complains that hia dotkes have neyer 
fitted him well Sparks, iL 337. 

* Sparks, i. 109. Letter to Bobert Caiy. Sparks, ii. 828. Agri- 
cultural pi^rs. Sparks, ziL Appendix. 
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tliroo hoirra* chase. Mr JJoxaader went away, md Mr 
Thurston oamo in thi '*»moon. 

' 9th. Went a daoMng, but got nothing, the creek 
and rivers being froze. Robert Adam dined here and le- 
tnmed. 

'10th. Mr "Washington and Mr Thurston set off 
home. I wont hunting on the Nockj, and visited . tibe 
plantation there, and killed a fox, after treeing it three 
times, and chasing it about three hours. 

'lltb. At home all day alone, 

'12th. Ditto, ditto. 

* 13th. Dined at Belvoir, with Mrs Washington and 
Mr and Miss Custis, and returned afterwards. 

* 14th, At home all day alone.* Bottled thirty-five 
dozen cider. Fitted a two-eyed plough, eyed instead of 
a duck-bill plough, and with much di£5.culty made my 
chariot wheel-horses plough. Put the pole-end horses 
into the plough in the morning, and put in the postilion 
and hind horse in the afternoon ; but, the ground being 
weU swarded over, and very heavy ploughing, I repented 
putting them in at all, for fear it should give them a 
h^bit of stopping in the chariot. Peter (my smith) and 
I, after several efforts to make a plough upon a new 
model, partly of my own contrivance, were fain to give it 
over, at least for the present/ 

A week later we find, ' Spent the greater part o^ the 
day in making a new plougli of my own invention.' f His 
iiorsehold books contain the names of his horses and his 
dogs. He does not seem to have busied himself with any 
intellectual pursuits. Books seldom appear in his orders 
for supplies from England. His diary contains no philo- 
Bophic thought,—- nothing which indicates an inquiring 
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mind, only a mind attentive to the facta of overy-day life, 
and Dcrapalonsly diligent in recording thitgs of no groat 
oonseqaonoe. From this it appears that it took hiu 
grist-mill fifty-five minutes to grind four pecks of com, 
bat he was sorprisod to find that it made five pecks of 
Indian moal. This is the only scientific observation 
I havo heard of in his diary. His account of the way 
his slaves did their work is amusinfi^, as well as in- 
structive. 

While still in active military service, in 1758, he was 
oho&en member of the Virginia House of Burgesses for 
the next year. The poll cost him thirty-nine pounds six 
shillings. Among the articles necessary for the election, 
hia book reads, a hogshead and a barrel of punch, thirty- 
five gallons of wine, forty-three of strong beer and cider.* 
In the Virginia Assembly he was punctual in his attend- 
ance, modest in his deportment, but seldom spoke, and 
never made a set speech. He was distinguished for sound 
judgment and undeviating sincerity. When troubles came, 
and the British Government sought to oppress the Co- 
lonies, Furitanio New England began the complaint, and 
Vii^nia did not tamely submit. A man of details and 
habits, more than of ideas or of philosophic principles, 
Washington was not one of the first to move, but at 
length joined readily and firmly in aU the heroic acts to 
which the wild and eloquent Patrick Henry stirred the 
Virginia Legislature. He took a prominent part in op- 
posing the Stamp Act, and other oppressive measures of the 
British King, after the Boston Port Bill. In the extrar 
ordinary Convention, it is said Washington made the 
most eloquent speech that was ever made, ' and said, I 
will raise one thousand men, and subsist them at my own 
expense, and march myself at ilieir head for the relief of 
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Boston.'* In 1769 ho was thinking of the posaibUity of 
a fight between the Mother and Daughter.f 

The first Continental Congress mot at Philadelphia, on 
September 6, 1774. Washington was one of the «ix dele- 
gates from Virginia, bnt does not appear to have been 
much distingnished. Yet Mr Wirt relates that Patrick 
Henry said, ' In respect to solid information and sound 
judgment, Colonel Washington is unquoationably tho 
greatest man on that floor.' J 

Ho was a member of tho second Congrftss, which met 
10th May 1775. This was after the battle of Lexington ; 
and he appeared there every day dressofl in his military 
uniform. Like the war paint of an Indian, his soldierly . 
dross was a figure of speech, to tell that the time of com- 
promise had paasod by, and tho qnestion must be settled, 
not by words, but by blows. 

rV. On Juno 15, 1775, at the suggestion of John 
Adams, Washington was chosen Commander-in-Chief of 
the American Army. Political motives determined the 
choice, fixing it on a Virginian. This was to conciliate 
the South, and make it friendly to the war. His personal 
character, his wealth, his knowledge, moderation, skill, 
and integrity drew to him the fiar-reaching, honest eyes of 
John Adams. New England sagacity and self-denial alike 
suggested the choice. But New England ambition was 
not content. In the French War New England had don » 
much service, and had won laurels. The Southern States 
did nothing. Washington was the only officer who had ac- 
quiued any distinction j and he less than several men from 
the Eastern States. They naturally found fault. Han- 
cock wanted the post. Certainly he had done more thaii 

• Adunti's Wriiings, ii. 360. 

t Sparke, ii. 351, 400 (1774) 5 i. 118. 
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Colonel Wanlungion to promote the Berolntion ; and b« 
long ohorislvod a gmdge^ I tliink, ftgainet Adftms for his 
nomination of Waehinj^n. Tho cboioe wak a thongbtful 
oompromiffo. New England oreroamo her prejudioes 
agftinat a Bonthern man. The modest Yirg^nlan deolared 
to Cong^esB, ' I beg it may bo remomberod by every 
gentleman in the room that I declare, with the utmost 
Bincerity, I do not think myself equal to tho command I 
am honoured with/ • Ho declined the compensation of 
five hundred dollars a month, and said, * As no pecuniary 
considerationB would have tempted me to accept this ar- 
duous employment, ... I do not wish to make any profit 
from it. I will keep an exact account of my expenses, 
which I doobt not tho Nation will discharge, and that is 
all I desire.' Ho wrote a letter to his wife — the only one 
that he wrote which is preserved— concerning his election, 
and his acceptance of tho office, and enclosing his will, 
just made. * As it has boen a kind of destiny,' says the 
modest man, * that has thrown me upon this service, I 
shall hope that my undertaking is designed to answer 
some good purpose.' He left Mount Vernon in May, 
1776. He did not enter his own doors again tDl Jann- 
aiy, 1784. , 

The new Commander-in-Chief left Philadelphia June 
21, reached Cambridge on the 2nd July, and took com- 
mand of the army the next day. Ho found a 'motley col- 
lection of troops ; about seventeen thousand men, more 
than three thousand sick, all ill-dressed, ill-armed, ill-dis- 
ciplined, and some with no muskets. The line extended 
fifteen or sixteen miles, by the then existing roads, from 
Charlestown Neck to Roxbury. Most of the soldiers had 
enlisted for a short time. Few were willing to submit to 
the self-denial and stem discipline of actual war. The 

• See the debate of the Mftssachosetts Historiofcl Society, in the 
Boston Dailj Advertiser of 17th June, 1858. 
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ofF/oom were ignonuat of their duij. GmvnA Wwi., 
the proTioxif Gominiuader-in-Ohief, wm old, lukd nhnoaft 
imbecile; another General kept bin dhitmber, tiUong 
* ieftrnedl J of oathiutica and emetica/ The ounp wm fkiU 
of joalonsies, rirailries, resentments, potty (uabitionf ; men 
thinking much for themselfes, Httle for their imperilled 
Nation. It is always so. We groatlj mMRutderatiiad the 
diiSoulties of the time. About one third of the people in 
the Colonies were openly or secretly Tories. Self-denial 
is never easy, and then mnoh of it was no$4Ail« Their 
trials were oflen borne gradgingly, and with many at- 
tcfmpts to shift the burdens. Had such a spirit prevMled 
as our rhetoricians and orators of the Fourth of July tell 
u8 of, then the Bevolution had all been over in * twehre- 
month, and every red-ooat had been driren into the sea. 
Bat they were as mean and solEsh in 1775 as they have 
been ever sinoe. The battle of Lexington did not change 
human nature. Washington must create an army, create 
even the raw material of it. Ck>ngre8B had no adequate 
conception of the cost of war, and dealt out money with 
a stingy himd. It had Httle enough to give, and a war it 
of guineas. The people trusted in a volunteer miHtia 
serving but a few months, and were afraid of a standing 
army and 'a military tyrant. Nothing was retAj, no 
clothes, tents, canncm ; even powder was scarce, and at 
one time there were not seven cartridges to a man. The 
sentinels returning from duty were not allowed to fire 
their pieces, but drew the charge. - 

In Boston, there lay the British Army, superior in 
mmibers, well drilled, armed well, and provided with aU 
that wealth could bay or knowledge could d^se. We 
talk of the heroism of 1776. We do not oxa^gerata 
No Nation was ever more valiant and self-denying. Bat 
Washington complains of ' an egregioos want of public 
spirit,* of * fertility in the low arts of obtaining ad- 
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TKxUkgm.* There were noble TD«n, who would g^re up ell 
their own prapert j for the pnblio good ; but there were 
other* mma. end biMie, who would t*ko all from the public 
for their own ftdrftntaij^. Then, m now, timei of trouble 
prodnoed m HKUoook, an Aduut ; but how eeidom t The 
Buperior propertj, the inperior ednoaiion, was on the 
Tory side. Very cool, rory oautioun and ronenred, Waah- 
ington had yet the seal of an enthusiast, and hated the 
petty selfiahneBs he met. He was not always quite just 
to New Englanders. From the beginning of July, 1 775, 
till the end of February, 1776, the army did nothing. 
How oould it ? Often reduood to ton thousand men I 
Washington improred the intrenchments, drilled the 
soldiers, gave nnity of action to the whole army. Feeble 
in men, and supplied only with poor and inefficient arms, 
he acted on the defensive. But in one night he clinched 
the industrial New England palm with a mighty fist, and 
on the sixth anniversary of the Boston Massacre, smote 
the British Army a deadly blow. The enemy soon left 
New England, and took twelve hundred Tories along 
with them. A hostile troop has appeared in Sifassachu- 
aetts but onoe since, — when it filed through the streets of 
Boston, and did its wicked work, with none to lift an 
arm, slashing the citijsens with coward swords,^— « wicked* 
ness not atoned for yet, but remembered against the day 
of reckoning. In New England, the people dwelt more 
compactly together than elsewhere in the Northern 
States. They were comparatively rich, educated, and 
very industrious, with that disposition for military a&irs 
belonging to men familiar with the French and Indian 
Wars. But, aft<er driving the British from Boston, 
Washington drew his army to New York, and, not having 
waok support as he found in Massachusetts, there followed 
a whole year of disasters. Tbe Americans were driven 
from Long Island. Two New England Brigades of 
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mnitift ran disgrftoefolly from boforo the BriiUli guns. 
WMhington »bAudon(»d New York. Fori WMbington 
irammdored to tho enemy nearlj three tlioasand noldieni. 
1^0 flower of the army, with a great qaantitj of artUtery, 
ammnnition, and stores, were lost. The British ships 
isailed far up the Hodson Hirer, onoe thonght to be im- 
pregnablf defended. Washington retreated through tho 
Jerseys, his little army dwindling at every step ; withooi 
intrenching tools, without tents, and with f«$w blankets. 
Many of the soldiers were barefoot. He flew orer the 
PftsBoio, over the Xlaritan, over the Delaware Birers. At 
Christmas, the army nxade one desperate step back again, 
crossed the Delaware, captured many soldiers at Trenton ; 
then withdrew into the mountains, and into the darkness 
of night and the snows of winter. So ended the first 
campaign. The very January after the Deolaratiosi of 
Independence^ with three thousand or four thousand men, 
Washington crept into his winter quarters at Morris- 
town. What an army for such a work ! The difficulties 
seemed immense. The Midland States were full of Tories, 
•—cruel, revengeful, and malig^nant. Some of the Ameri- 
can Generals were of doubtful faith. General lioe had 
purposely suffered himself to be taken prisonea*, that he 
might c6noert a treason * worse than Arnold's. Congress, 
discouraged, left Philadelphia and fled to Baltimore. 
Bhode Island was in the hands of the enemy. Many re- 
spectable citisens in the Midland States went over to the 
British. The Quakers hindered the American cause. The 
time of most of the soldiers expired. Beoruits came in 
but slowly, and a new army must be created. Still 
Washington did not despair ! 

The next spring he regained the Jerseys, but was 
soon forced to retire. Pennsylvania then, as now, the 

* The ftot hu Qol; yutt oome to light. 
TOL. xisLr—Si$tori« AvmituM. • 
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moti ignorant of the Kortliem Bbtrtep, with iti Qnakera, 
did Uttie for Indeipendenoe. The principal ciUsitena were 
not friendly to the war, or to its object. Philadelphia 
vraa almost a Tory town. Waahington had no Kew Eng- 
land energy close at hand to fnniish him provisions or 
men. He lost the battle of Brandywine, failed at German- 
town, Philadelphia fell into the handn of the enemy. 
Daring the winter of 1777 — 78 he wont into winter 
quarters at Valloy Forge. What a tenible winter it was 
for the hopes of Amorical In 1776 he had an army of 
forty-seven thousand men, and the Nation was exhaosted 
by the great effort. In 1777 it Tias less than twenty 
thousand men. Women, who had once melted their 
pewter plates into bullets, could not do it a second time. 
At Valley Forge, within a day^s march of the enemy's 
head-quarters, there were not twelve thousand soldiers. 
That winter they lay on the ground. So scarce were 
blankets, that many were forced to sit up all night by 
their fires. At one time, more than a thousand soldiers 
had not a shoo to their feet. You could trace their march 
by the blood which their naked feet left in the ice. At 
one time, more than one fourth of all the troops there ar6 
reported as * unfit for duty, because bwefoot or otherwise 
Baked.' Washington offered a prize for the berft substi- 
tute for shoes made of untanned hides I Even provisions 
failed. Onoe there was a famine In the cunp, and Wash- 
ington must seize provisions by violence, or the army 
would die. He (ordered the Pennsylvania farmers to 
thrftsh out the wheat and sell it to him, or he would take 
it, and pay them only for the straw 1 Congress was dis- 
heartened. The men of ability staid at home, and weak- 
lings took their place. For some time there were only 
twenty-one members, and it was difi&colt to assemble a 
quorum of States for business. Tories abounded. There 
were cabals against Washiiiigton in tjlie army. HifiSin, 
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Oonwff Qtttos, ?ic1c»dmg, Sohnylor, wore Ikbstiile ; and 
they found abundant •npport in Oougresa., B»mnel Adami 
diatmsted Washington. ' So, too, did John AdiunB. JiKmes 
JjovqU, of MMsaohuMntte, and Biohard Heniy Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, were not more friendly, and far less hononrahlio. 
It ia not wholly to bo wondered at. Within a year Wash- 
ington had lont New York and its neighbourhood, — lost 
I*hiladelphia, and all the strongholds aroond ii, Ho had 
gained bat one victory worth naming, that at Trenton, 
In the mean time Burgoyno, an able »oldier, with an ad- 
mirable army, had walked into a trap on the North Biver, 
and had been taken by Gates and the Northern Army, 
who were most of them militia of Now England. It is 
not wonderful that men doubted, and thought that the 
selfish, moan-spirited, and loud-talking General Conwaj 
would do better than the modest Washington to com- 
mand the Army. Samuel A'iams wanted demooratio ro- 
tation in office, that the General should bo hired by the 
year I If he had not been possessed of great won ' and 
cai-ed for nothing, I think Washington'^s oommi had 
oome to an end before 1778. But Dr Franklin wn the 
other side of the sea, and, with oonsummate art, . had 
induced the French Court to fayour America with con- 
tributions of money and (.4 arms, and afW the surrender 
of Boigoyne, to acknowledge the Indep«udonoe of the 
United States, and to make an open treaty of alHazioe, 
fiimishiog America with money and men, artillery and 
stores. Then, first, America began to uplift her drooping 
head. But it must be confessed that when she found tliat 
a foreign Nation were ready to assist hear, she was the less 
willing to raise money or men, or otherwise to help her- 
self, was fatigued, and wnated to rost. 

Within our moderate limits there is not time to idl 
the stoty of the war^-<4he mingled tale of nobleneas, cow- 
ardice, and treaohery. Peace oame at last; and was pro- 
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olaimocl in oamp on the 19th of Apnl, 1783, eight jwn 
after the battle of Lexiugton. On the 23rd of December 
Waahington returned his comraisBion to CongreBg, and 
presented his account of personal erponsea from January 
15, 1776, to that date. They wore, in all, sixty-four 
thousand three hundred and fifteen dollars. Ho then went 
home to Mount Vernon, and attended to the duties of 
prirate life. During the whole war the nobleness of the 
man stood out great and clear. Bot when the war was 
over the soldiers were not at once dismissed. The Nation 
did not seem inclined to compensate them for their suifor- 
ing^, losses, or even for their expenses. They naturally 
became irritated because the money was thus withhold, 
which they had earned by such toil in the grim trials of 
battle. Then it was that they thought of seeking redress 
by their own armed hand. And then it was that Wash- 
ington's nobility stood out grander than ever before. He 
placed himself between the Nation and the Army, and 
sought and found justice to both. 

Y. The beginmng of 1784 beheld Washing^n at 
Mount Vernon with no public office. For almost eight 
years his shadow had not fallen on his own threshold. 
His aSEaira had lapsed into some decay, spite of the prompt 
and vig^ilant care he took at a distance. ' The horse is 
fatted by its master's eye,' * and letters, once a week for 
eight years, are not 'Ice the daily presence of the ownor. 
The active habits of public oflioe were on him still ; and 
when he woke at daybreak, or before, it was his first im- 
presiiiosi to forecast the work of the day, till he remem- 
bered that, he had no public work. But public cares stall 
lay heavy on his mightjr soul. The soldiers were his 
children; and itdU iU fed by the Nation, and Boatiered 
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abroad^ they lookod k> him for help. He ooold give sym- 
p&thy;, if nothinp^ more. Ho had his eye on the whole 
Nation personally, not officially ; anxioas for the universal 
welfare. His oorrospondenoo was immense. He attend- 
ed to agricaUure, always his favourite pursuit; improved 
his lands, introduced better seeds and breeds of cattle. 
He exorcised a great hospitality, and visitors of distinc- 
tion orowded about his mansion, ' He sought to im- 
prove the whole State of Virginia, and had a scheme 
for uniting, by a canal, the Potomac and J&mes Rivers 
with the waters beyond the ii^lleghany Mountains. He 
took a deep and hoarty interest in the pnblio educa- 
tion of the people, giving both money and time for that 
purpose. 

America was then in a sad condition. The States 
were free irom England, but not firmly united. ' Thirteen 
staves, and ne'er a hoop, do not make a barrel.' The de- 
structive work of liberation had been once achieved by 
the sword. Next must come the constructive work of 
Union. Franklin's plan of Confederation, first proposed 
in 1754, afterwards offered in 1775, and at last accepted, 
with nwny variations, in 1778, was hardly adequate to 
nnite the Nation, even when war pressed these thirteen 
dissimilar members togetiier. In peace they soon feU 
asunder. The old Gbvemment was utterly inadequate. 
Congpress was a single body, composed of a single House, 
not of two Houses, as now. The vote was by States. 
Khode Island, with sixty thousand, counted as much as 
yirginia, with six hundred thousand inhabitants. There 
was no Executive Head. Congress was to administer its 
own laws. There were no Judiciary, no organiized De> 
pasiments for war, for foreign affairs, or for interior ad- 
ministration. There were only administrative oommittees 
of Congress. 

The General Gk)vemment could not raise money — 
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could not pay a debt. The States were intensely jealous 
of each other. Men called Virginia, or Carolina, 'my 
country,' and did not recognize America as sucli. It was 
a great work to organize the Nation, and form a national 
union of America, while, at the same time, the rights of 
the States, and the personal freedom of individuals, were 
also to be sacredly preserved. How could the Nation 
found a firm central Power, which was indispensable, and 
yet keep intact the local self-govomramt which each State 
required, and to which it had^ become accustomed. Unless 
this theorem could be demonstrated in Amorica, 'Liberty' 
would become a mere Latin word, borrowed from the 
French. Tories said, ' It i& impossible I ' An insurrection 
had already broken out in Massachusetts, which fright- 
ened the best men in the Nation, making John Adajns 
and Washington tremble, and doubt democratic insti- 
tutions. ' Wo lid it not be better to have a limited 
monarchy, an hereditary Senate?' So men talked. The 
Federal Convention of all the States was to meet at Phi- 
ladelphia, May 14, 1787. Many able men were chosen as 
delegates, Washington among them, and some very weak 
ones. But so little zeal was then felt, that on that day 
only two States — ^Virginia and Pennsylvania— appeared to 
be represented at all. It was not until the 25th May that 
seven States, the required quorum for business, appeared 
by their delegates in the Convention, and then Massachu- 
setts was represented by only a single, man. Washington 
was President of the Convention, but it does not appear 
that he took any prominent part in making the Consti- 
tution. On the 17th of September the work was finished 
and signed—' done by consent of the States.' I think no 
member of the Convention was satisfied with it* Nobody 
thought it perfect. FranHin and Washington disliked 
much of it, for opposite reasons perhaps. Democratic Mr 
Gerty opposed it, and refused to signita,, Samuel Adams, 
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John fiancock, and many more, not momlsers of the Con- 
vention, were also toatile. At this day wo are not likely 
to do full justice to its authors, roprosonting such diverse 
local interests, and animated by such hostile political 
principles. To some the Constitution is a finality, an idol, 
and its authors inspired men. To others it is ' a coven- 
ant with death,* and its authors proportionally evil. I 
know its faults, at least some of thorn. Time will no 
doubt develop others, perhaps yet more fatal. I see its 
victims. There are four millions of them ip. , the United 
States. I blame its great men, especially Franklin, the 
greatest man then or since on tbe American continent. 
But I see their difficulties, and remember tl at nobody is 
so wis^ as everybody, and that now is a foo to the ages 
which are to come. There was & Monarchic party, who 
wanted a strong central Government. Alexander Hamil- 
ton was the ablest representative of that tendency. And 
there was a Democratic party, which contended vigorously 
for State Eights, and wished to keep all popular power, 
undelegated, in the hands of the people. Jefferson was 
the typical man of the Democrats. But he was out of the 
country, on his mission to France. There really was a 
danger that the thirteen States sbould not find a hoop to 
bind them all into a well-proportioned tub, which might 
stand on its own bottom. But the States accepted the 
Constitution, one by one, adding invsJuable amendments. 
Seventy years is a short time in the life of a great people, 
and the day for the final judgment of the Constitution has 
not yet come. 

VI. Wasbington was chosen President. Witli him 
tbere could be no competitor for that office. For the "Vice- 
Presidency there might be many ; for, while it was plain 
v^ho w;as the first man in popular esteem, it was not equally 
clear whio was the second. BiitJolmAcUms was chosen. In 
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tboboginning of tho Revolution, MasBftchusotts and Virginia 
•went sido by side. So in tho beginning of tho Independ- 
ent United States must they be Joined in the adminietm- 
tion of public aflairR. It waa very diflicult to construct tho 
now Qovommont. All must bo made anew. There wore 
two groat parties in the Nation. Tho FoderalistB, who 
wore friendly to tho Constitution, and inclined to a strong 
central Government, some of them perhaps favouring a 
Monarchy and an Hereditary Senate. Tho Anti-Foderal- 
ists, first called * Republicans,' and afterwards ' Demo- 
crats,* who had opposed tho Constitution, disliked a strong 
central power, and relied more upon tho local self-govom- 
mont of tho States, or upon tho individual man. With 
his usual sagacity, Washington selected the best political 
talent of tho country to help the groat work, and with 
charactoristio fairness ho chose men from both parties. 
Jefferson was Secretary of State, Hamilton of the Treasury, 
General Henry Knox of War, and Edmund Randolph, At- 
torney-General. These composed the Cabinet. The Su- 
premo Court were to be appointed. He put John Jay at 
its head. He would not be President of a party, but 
sought to reconcile differences, and to fuse all parties into 
one. The attempt could not succeed. There were quar- 
rels in his own Cabinet, especially between Jefferson, who 
was an ideal Democrat, with great confidence in the mass 
of the People, and Hamilton, who inclined towards 
Monarchy, and had but small confidence in the People. 
In the eight years of Washington's two Presidencies the 
country was full of strife and contentions between these 
parties. No President has sruce had such difficulties to 
contend with— all was to be made anew ; the Departments 
of Government to be constructed, treaties to be negotiated 
with Foreign Powers, the revenue to be settled, the public 
debt to be paid, the Continental paper money to be pro- 
vided for, or the question disposed of, the limits of tho 
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oonBiituiional power of tbo General Govommont to be 
fixed, tbo forms of procodaro in the Fodorftl oonrts to bo 
settlod. Tho Union it«elf was so now, the elements were 
BO diverse, tho interests of North and South »o hostile, it ' 
was to bo feared the whole would soon fall io piooea. But 
quickly the Gt)vemraent was organized, an admirable plan 
of Administration was devised, and tho eight years brought 
increased stability to tho American Institutions, groat-or 
confidence in them, greater welfare to the whole people, 
and additional renown to Washington. 

I will not hero recapitulate the chief acts of his Ad- 
ministration. They aro to be found in historical and bio- 
graphical works. His loading principle was simply to be 
just tu all, and demand justice from all. This was especi- 
ally difficult in a time of such trouble ; for while the con- 
structive work of American Democracy was going on here, 
in Europe the great destructive forcps of Humanity made 
the earth to quake, and to swallow t >wn the most ancient 
Monarchy in the Christian world. Both countries felt the 
shock of the French Revolution. Tho Federalists gener- 
ally took sides against France, and with England, who 
feared the revolutionary contagion. The Doraocrats 
favoured tl French, and were hostile to England, as 
being willing to arrest the progress of mankind. Both 
parties were a Uttle crazy. 

VII. On the 3rd of March, 1797, Washington with- 
drew from public life, and in a few days again sat down at 
Mount Vernon, devoted himself to agricultxire, and hoped 
to enjoy the pleasing leisure of a country life. But hie 
Farewell Address could not save him from pablic duties. 
He was to die with his harness on. Fear of war witili 
France called him again to the head of the Amerioan 
Army, which must be reconstructed in the midst ot n&tr 
and endless difficulties. But soon a peaceful trompet 
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called him to another field. On tho Hth December, 179£>, 
Washington coapod to bo mortal ; and ho who had been 
' first in war, and first in poaco/ bccamo also ' firpt in tho 
hearts of his countrymen/ where ho etiil lives. 

It is not difficult to xmcicristand a character wliich is »o 
plain, tho features so distinct and strongly marked. 

. Look at his Intellect. 
I. Ho had not a great Reason — that philosophic princi- 
ple which seeks tho universal Law and the scientific truths, 
resting in them as ends. He ^ ^ as not a spocuha-tivo, but a 
practical man ; not at all devoted to Ideas. Ho had no 
tendency to Science. Jlc. did not look after causes, ulti- 
mate reasons, general laws ; only after facts. Ho .watj 
concerned with measures, not with principles. He seldom, 
if ever, made a philosophic remark on matter or on man. 
His diary is full of facts. It bas no ideas, no hints or 
studies of a thoughtful character. He had little curiosity 
to learn tho great generalizations of nature. It does not 
appear that he ever read a single philosophic book. His 
letters contain no ideas, and refer to no' great principles. 

n. He had not much Imagination — ^that poetic power 
which rests in Ideal Beauty as its end. There was little 
of the ideal element in him. He takes no notice of the 
handsome things in Nature, Art, or Literature. I re- 
member but one reference to anything of the kind. That 
is to be found in the ' Lowland Beauty,* who so charmed 
him in boyhood. He looked at Use, not at Beauty. 
Handsome dress he prized for the dignity and consequence 
it gave him. This unideal character marks his style of 
writing, which is commonly formal, stiflP, and rather prim» 
"witbont ornament, or any of tbe little wayside beauties 
which spring up between tho stones even of a military 
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road. Ho Bcoms tohftvo had as Uttlo fondnosg for Literature 
ftB for Science. Tbo books bo roftd wore practical works, 
which contained only information, and wore quit© destitute 
of the beauty, tho inspiration, and the charm of lott^r^ 
In tho great mass of documents -which bear his name it is 
not always ea-sy to poo what is his. Some of his greatest 
S(«io papers wens tho \Tork of other hands. Tho Faro- 
well Address must be adjudged to Madison, who made 
tho original dmft in 1792, and to Hamilton, who wrought 
it over in 1797. Washington wrote it out anew with his 
own hand, making some alterations. It required four 
months to get it ready, so important did Washington deem 
tho occasion. Tho gre&ier part of the letters which fill 
eighty manuscript voluraoB are written by his BecretarieB, 
who must think for him as well as write. StiU, there are 
enough which came unaltered from his pen to show us 
what power of writing he possessed. 

It is refreshing to find that he sometimes departed 
from the solemn, dull, conventional language of State 
papers, and calls the British soldiers ' Hed Coats/ and 
General Putnam Old Put;' talks of 'kicking up some 
dust,' ' making a rumpus,' of nominating ' men not fit to 
be shoe-blacks ; ' speaks of ' the rascally Puritanism of 
New England,' and 'the rascally Tories;' 'a soom&drel • 
from Marblehoad — a man of Property.' But in genenX 
his style is plain and business-like, without ftmcy or figure 
of speech, and without wrath. His writings are not grass 
which grows in the fidds ; they are hay which is pitched 
down from the mow in a bam. 

m. Washington had a great Understanding. He had 
that admirable balance of faculties which we call good 
judgment ; the power of seeing the most expedient way of 
doing what must be done,-~-a quality more rare, perhaps, 
than what men call Genius. Yet his imderstaiiding wa« 
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not of % wide range, bat frat limited to a few particulam, 
aU pertMning to pTOctioal afifiurt. 

Thiu gift«d, WMluDgton was sot an Originator. I 
think Ixe diaoorered notking, invented nothing — in war, in 
politics, or in agricnltnre. The ' new plough of my own 
invention ' came io nothing. He wa« a ioldier nearly 
•ixteen years. I do not find that he didoovored anything 
now in military affiiirs. He «at in the Virginia Assembly 
of Bnrgesses ; was a delegate to the Cctntinental Gongrees, 
and was a member of the Foderal ConTeution, at the time 
when those bodies were busy with t^e most important 
matters; but I do not learn that he brought forward any 
new idea, any original view of affaii's, or ever proposed 
any now measure. He was eight years President, and 
lefk behind him no marks of originality, of inventive talent, 
or of power of deep insight into causes, into their modes 
of operation, or even into their remote eflects. Here he 
stood on the common level of mankind, and saw no deeper 
or fiurthor than ordinary men. But ho was a good 
Organiser. Naturally systematic, industrioos, and regular 
by early habit, he had the art to make things take an 
ordfldy shape, and to serve the purpose he had in view. 
Thus his large farm at Mount Vernon was managed with 
masterly skill ; the routine of crops was adjusted as well as 
was then known to the art of Agriculture. In the French 
and Indian War he took the raw human material, arrayed 
it into companies and regiments, and made a serviceable 
little army. In the War of thr Beroiution he did the same 
thing on a larger scale, and with, pdrhapc, yet gr&a^r 
diffioolties in his way. He took the rude, undisciplined 
mass df Hew England ralonr at Cttcnbridge, in 1775, and 
in A few months made it quite an effectiTe amy, able to 
strike a powerful blow. He was called on to do tSie same 
many times ia that war, and almost always accomplished 
such tasks with consummate skilL He hiid oat his plans 
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of A bftiilo or oampaign witK grofti gpood nense. Bat 
1 think he had no originality in his planw, or in hti moda 
cither of arranging his groands or of mArahallictg hii 
soldiers. Eo followed the old ■ohevman, and always took 
abandant oonnsAl. As President, he had mach of this 
work of organization to attend to. With the help of the 
able heads of Adams, JoflTorton, Hamilton, Jay, and others, 
it was snoooBsfally done. 

His great talent was that of Administration. He had 
that rare combination of judgment, courage, and capacity 
for action which r.nabled him to manage all things welL 
He was fond of detail — no little thing was too minate for 
his delicate eye. He adminiMtered his farm with sere re 
and nice economy ; yet the system of Slavery did not 
allow it to be very productive. His day>bookB show what 
all the men are doing. At home he remembered the value 
of the master's eye. 

While absent from Virginia eight years in the army, he 
had Aocoosts oontinoally remitted from his chief overseer, 
telling him of all the minute details of Uie ploughing, 
plasiting, reaping, threshing, raising tobaooo, and selling 
it ; the birth of cattle and slaves, the health of his animal 
and of his Human stock. Always, once a week. Washing- 
ton wrote to his overseer, oven in the most troublous times. 
I think that he never fikiled of this in all the period of 
storms, teom Jannasy, 1776, to December, 1764. Witli 
the same skill he administered the sffidra of the litUe miS'- 
erable Virginia wtaj in the French and Indian War, and 
the gre&tor oares of ih» Eevolntionary Army. The newer 
we oome to the facta, the more aire we astonished at the 
great diffioulties he surmounted — ^want of powder, want <^ 
guns, waat of clothes, want of tants, want of shoes, and 
above all, want of money, whidh is want of everything. 
We axe aanased at the jealoasy of Oomgreas, the bickerings 
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•nd potty rivalrien of litl|.lo and moan men ambitioua of his 
militarj renown, at the ooldnoRS of the people of Pcnnsjl- 
vania, of Maryland, of the Carolinas, of Georgia, and their 
indiiforence, even, to their own HucceHs. But wo are still 
more amazed at the high ability with which ho adminiB- 
tored his humble snpplioB of means and of men, and at the 
grand result he brought to ptiRs. He was not a swift 
thinker ; ho never fonght a brilUact campaign, or more 
than a single brilliant battle — that at Trenton; but I 
doubt that Alexander, that Caesar, that Napoleon, or even 
Hannibal, had more administrative milltaiy skill, save in 
this, that ho had not the power to make rapid combin- 
ations on the field of battle ; ho must think it all out bo- 
forehand, draw on paper the plan of movement, and fix the 
place of the troops. Hence he was skilful in attack, but 
not equally able when the assault was made upon him. He 
had slow, far-sighted judgment. In much time he pre- 
pared and wrought for much time. He had a real militiary 
talent, not a Genius for War. 

As President, he administered the political afiTairs of 
the Nation with the same skill, the same patience in de- 
tails, the same comprehensive diligence. A man of judg- 
ment, not of genius, in all important military matters he 
required each colonel and officer to furnish a written re- 
port of what ought to be done, compared them all care- 
Mly, and made up his mind after a thorough knowledge of 
the facts, and a careful examination of the opinions of able 
m^n, 

I do not find that Washington had any new ideas about 
Government, or about political affairs. He opposed the 
British Despotism in 1768 ; but all New England had gone 
that way before him^ and he followed after in the train of 
the ablest and some of the richest men in Tiiginia. He 
iaronred the union of the Colonies ; bat Franklin had 
^ soggeisted that in 1754, and MasBachosetts, in 1770, ap- 
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pointed a cotnmittoo to confer with all tho Colonial Lc'gi*- 
Iftturcs. Ho attended tho Continental Congress in 1774 ; 
but Fr»7aklin, then in England, had really originated it. 
Ho sought for Independence ; but, long before him, the 
great soula of Sanjuol Adama and Joseph Hawley had 
shown that it was indispensable, and tho fiery tongue of 
Patrick Henry had proclaimed it. I think the Constitu- 
tion does not owe a thought to him. The original plan of 
tho details of tho Federal Gcvemroent does not seem to 
hare come from him, bat firom Jefferson, Humilton, Jay. 
Let us bo reverent of great names, also just. Washing- 
ton's superiority to others was not intellectiml. Ho was 
continually sirroimded by abler minds in tb© Virginia 
Legislature and in the Continental Congress, in the Army 
and in the Cabinet. . Compare him with Franklin, Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Jay, Madiaon, 
with Qroeno, Pickering, and many more. But he pretended 
to no intellectual greatness, and was one of the most modest 
of men. This appeared in all his life, from the day the 
Virginia Assembly presented the blushing colonel with 
their thanks, until he gave the people of the United States 
of America his Farewell Address. 

n. His excellence was moraL He had thafc oonstdtn- 
tion and quality of moral power which is to virtae what 
good sense is to intellect One of the most conscientious 
of men, ho was not morally romantic, enthusiastio, or 
transcendental; There was no more moonshine in his 
moral than in his intellectual character. His virtue w&r not 

' too bright and good 
For ^umui nature's daily food.' 

1. His natural temper&ment did not much incline hha 
to the vices of passion in youth, for he waa of that stem 
and austere make which leans to strictness rather t^ban to 
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oelf-indnlgenoe. He wroto in hi* oopy-book, * Liiboar to 
keep alire in joar bre»si that little spark of oeleetud firo 
(mllod oonBcienoo.' In few hearta did it ever barn with a 
ateadior and more constant flame. Yet there was no un- 
nsnal rigidity in his mlea of life. Ho was a man, and not 
am attoetio. 

He had a nioe Ioto of order, and a qaick instinct for 
decorum. This appears in the no&tnoss of his writing- 
books at the ago of thirteen ; in the aocaracy of his dia- 
grams made when he was a survojor, farmer, or soldier ; 
in the clear round hand and lucid style of his writings ; 
in the regularity of his habits ; the stately doportmont 
which marked him, whether in the forest, the camp, or in 
the Senate of the Nation. Yet, if you look carefully, you 
find he was not so fastidious as to order in thoughts as in 
things. He was fond of form and parade, and when Pre- 
sident, adopted the stately customs of Monarchic Courts, 
not unjustly complained of at the time as saTouring of aris- 
tocracy) and looking towards kingly institutions. It may 
be that Hamilton, Adams, and others had more to do with 
this foolish parade than Washington himself. Yet he 
loved splendour, and rode in a coach with four and some- 
times six horses. Other Virginia gentlemen did the same. 
Men could not forget the old nonsense all at once. ' Nihil 
Baltatim, omne gradatim,' is Nature's rule of conduct. 
He was accurate in his accounts, omitting no little detail, 
punctual in regard to time, orderly in all things. 

2. He had great power of wrath, inheriting the high, 
hasty temper of his mother. In youth he was * sudden 
and quick in qoarrel.' In ndddle life his passion was 
tremendous, sometimes getting Tent in words, sometimes 
in blows. He never overoome this excess of heat, this 
congenital distemper of the blood. Jefferson tells of a 
fpreat 'occasion when the President was much inflamed. 
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got into ono of tboso paesions when ho cannot command 
himself/ ' called Frenoau a rascal/ and did not minoall him, 
and iiaid * thai, by God, ho would rather bo in his grave 
than in hia present Ritoation/ • In the latter years of tho 
Bovolation his temper greatly offended tho officers. 

In 1775, at Cambridge, tho army was destitute of pow- 
der. "Washington sent Colonel Glover to Murblohoad for 
a supply of that article, which was said to bo there. At 
night tho Colonel returned, found Wasliington in front of 
his Head Quarters, pacing up and down. Glover saluted. 
Tho General, without returning his salute, asked, roughly, 
iTavj you got tho powder T ' * No, sir.* Washington 
swore out the great terrible Saxon oath, with all its three 
specifications. ' Why did yon come back, sir, without 
it?' * Sir, there is not a kernel of powder in Marblehead.' 
Washingt/on walked up and down a minute or two, in , 
groat agitation, and then said, ' Colonel Glover, hero is 
my hand, if you will take it, and forgive me. The great- 
ness of our danger made me forget what is due to you and 
to myself.* 

Tobias Lear, his intimate friend, and private secretary, 
says, that in the winter of 1791, an officer brought a letter 
telling of General St Clair's disastrous defeat by the In- 
dians. It must be delivered to the President himself. 
He left his f&mily and guests at table^ glanced over the 
contents, and wheii he rejoined them, seemed calm 
usual. But afterwards, when he and Lear were alone, he 
walked the room silent a while, and then broke out in great 
agitation. ' It is all over. St Clair is defeated, routed ; 
the officers neariy all killed, the men by wholesale ; the 
disaster complete, too shocking to think of, and a sur- 
prise into the bargain i ' He walked about, much agitated, 
and his wrath became terrible. * Yes,' he burst forth, 



* See Jefferson's Works, ix. p. 164. 
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' here, on tliis very spot, I took leave of him. I wished 
him saooasB and honour. " You have your instrqctions/' 
I Baid, " from the Secretary of War. I had myself a Btrict 
eye to them, and will add but one word, Bewa/ro of a ev/r- 
pnee I I repeat it, Bbwaeb of a subprisb I You know 
how the Indians fight ! " He went off with this, as my 
last solemn warning, thrown into his ears; and yet, to 
suffer that fermy to be cut to pieces, hacked, butchered, 
tomahawked, by a surprise, the very thing I guarded him 
against 1 O God I O God 1 ho is worse than a murder- 
er I How can he answer for it to his country ? The blood 
of the slain is upon him, the curse of widows and or- 
phans, the curse of Heaven 1 ' His emotions were awftil. 
After which he cooled a little, and sat down, and said, 
' This must not go beyond this room. General St Clair 
shall have justice. I looked through the despatches, saw 
the whole disaster, but not all the particulars. I will re- 
.ceive him without displeasure ; I will hear him without 
prejudice. He shall have full justice.' * 

3. By nature and education he had a strong love of 
approbation, and seemed greedy of applause. This ap- 
pears in his somewhat worldly ' Eules of Conduct,' which 
he copied out dn his youth ; in his fondness for dress, 
which did not come from a nice artistic sense of beauty, 
but rather from a desire to win the respect and esteem of 
other men j and from that sensitiveness to public opinion 
which appears at all periods of his life, especially at the' 
period when he was criticised with such cruel injustice 
and wanton insult. In early life he loved honour, and was 
ambitious for distinction, and so obtained a commission in 
the forces of Virginia. 

I think lie never had that mean passion of love of ap- 

* See M8S. in Sparks's Wasbington, x. p. 222 $ Rush's Washing- 
ton itt Domestic Life, pp. 67—69. 
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probation wliicli is callod vanity, and is to honour what 
the foam is to the sea. The scum it ponders di'ives boforo 
the wind, and nnsnbstantial melts away. Yot in all his 
manly public life as Legislator, Qoneral, President, I can- 
not find on instance in which ho oourtod popularity. 
Office always sought him ; he never sought it. In no in- 
stamce did he stoop his majestic head to avoid calumny, or 
to pick up the applause which might bo tainted with the 
least uncleanness. Admirers there were about him ; there 
was no place for a flatterer.* In all Ids public addresses, 
in all his official or private letters, and in the reports of 
his familiar talk, there is no evidence that he referred to 
himself, or alluded to any great or good deed he had ever 
done I In the eleven thick volumes of his works, and in 
the many other manuscripts which are stiU preserved, I 
find not a line which was written with the peacock feather 
of vanity, not a word which asks applause. After 1790, 
the eyes of the nation — yes, of the world — were on the 
BubUmest man in it. His eye was on the Nation, and on 
the Eternal Eight, not on George Washington, or on his 
great deeds. Popularity is a boy's bonfire in the street. 
Merit is the heavenly light of sun, and moon, and star, 

4. Washington was a courageous man. He hod that 
vigorous animal bravery, which laughs at danger and de- 
spises fear. ' But this was tempered with caution. It was 
discreet valour, which did not waste its strength. In his 
report of the little battle with Jimionville, in 1754, when 
he was twenty-two years of age, it is related that he said, 
* I heard the bullets whistle, and, believe me, there is 
something charming in the sound!/ King George the 
Second added, ' He would not say so if he had been nsed 

*lja ViUemain*s Vie de Chateaubriaiid (Paris, 1858), pp. 51, 62, . 
see the acoomxt of the youthful enthusiast's interview with Washington 
inl791. 
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to hearing many/ When Washington was onco queo- 
tionod about tho story, ho answered, ' If I over said no, it 
was when I was young/ * 

But ho had that high moral courage, which dares af- 
front perils greater than tho wliistling of bullets. lie 
chose the right cause, though it were unpopular, and held 
to it, fearful of nothing but to do wrong. When defeated, 
ho still bore up amid the greatest difficulties. The Ameri- 
cans wore beaten in every attack made upon them, from 
the battle of Bunker Hill, Juno 17, 1775, till the battle of 
Fort Mifflin, October 22, 1 777 : they were victorious only 
when they made the charge. Yet Washington did not 
despair. At Cambridge he had no powder, yet his cour- 
age and perseverance held out. He lost Long Island, 
New York Island, Fort Washington, and some three thou- 
sand men. This was the greatest disaster of the whole 
war. He fled through the Jerseys, his army dwindling 
and shrinking till he had hardly seven thousand men, 
ill armed, unpaid, ill clad, ill fed. Yet his heart did not 
fail him. He wrote his brother, * If every nerve is not 
strained to recruit the new army with all possible expedi- 
tion, I think the game is pretty nearly up.' On the 20th 
December, 1776, he tells the President of Congress, Mr 
Hancock, ' Ten days more will put an end to the existence 
of our army I ' The recruits came in slowly, and the enemy, 
in full force, lay at New York, within two days' march of 
him. But Washington's courage did not fail him, nor his 
hope. Many of the early officers of the Revolution left 
the army in disgust. The Nation did not pay their ex- 
penses, and made no promise of future indemnity. This 
discouraged the men. and they could not enlist agam after 
their favourite commanders were gone. But Washington 
Btill held on, and sought to cheer the fainting souls of 



* Sparks, ii. 40. 
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both offioors and men. In 1777, when fcho'Brjtiali held 
Philadolphift, and Wosliington wont into WiutOT quavtwis 
at Valley Forgo, only a day's marcb. off", at a time of the 
greatest peril, tho cowardly State of Penni'ylvania had 
but twelve hundred militia iu tho field to defend their own 
firesides. Tories abounded, full of insolence. Congress 
was tlunh attended. There were whole weeks with no 
quorum of States, ilany of tho members were hostile to 
him. But his groat heart did not give up. There was a 
cabal in tho army against him. Conway, Gates, Mifflin, 
and perhaps Pickering, coveted his place, and attempted 
his ruin. Hood, his confidential secretary, waa party to 
tho intrigue. Members of Congress distrusted him, and 
openly or secretly opposed him, and vnshod to remove 
him from office. Had ho not served them for nothing, 
they would have done so ; and yet this great soul boro 
up against it all, and never quailed before so manifold a 
storm of evil. 

5. Washington had a will of mighty strength,-—firm, 
resolute, tenacious. When his mind was made np, no- 
thing turned him aside. But he had such admirable self- 
command that he was not at all invasive of the opinions 
of others. He respected the personality of men, and did 
not impose his will upon themj neither did he allow 
others to intrude upon him ; but he Icept himself apart^ 
austerely as the northern star. He held the military 
power in exact subordination to the Civil. Where he was 
present, the laws spoke with clear voice. In the midst 
of arms, he did not abuse power. 

Yet he sometimes proposed harsh measures. He 
wished, in 1776, to arrest and confine all who refused to 
receive the Continental paper-money at par, and to re- 
port them for trial to the States to which they belonged. 
He wanted speculators and forestallers brought to con- 
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.digji pjiiiigjihtmowt. 'I would to God/ said ho, in 1779, 
* iliat Boniw ono of tbo more fttrocious in each Stato woro 
hung in chains ctpon a gallows five timoR as high as iho 
ono prepared for Haman/ * 

VI. Tho liighost moral quality is Iniogrity, faithful- 
nosB to conviction and to all delegated trust. This was 
his crowning virtno„ Ho had it in tho heroic degree. It 
appears in all his life, — from tho boy of thirteen, diligently 
copying his tasks, to tho famous man, well nigh threo- 
Bcore and ton. Here I know not who was his superior. 
I cannot put my finger on a deliberate act of his public 
or private life which would detract from this high praise. 
He had no sabtilty of character, no cunning ; ho hated 
duplicity, lying, and liars. Ho withdrew his confidence 
from Jefierson when he foimd him fraudulent ; from his 
Becret»ary, Keed, when ho was found false in a smlill par- 
ticular. He would not appoint Aaron Burr to any office, 
because ho knew him to bo an intriguer. He could be 
silent, he could not feign ; simulation and dissimulation 
formed no part of his character. Resented, cautious, 
thinking before he spoke, I can find no act of his civil 
life which implies the least insincerity, the least want of 
ingenuousness in the man. 

In war, he used fraud to spare force, and won the 
greatest triumph of the Revolution by a military lie. In 
1781, the British General Clinton had an army at New 
York, Oomwallis a,nother in Virginia. Washington lay 
along on the North River and the Jerseys. He meant to 
strike Oomwallis. To render the blow sure and efiective, 
he must make it appear that he intended to attack New 
York. He did so more than a year beforehand. He de- 
ceived the highest civil officers, the highest military 

♦Hildretb,iil 272. 
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officers, ftnd all ilio Middle and Eastern States. To mis- 
lead the enemy, ho coUoctod forage and boats in the 
neighbourhood of Now York, built ovens, as if ho intend- 
ed to remain thoro and attack the city. Ho wrote letters 
to tho American and French officers, ordering them to 
that platco, for he ehould besiege the town, and sent thorn 
BO that they were sure to fall into the enemy's hands. Ho 
deceived friend and foe. Tlien at tho right moment ho 
broke up his camp, marched hastily to Virginia, and dealt 
the fatal blow at Comwallis at Yorktown.* . 

All this deception was as necessary to his military plan 
as powder to hio cannon. It implies no deceitfulness of 
chanicter in tho deceiver. 

He had no meanness, no little resentments. If ho 
wronged a man in his hasty temper, he sought to repair 
the wrong. There was nothing selfish in his ambition. 
He rises above the most of men about him,— -in the camp, 
in the Congress, or the Cabinet,— as a tall pin© above the 
brushwood at its feet. He did nothing little. Ailer the 
fighting was over, the £^rmy was not paid, and there was 
no certainty of payment. The Nation might leave it to 
the States, and the States might refer it back again to the 
Nation. The Government was weak from its centre, and 
not efficient or respectable from the chanicter of some of 
its members. A portion of the officers of the army, aided 
by monarchical men in all the States, wished to make 
Washington king. He needed only to say ' Yes/ and tha 
deed was done. He poshed the crown away with con- 
Bcientions horror. 

How admirable was all his condnct after the cessation 
of hostilities ! He was faithM to the army, faithfal to 
the Nation, because he was £B.ithfal to himself. How 
grand was his address to the army,-— his letter to the 



* Sparks, yvL lil ; ix. 402. 
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governow of the StAtes, — hin address to CongresB when 
he returnod hit oommission ! In , 11 tho history of man- 
kind, can one find such another example of forboamno© — 
a triamphant aoldier refuHbg power, and preferring to go 
back and till his farm f 

' Hu meftni wen pore utd spotless u his ends,' 

HI. Washington was not what would be called an af- 
fectionate man, or one rich in tender emotions of love. 
Neither his nature hot his breeding tended that way. Hia 
nature seems more stem than kindly ; exact and moral, 
but not loving. He was a soldier at nineteen. Great 
cares lay on him in his early youth, and chilled the 
growth of the gentler emotions. His marriage was not 
very propitious. Mrs Washington appears as a drossy, 
fashionable v jman, without much head or heart.. Tho 
one letter of her husband, and his occasional references to 
her, do not give us a very pleasing picture of the woman. 
It is said ' fiho took the forward end of the matrimonial 
yoke.' To command and obey ia a soldier's duty. Tho 
great G-eneral practised the first in the army, and the last 
at Mount Vernon. He had no children, and so lost the 
best part of his affectional education. There was nothing 
in his circumstances to supply the original defect of 
nature. And so, upright in his principles before God, and 
downright before man, he was not affectionate and loving. 
Few Sowers of that tender quality spring up ^ong his 
military, official, or domestic paths. He was a just gfuard- * 
ian, rather than an affectionate uncle. He was bashful 
and silent among women. Yet he was a benevolent man, 
and charitable. He was attached to his delations. He 
seems to have loved Lafayette. He had confidence in 
Generals Knox, Lincoln, Greene, Governor Jonathan 
Tmmbnll, Joseph Beed, Madison, Tobias Lear, perhaps 
^urrison, and at one time Jefferson. I think of none be- 
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•iden ; but beyond this confidenoo ho had bitlo afTeciion 
for them. Yot ho had no tendency to cruelty, and miti- 
gat-od, as far as pOHsiblo, the horrora of war. Ho had 
delicate feelingt towards pnsoner«, but no pity for th* 
' rascally TorioB,* as ho calls them. Ho wore his wife's 
miniature all his life. It lay on his bosom when he died. 
But at his death there wore no tender partings for her. 
Ho took leave of no one, but died like a soldier. 

Nobody was fsmiliar with Washington j; scarcely any 
one intimate. Men felt admiration, reverence, awe, de- 
votion for this collection of grand quahties, but not love. 
They would lay down their lives for him, but they could 
not take him to their heart. Ho would not sufTcr it. 

IV. In Waahingt/on's religious character there appears 
the same peculiarity which distinguished his intellectual, 
moral, and aflectional relations. He had much of tho 
principle, little of the sentiment of religion. Ho was more 
moral than pioas. In earlier life a certain respect for ec- 
clesiastical laws made him a vestrymaa of two Episcupal 
Churches, and kept him attentive to those externals, 
which, with ministers and reporters for the newspapera, 
pass for the subntance of religion. It does not appear that 
he took a deep and spiritaal delight in roligioas emotions, 
still less in poetry, work:9 of art, or in the beauty of 
Katore. His disposition did not incline that way. Bat 
he had a devout reverence for the First Oause of ail things, 
and a sablime , nerer-fsiling trust in that Providence which 
watches over the afibin aiike of nations and of men. He 
had a strong, unalterable determination to do hig duty to 
his God, with an habitual dread of anght onworthy of th^ 
Holy Name. I do not think he alwayn forgare his 
enemies, like Dr Franklin ; but he took no revenge on 
others, and nerer, save in momentary wrath, spoke ill 
words of men who hated and soagkt to rain him. 
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In the latter years of Lib life, from 1778 till death, ho 
partook of what is called the I^ord's Supper but once. 
MimBtors have talion their revenge for the omission, and 
have denied or doubted his religiouR chaiwiter. 

It is not easy to ascertain in detail hie theological 
opinions, for on that matter he held his p<iace. Ministers 
ofl^n sought to lopm his creed. It was in vain. Once 
only he spoke of * the pure and benign light of Revela- 
tion,' and * the Divine Author of our blessed Religion.' 
Silence is a figure of speech. In his latter yearp ho had 
no more belief in the popular theology than John Adams 
or Benjamin Franklin^, though, nnlike them, he was not a 
speculative man. Ho was entirely free from all cant;, 
bigotry, and intolerance. 

Ministers, anxious to claim so noble a man for the 
Christian Church, find proof of his religious practices in 
the fact that he punished swearing in the army, had 
prayers in the camp at Fort Necessity in 1754, attended 
meeting, referred to Divine Providence, sp^ko with praise 
of Christianity, and once, during the Revolution, took 
bre&d and vrine in a Presbyterian meeting-house. I find 
his religion rather in the general dev outness of the man, 
and in his continual trust in God ; in the manly self-com- 
mand which triumphed over such a wild tempest of wrath 
as he sometimes held chained within him, and which kept 
within bounds that ixatural love of power, of all evil 
tendencies the most difficult, perhaps, to overoome, I 
find it in that he sought duty always, and ^ever glory. I 
find it in the heroic integrity of the man, which bo 
illustrated his whole life. Above all do I find it in hia 
relation to the Nation's greatest crime. He was bom a 
slaveholder, and so br^d. Slaves fell to him by his mar- 
riage, which were the entailed property of hia wife, and 
oould not be got rid of till her dobth. The African slave- 
trade was then thought as legitimate and honourable & 
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trado as doaling in O0ii1o, in land, in ivlieat, or in oil. 
Wasliington dislikod slftvcry, thought it wrong and 
wicked. In Juno, 1774, ho was chairman of the com- 
miltoo which drafted tho roBolutions of Fairfax County, and 
was tho moderator of tho mooting which paRsod thom. 
' No slaves ought to bo imported into any of tho British 
colonies on this Continent.' Thoy oxpross tho 'most 
earnest wishes to have an outiro stop put forever iomch a 
vricJf^d, crvsl, and unnaivral iraffic.' In 1783, he writ-os to 
Lafayette, who had bought an ostato in Cayenne, with a 
view \o emancipate tho slaves, * I shall bo happy to join 
you in so laudable a wot*k. It is a generous and noblo 
proof of your humanity. Would to God a like spirit might 
diffuse itself into tho heart of tho people of this country. 
But I despair of seeing it. By degrees it certainly might, 
and assuredly ought, to bo effoctod, and that, too, by legis- 
lative authority.* 

In his famous farewell to tho army, ho congratulated 
the soldiers of the Revolution on their helping out this 
Btupendout. fabric of Freedom and Empire, on protecting 
the rights of Human Nature, and establishing an asylum 
for the poor and oppressed of all nations and religions.* ♦ 
He sought to promote tho emancipation of all the slaves 
in Virginia. That could not be done. At last, by hia 
vriil, he set free all his own bondmen. Their delivery w«i6 
to take platee at the deatb of his vrife. He wished it bo- 
fore, but it could not be brougbt to pass. He provided 
for the feeble and the old. The young ones were to be free 
at twenty-five, and be tanght to read and write. He says, 
* I do hereby expressly forbid the sale, or transportation 
out of the said Commonwealth, of any slave I may di© 
possessed of, under any pretence whatsoever. I do more- 

* la & letter to tbe li^^lisli or Booidli genUemftn vfao wished to 
settle in Yirgima, he thinka be maj object to sUverj ; 'bat slavery will 
not lust long/ st jt be. 
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over most poiniodly and most solemnly enjoin it ziponmy 
oxocutora to boo that this clnuso respecting bUvoh, and 
every part hereof, bo religiously fulfilled, without evasion, 
neglect, or delay.* Hero AVathington roBo superior to his 
ago ; hero I find proof of the religious character of tho 
man. If Christianity bo more than ono of Iho many de- 
lusions imposod on a groaning world, it is because it is 
that Ilcligion which consists in natural piety, tho lovo of 
God, and in natural morality, tho keepin{^ of His laws. 
And if Morality and Piety bo Kc.ligion, then who shall 
daro charge Washington with lack of Christianity ? Shall 
Ministers, who fawn upon wickedness, and Legislators, 
who enact iniquity into Laws ? But gimt man as ho was, 
— conscientious, moral, religious, in the high sense of that 
abused word, 'religion/ — ho was not without his errors 
and great offences in the matter of slavery. A negro fell 
in the Boston Massacre. One of tho seventy at Lexington, 
'who fired the shot heard round the world,* was a negro, 
and died for liberty on tho 19th April, 1775. There were 
many Africans in the battle of Busker Hill ; iho Rhode 
Island troops^ in the Revolution, were full of black men. 
In the terrible fight in defence of Red Bank, on the Dela- 
ware, in 1777, a negro regiment from Now Pingland stood 
in the thickest of the battle. Washington was a leading 
member of the Federal Convention. He and Franklin 
were the greatest men in the Nation. Had Washington, 
the great and successful General, the President of tbe 
Convention, with tho Nation's eyes fixed upon him, said 
to that body, ' Let' tliere be no slaves in tlie United 
States,* there had been none to-day. W might have 
lost the termagant and noisy Tory Sister Carolina ; we 
should have gained miUions of Freemen. But Washing- 
ton sat, and said nothing. I doubt not his conscientious- 
ness. 

When he was chosen President in, 1789, numerous 
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puWic bo'dioa sent him their coDgraiulaiionB ; moBi of tho 
States jvdding thoir hearty tostiinonialfl of personal respect. 
Tho LegiBlaturo of Georgia sent tho address of that State, 
and complained of * tho facility of our black people cross- 
ing the Spanifih lino, from whence wo have never been 
able to recover them/ This was tho beginning of tho 
Florida War. Tliis the first address of Georgia. Washing- 
ton promises t>o attend to that matter, and in 1 791 attempts 
to recover those poor exiles of Florida, who had sought 
refuge from bondage among Christians, by fleeing to the 
Crock Indians in Spanish America. Thus AVashinglon 
appears in the second year of his Presidency as a national 
stealer of men, no doubt sorely against his will.* Ho 
seized the liret fugitive slave in Juno 7, 1793, — one of tho 
early invasions of the Federal Government upon tho 
rights of the States. One of tho favourite slaves of his 
wife ran away. Ho heard she was living at Portsmouth, 
in tho State of New Hampshire, and ho wrote to somo 
Government officer there, asking if she could be arrested 
and brought back without riot and public scandal. Tho 
answer was, ' No ! Tho arrest of a fugitive woman as tho 
slave of General Washington would not be tolerated in 
New Hampshire.' The President gave up the pursuit. I 
make no doubt with inward delight. 

You will say, * He did little for the freedom of tho 
daves.' He did more than all Presidents, with the ex- 
ception of Jefferson and Madison. Think of any President 
for forty years daring to call slavery * wicked,' ' un- 
natural,* to commend emancipation, or liberate his slaves 
at bis death. Some ministers would say, * He ha,th denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel ! * Judge men by 
their own acts, and by their own light, not by yours or 
mine. Before he left the earth, h& wrenched the fetters 
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from oiToaoli hondimm'n fbol;, mdj, fjfs ho hugfm Mb ''llfrjif, 
to heaven, dropped f.Kom down into tho bottomloaa pit of 
Holl, where they may find who aoek. 
\ In hiH porflOjQ, Wfishmg^toiJ was mx feet high, mid 
, rather slender. Hici iimba wore long; hia hands wore un- 
(jommonly large, hi« cheat broad and iall, hia head wm 
exactly round, and the hair brown in manhood, bat groy 
at fifty ; hia forehead rather low and retreating, tljw noae 
largo and massy, the mouth wide and fiiin, the chin 
square and heavy, the oheeka full and ruddy in early life. 
His eyes were blue and handsome, but not quick or 
nervous. Ho required spectacles to read with at fifty. 
He was one of the best riders in the United States, but, 
like some other good riders, awkward and shambling in 
hia walk. He wasi stately in his bearing, reserved, distant, 
and apparently haughty. Shy among women, he was not 
& great talker in Siny company, but 6, careful observer and 
listener. He read the natural temper of men, but not 
always aright. H!e seldom smiled. He did not laugh with 
hia fkce, but in hia body, and while calm above, below the 
diaphragm hia laughter was copioua and earnest. Like 
many grave persons, he was fond of jokes and loved 
humorous stories. He had negro story-tellers to regale 
him with fun and anecdotes at Mount Vernon. He was 
- not critical about Ms food, but fond of tea. Ho took beer 
or cidor at diimer, and occasionally wine. He hated 
drunkeimesa, gaming, and tobacco. He had a hearty love 
of farming, and of private life. There was nothing of the 
politician in him, nc) particle of cunning. He was one of 
the most indnstrioua of men. Not am elegant or accurate 
writer/ he yet took great pains with style, and, after the 
Bevolution, cajreftiHy corrected the letters he had written 
s ia the time of the French War, more than thirty y ears 
b^ore. He was ;ao orator, like Jefferson, Franklin, 
Madison, and oth©re, who had gi:B3^ m3.nmcB m. . 
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American affairs. Ho never made a speecli. Tho public 
papers were draflod for hhnj aad lie read theiai wliert 
tlie occasion, came. 'VYa8lliI^^Il waa no Democrat. 
Like the Federal party lie belonged to, he had little con- 
fidence in the people. H© thonght more of the Jndidsl 
and Executive Bepsrtments than of the Legislative hodj. 
He loved astrong central power, not local eolf-governLient. 
A little tumult, like Sliays^s insuireetion in Massachuseltis, 
or the rebellion in Pennsylvania, made Mm and his 
Federal associates tremble for the safety of - the ?^ation. 
He did not know that ' something must bo forgiven to the 
spirit of Liberty.* In his administration as President, ho 
attempted to tinite the two parties, — the Federal party, 
with its tendency to monarchy, and perhaps desire for it, 
and the Democratio party, wMch thought that the Govern- 
ment was already too strong. But there was a quaarel 
between Hamilton and Jefferson, who nnavoic'ebly hated 
each other. The Democrats would not serve in Washing- 
ton's Cabinet, The violent, arbitrary, acd invasive will 
of Hamilton acquired an undue influence over Washington, 
who was beginning, at sixty-four, to feel the effects of 
age ; and he inclined more and more to severe laws and 
consolidated" power, while on th© otb.or part the N&tion 
became more and more democratio. Washington went on 
his own way, and yet filled his Cabinet with inen Ibss 
tolerant of Eepublioamsm than himself. 

Of all the great men whom Virginia has produced, 
Washington was least like the State that bore him. He 
is not Southern in many particularsr In che-ractcr he is 
1^ much a Hew Englander as either Adams. Yet, won^* 
detful to tell, he never understood New England. The 
slaveholder, bred in Yirgioia, could not comprehend « 
state of society where the Captain or the Colonel came 
from the same class m the comfnon soldier, and iSaA off' 
dn^ they shoidd be eqnala. He thought common oddifirs 
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sIjouM only be provided witli food Rad clottesj Mid have 
no pay. Their families should not bo provided for by tbo 
State, H© wanted the ofccers to be ^gentlemen/ snd, as 
mucb a3 possible, separate from tbe soldier.* He asked 
the Massachusetts Legislature, of 1775, to impress men 
into the Eevclutionary Army, and to force them to 
fight for the Hborty of not being forced to fight.v He 
finda more fault with New England in one year than 
witli all the other nine States in eeven years. He com- 
plains of the egregious want of public spirit in New Bug- 
land ; but little Massachusetts provided more men and 
jBore money than all the_wid8 States south of Mason's 
and Dixon's Line^ and drove her Tories down to Halifax, 
while the Southern States kept theirs at home I While 
he was uttering his murmurs, the little State of Ehode Is- 
land had more than four thousand isoldiers and sailors in 
actual service ; yet her whole population was not sixty 
thousand souls. Thus one fifteenth of her entire popula- 
tion, counting men, women, and children, was in active ser- 
vice at one time.f la like ratio, Virginia should have had 
forty thous^d soldiers in the field. Yet in 1 779— -80 Gen- 
eral Arnold, the traitor, wit-h less than two thousand men, 
ravaged the whole State of Virginia for two years. Jeffer- 
son did nothing against him. Washington does not com- 
plain of Virginia's egregious want of public spirit. He 
BGver understood New England; neter loved it, never 
did it full justice. It has been said Washington was not 
a greet ©oldier j but certainly he created an army out of 
the roughest materials, outgeineraled aU that Britain could 
eend agaiast Mm. and in the midst of poverty and distress 
organissed victory. He was not brilliant and rapid. Hd 

^ H's thooglai ihe gcmesmmt o? army miut be a perfsoi des- 
p&tisBi. Hildretlij ML pp. 163—168. 

f Spar&s'it Amemw Bic^plji vol xix. p. |34. 
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was BloWf defeaKiTe^ and rictoricm-?. He made 'aa cmptj 
hag stand tipnglit/ ^Mcla Fr&nklia says i@' ' kai?d/- Soma 
men cominand the world,, or hold its admiratsoii, by tlieir 
Ideas or by their InisUect. WasMngtoB. Kad neitJier 
Original Ideas, 'mr & deopiy-calttiirod mirxd. He Qom« 
mauds by liis Integrity, by bia Justice. Ha loved Fawr./ 
by instinct, and strojig Gov-ernmortt by K'J«JctiTO cboite. 
Twice he was made Dictator, with absolute power, and 
never abused the awful and despotic trust. The mor':*rcMo 
soldiers and civilians would cisike bim King;: He t rampled 
on tbeir offer, and went back to Ms fields of cor v. and to- 
bacco at Mount Vernon . Thi; grandest act of iais public 
life wfts to give up bib power ; tbo most TO/,gnammoua 
deed of bis private life was to liberate bis sl^yes. 

Washington is the first man of bis tjpe ; when will 
tbero be another ? As yet the Americar/i rhetoricians do 
not dare tell half his excellence ; hut r '10 people should 
not complain. 

Cromwell is the greatest Anglo- ?^. xon who was evoj- 
a Buler on a large scale. In intor/:,<;fc he was immensely 
superior to Washington I in inti\^nty, immeasurably be- 
low him. For one thousand yoars no kin^ in Christen" 
dom baa shown such greatr 'C'sa, or gives us so high » type 
of manly virtue. He n : rer dissembled. He sought no- 
thing for himself. In Mm there was no unsound spot ; 
nothing little or m&em in his character. The whole was 
clem, and presenteble. We tiunk better of mankind b(j- 
canse he lived, ladoming the earth with & life so noble. 
Shall we make an Idol of hiir.; and worship it with husszoa 
on the Fourth of July, and with stupid Kbetoric on other 
days f Sh&il w« bnild him great monmnent, founding 
it in a alftve pen ? His glory already covers Hhe Coiitin-> 
ent. More t^iaa two hnndred plac^ bear his Siame. H@ 
38 rGvsjy^d ai * The Father of his Cotmtry.' The ^mph 
are Ms memonal. The Hew York Indianji hol4 ihi« tra^ 
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dition of him. ' Alone, of hU whjite men/ say they, ' he 
han been .vdinittod to the ludian Hoaveu, beoauHO of his 
insti^ce to the Rod Men. He lives in a ^reat palace, built 
hko a fort. All the Indiana, as they go to Heaven, pass 
by; and he himself ia in his uniform, a sword at his sido, 
>valking to and fro. They bow reverently, with great 
homility. He returns the salute, but says nothing/ 
Sooh is the reward of his Justice to the Red Men. God 
be thanked for such a man. 

' A soul sapreme, in each hard instance tried. 
Above all pain, all passion, and all pride. 
The rage of power, the blast cf public breath, 
The luit of lucre, and the dread of death.' 
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In 1634 tho GoLiral Court of the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay made a ^rant of lands atMonntWoUaston 
(now in the town of Quinoy) to enlarge the town of Boston. 
In 1636 the inhabitants of Boston granted Bom^ of those 
lands in lots to individual settlers, and even to new 
residents, who presently formed a Church, and settled their 
ministers. In 1640 they were incorporated as a town, 
which bore the name of Braintree. I find forty acres 6f 
land granted to one Henry Adams. Hedied ini646, and- 
lefb an estate appraised at seventy-five pounds thirteen^i;^ 
shillings. It consisted of the land, a bam, and a house, i 
which had one kitchen, one parlour, and one chamber in 
the attic, where dwelt the eleven persons who made up the 
family. ' "the inventory of his estate, taken after his deaib, ^ > 
catalognss * thrt.c beds,' vrhich most have contained thea^i 
all at night. He left also one cow, one heifer, s^pne, soud^ 
old books, and a silver spoon. He ttp^s grandfather^s;^- 
grand&ther to the second President of the> United States. 
It not a conspionons family in those times, though it 
has siiiee bdrne : t^ Presidfents, and is still vigorous and 
flouxiaMflgf p^i&ising I know not how great future 
gloried. On the other side of the water antiquaries ai d 
gen^ogists findytlm ihe family was old and baronial. 
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Indeed, tlio namo would juntify a larger gcnoalogical 
olaim. Til" AdatnnoB ought to bo an old family and a 
groat. According to the roccirod accounts, it m the first 
in the world. Look at tho far-famod doBOOndant of this 
Pnritanio Henry of Bramtroo, and soo what ho did and 
snfibrod, and what extraordinary orents ho thereby 
bronght to paoH. 

To understand his life, divide it into six parts ; — 

I. His childhood and youth, from biith till twenty- 
fJiroe. 1735 to 1758. 

II. His doingB as a lawyer in Suffolk Connty, from 
twenty-throe til) about forty. 1 768 to 1 775. 

UI. Hia work as a politician in CoBgrese Nod^ home;, 
from forty tiU forty-thi-oe. 1775 to 1778. ^ 

IV. Diplomstio services in Europe, from forty-three 
till ti%-fcwo. 1778 to 1787. 

V. Hi* conduct in the Executive of th© United States 
as Vice-President and R-osident, from fifty-two to sixty- 
fivo. 1787 to 1800. 

VI. His demeanour in priv ate life, from sixty-fire till 
nenrly ninety-one, the close of alL 1800 to 1626. 



I. 

His Cbildboob axd Youth. 

JoBW Adajis was bom October 19, 17SI>. His father^ 
John Adams, i^en iorly-fonr years old, and mamed bqt 
the year bj^ore, was a &mer, with small means, Hring iu 
tbat pert of Bnintree now oalled Qbia<^ ; a Uamm mod 8 
irfxoemaker at the ,sa.me time, bajb tihe local tradition. 
Wlion be died, in 1760, be left an estate of tburteeoi 
bnndfed and ihirif pounds nine fihijlling^ a&d oif bt|mnce 



an offioer in tlto BriiiBli militia, said fi^Jesi^ 
ofie of the Seledtmeiavo^ iiie towtt> a&d 
years & d^don of fihd &liiiifdi* He Bc^snd td Ikftfd bem ir 
tv^ell^acated iiie^t iihoiiglitfal, Hiriftjr, cdoefci, witli ctm- 
aidemble capatsil^j genmae pietjr^ aad great opng^bfeaei^ 
df ^iifts^cter. Iktegrit^ is^ vitiae Jus scHtt 
^if Tittae rons iti ^milies., ilolm w«i the eld^ ^^i^ocff 
thiiB IidTifiehold;» wHcJir, at Img&t, wxmi&A tvi^^ 
mmh&e t%en not waQommom Of Ms oliidkood said eift% 
youth I ^d nothing on tecordv In l^s sixteen&ty^ 
he entered Harvsord College. He had stcidied^^iifc two 
ttitors— Mr Cleverly^ tSie Gongregationa} Iftblster of tiii^ 
town, mB. Mr Marsh, the reo^er at the il%i9oop4^?a^^ 
Slender help itwas that he got firom them. Ss maa gx^n^ 
ated at Hiur^ard Ck>ll^ in 1735, raniMng a^ fonrteenti^ sn 
a olflss of tWexilT^fonr^ In the^. dosjses tibid preoedens^^iih^ 
dependent npon the sdcM doxitdibioii: of the '\-psa^i»'ikaiii 
m to t&at, his mother, 6 

hate li>een c^n£ddered of M^im tem^j 
^ ^i»BiOon, his £B£k&c, Tim leaning he bx^oght os^ <sf 
odl^ ^idd not now qiialify a hoy^^ entel ISier©. Bit 
it appears that he stood w^^ in echblarsMp^ €ei4ali^ 
he had ' smyi Latin, ai4 less Oreek/ A yo^^ 
grttduation I find him atndyixig Yirgil, znasieriag 
lines in 'pm day^ and ^aboiit * aeit, Ti?^ 
pn&siitmA 6pare tin]» left to him bj'^^^^l^ i^iisbuB^ 
l^hiee ysitts later he is ^efading 
grates ill ^ Diaiyf ^ Iji oc^ij^ueiiice of tii^ %iuHwai9^^ 
" S^.tacasters'-Ol^^^ 




«o that at irw I am pi 

^ptow^ ';i:'(teainJ^ 
(Saltni© fi?om Hcuirva^d 
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^^mrax^ ditttmgaiBlied, who; pediaps^ got less evea 
^^toa He. . The aHm^bixd of what was called Edacaiion 
WjB» tliea exoeediag low, : Bot then, as now, sdbiolarahip 
ffiad xottoltood were different things, and did not alwajs 
lide in the same panniera. Fresentlj, after gradoatiag, 
he went to "Worcester , to keep a common school, which 
Was kept cpntinaottsly throughont the year, in a town of 
perhaps fifteen hundred inhabitants, where he seems to 
have tafttght all disciples, from A, B, 0, upwards to Latin 
«a&d Greek, or as far as his pnpils could go. He thought 
hK9 labour Was great, and his pay small. He 'boards 
'rottad,' as ^e phrase was then; a little while here, a 
little while there. It was the custom of the times. I do 
not find esBctly what his salary was, but the town had 
several district schools, each keeping part of jflie year, 
and raised bat seventy pounds, or two hundred and 
ihtrty-tilnree dollars forty-four cents, for the support of 
them all. Adams's share could not have been more than 
one hundred and' twenty^five dollars, or perhaps one 
hundred and fifty dollws, in addition to his board. 

does not like the business, and now and then grumbles 
about it. ' The misohievons tricks, tiie perpetual in- 
vxttdible prate, and the stupid dulness of my scholars, 
roused my passions.'* His situation was extremely irk- 
some. He says, *Th<B school is indeed a school of afflic- 
tion. A large nuniber of little nurslings, just <jap»ble of 
Ksping A, B, 0, and troubling the master.' Some one 
teHlft him he may make , those little creatures 'plsmts of 
"lenown,' and 'oedaro of Lebanon.' But Mr Adams tells 
him * that keeping this school any length of time would 
make a. base weed and ignoble shrub of me.' He kept 
it nearly tkree yea?s, however, and vet grew np to a 

: ♦'Adwa^s life <rf Adan», ii. 88ri S3. See, too. Talk of J. Q. 
Ad«tai8 about that, lb. , , 



pretty respectebl© tree, not yet dose blcmsoming in 
Politica of America, bat stai feesh and vigoisiaa as a 
lumdred jq&tb ago. It came of good seed tiha& iaiee. 13ie 
people of til© town pleased him no better. ' AH tho ism- 
versaiaon was dry disputes upon politics and nm^ ob- 
scene wit* Yet tBere were intelligent and 'needing men 
in the little village. Mr Adams's prooKviiy to gromble 
appears early. How he kept school I know not. Bat &a 
he went for two years^ and staid more than iSuree, it 
would appear he surpassed other teaoh^rs.'^^' ' 

He' most choose a profession, this young Hercules. 
His father intended him for the Christian Ministsy. His 
uncle Joseph, the eldest of his grandfatfa^r's twehre 
children, had before him entered that prbfession. The 
pxilpit then absorbed most of the best talent of New 
England, which now runs away from it with swift ac- 
celeration. His nature inclined him to become a minister, 
for he was a doTout man, severe? in his morality^ wiurring 
against all the sins of passion, austere, fond of theological 
books and of ecoleaiastioal ceremonies. But he had a 
profound need of looking all important iMngs in the fine, 
and taking nothing on hearsay, or at second hand. He 
wiE^ possessed with a lore of £t«ddom, and a contempt 
for all bigots and haters of mankind. It soon appealed 
dearly that a New £ingknd pulpit was no place fo^ him. 
He became 'icquainted with a noble, generons yoimg masx, 
^f £no genius, admirable culture, who a^nred to the best 
parish in the Province. But he was sueptected of Ajv 
minianism , and acoorcfingly ' despised by some, ridiculed 
by" others, ^d detested by most.* ' l^ec^Ie are not diS;^ 
pdsed to inqucre for piety, integxi^, good sense^ or 
learning in a young preaohef, bat for stupidity (for so l 
most : ball th€> pretended sanctity of some absolaie 
dunbes)^ irresistible grace, and original siii.' ' So 2^ 
wrote oh his twenty.first birthday: The pulpit is no 
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plaoe for yon, yormg zoaa ! and ii&e soones' 70a give up 
&yi iboaghts of it ike bettor £or yon, thongii tlie worse 
for it, md for stxdi as look np to it/ His atiioniioQi 
was oaQed to tlie profession,' of medicine, boarding as lie 
did wi^ 3>r Wilkrd, who "^had a large practioe, a good 
repntation. for skill, a&d a pretty libra;^/ He read a 
good deal in Cheyne, Sydenham, Ton Swieten, but tamed 
away liia eyes from tlie healing Bitt. Nay, He serioasly 
t&onght of t}ie opposite «rt-~4ihat of killing. 'Nothing 
but want of interest and patronage presented me from 
enlisting in the ai^y. '43oald I hare obtained a troop of 
horse cr a oompany of foot, I ehonld in&llibly haye been 
a soldier/ * It waa in 1756, the time of the French War, 
and all New England biased with military ardour. Trade 
and £Mnning a^xaoted his attention, bat i&3 findly fixed 
his eyes npon the Law, and detrained on that for his 
caUing. On his tweniy>£lrst birthday, in the same letter 
before quoted, he writes, ' If I can gain the hononr of 
treading in the rear, moid silently admLing the noblo air 
ttnd gaUant achievements of the foremost rank, I shall 
think myself worthy of a louder triumph than if I had 
hsaded the whole army of Orthodox preachez«.t The 
etudy. and practice of law, I am sure, does not dissolTe 
the obligations of morality or of Beligion.* 

80 he agrees to study with a Mr Putnasn, a thming 
lawyer of Worcester, for two years, emd to pay him one 
hundred dollars for the instruction when he may become 
able to pay the debt. Here he oontinoed till Ootober, 
1758, keeping school six hours a 'day, and studying Law 
most of the sspsao time, as his health and temper allowed. 
His educational he^ at Worcester wera not to be de^ 
spised. There were seTorsd educated and thou^tftd men 
thrae, who had broken away from the eoclesiastioal chaias 

• Letter of Octolwr 19, 1756. Works, 1. 86 j aaa «k> letter of UuKk 
18, 1817, p. 88, tWoAi^i87»»diL3L 



wba&h jet bound msaj. The wa? foxoed smi to iluak 
asid diecttss gr^i xnat&eni, thid reanlt of wMdb.k f^bsted 
in cxie of liis eerliest Isi^tmv. ' He reed ^ works of some 
thoiiglitM mon, — ^Lord Booon^ Bolingbscikoj, Mmgsask, 
Bishop Bniler, sot less iiiaa Tillotson aad Baxter* Tko 
inBaence of the FreethiukarSj Bolingbroke &ud Mosgba^ 
ia obTioos Aud deoisive. 

He studied laborionslj the law books deemed e«sscm- 
tial in i^ose dajSj, some of which look rathe? fiightfol io. 
joong lawyers now that the legal road is stnughtetni^^ 
smoothed, and made easj. He loTea to go to ^ on|^2ud 
Booroe of things. This appeafs in his oseAj habits of 
study. But he had great difiBUmltiea to ©oatend witiii, 
whereof porerfy was the least. His Diary tells us wlu^ 
he thought of himself. He afiEected wit and humour. IGs 
attention was unsteady and irr^ular. 'He had a re- 
maricable absence of mind, a morose and unsooia! dispos- 
ition.' He complains of his own idlraiess, late rising; 
waste of time in day-dreams, and gaSavsnting the girls. 
This latter annc^rod him for a long time, till he remedied 
that mischief in the most natural way. He ohasrges him* 
self with 'rash and pro&ne swemD^r/ with 'yirole&oe' 
against divers people. But his intense 7»ntfy was h|s 
greatest foe in e&Aj life. ' Yanity/ writes the smdiid 
youth of tweniy, 'is my cardinal vice and cardinal fdly.** 
Envy, likewise, gnawed at i^e heart of the poor lad ; bat 
he keeps &ee from the vices of passion. 

n. 

His Lxn as a Lawtxb. l7bB — 1774. 

Ailerlusiwo years of study at Worcester, he retozmt 
to Bramfeee, is a^aitted to pn^oein the Su^ierior Court 

« WoiH ii> 10k 35, aad daevri^ 
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sdf m ft hiwj&£ in. M& nft^ve riXls^. Bat Ma iegal edu- 
ction is Quly bsgm. hx tke midst of intimMd di^onltias^ 
he toils trntij at Mz work, not withrat sighing for his old 
school at Woromier, wluch he so mcclx diajiked while 
iliBre. His phm. of lags! stadj wsa qoite comprdhenaivo. 
He wished to trnders^d Natonil Ijaw, which is jostiee, 
and 80 wooid sitidy the gre»t wnters on Ethics, the Com" 
mon Law cf England^, and the Sttttates, and also the Ciril 
lje» Eome, whiJi hfes had guch inflrsncp on the ad" 
minii^^i^cin of Justice thronghont aU Christendom. 8noh 
KtFady demanded ih@ reading of manj books-— a weariness 
to his iesh ; for hie waa hay and impetaons by tarns, and 
mifit for tisie sohoIiMr's slow, silent work. Bnt hia ambi- 
Um. waa intense and persistent, though he gmnibled at 
the diMcnsIly of studying L&w while practising it daring 
' a mabling, roving, yagrant, vagabond life,* 'of here and 
ererywhere/ His townsmen were disposed to honour 
their yonng lawyer a little. Hiey tinsrefore elected him ' 
one qS the highway Surveyors, and he willingly undertook 
the business Of mending the roads of Bndntree-— hia first 
official wosk. Hia first cause in court was a fidlure. Hia 
writ was IQ drawn. He feared it wculd be so, and did 
not wish to undertake it ; but the ^ orael reproaches of 
my mother,^ and other consideraJaions, misled him. How* 
e79if, hi: overcame his own defeat, and aitw some years 
had a conaidarable business. Btill his reputation gprew 
slowly. 

On the 2&tli of October, 1764, he married Miss Abigail 
Smith, daughter of Bev. Mr Smith, minister Wey- 
mouth, a town adjoimag Brslnkee, and then he oom* 
menoed houseket^ing on Ms owsi account. The course 
of true love, ii seemf^ had itc troubles in his, as in many 
OMea. Mr Smitk held his daughter in hi^ consideration.' 
He had mamed the daughter of C'Aonel John Quincy^ 
• 



■wh-Q w&B of im aristocrafcio Braintreo ^naiij, !xaving some 
property, aad bemg a good deal engrossed in 4he pnMio 
a^dr» of ike Colonjr. H@r grandmoths? irag ja&noed Noif' 
. ton^ f from the town of BiiiigliAmj, 2ljAssadiimti!», 

a^d WB» of the siuae fsmiij m the &anoaB Johsi Noiian> a 
dimdfbl iimuste:? of Xps:;;rich, find ftflcemar^ Boston, 
wlioha^p^ toimtg tlie Qnsl^eTS. Jolm Nozton was a 
mm veiy pious, it was said, bat in his case, it was ' grac^ 
graSied on a omb stock.' She was also a daughter of ihi& 
miniiriier at Hiz^ham, and daecended from .iMie &mons 
Thomas Shepard^first xnimster of i^ewton, now Caanbndge. 
Those were the aristocracrf and 'first families' <xfthst 
daj. The ministisr and his daughters belonged t6 the 
West End of W^ymonth, for e^en Weymooth had its 
West End at that time. But poor John Adams, a man of 
obsoisre des<^t, did not belong to the West End <ci any- 
thing. Should he be allowed to oany off sndx a prise f 
Tradition saja the Berermid fiather thonght not. He had 
three daughters, Mary, or, as she was then called, PoUy, 
the eldor, Abbj, the middle one, and Betsey, the younger. 
Mr Biohard Granoh, also of Braintree, bnt bom in Eng- 
land, was a man of some talents, with great meduKQaosl 
•Idll, wherewith he had fonght his own way to ednoation, 
sad had acquired repntation and some wealth as a lawyer. 
He also came a wooing at the same maiudon, addreesing 
himself to Miss PoUy, while Mr Adorns made samHaa,* 
Tisita on behalf of Miss Abby. Mr Ortsach was wacmly 
welcomed by the Beverend &ther. H9 treated him with 
great (xmsuLeration* On Sunday nights, which were emu 
then, as now, corjBecrated to the pioos nses of the Beiigion 
of Yosng Hearte, Mr Cranch's harse waaweQ oaied tm at 
the poroohisl baxn, and he was himadlf triMted with great 
Idndneas and oonsicleration in ^ puochisl hsoae. But 
John Adams was tiioaght a disloyal Bob^oHi by &>» nmd§» 
tear^ hot, impetaonx, impatient, tmcertaio, wttli sobbing 
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Glti lmndi, and! no decided fature. ' So, while ttio dauf^-hker 
tniM[lod> tlie father frowned on the poor, obsonre lover. He 
tinted Mm mdely, neglootod him, overlooked and an- 
noyed him not a little. Hib horse ate hay , on Snndfty 
night. Of oonrae all the little country parish knew how 
hiB aflyrs were f^oing on in tho minister's family, and the 
story Boon ap^etad to the regions round about. 

Mr Smith had told each of hia daughters that the 
Snndiay before their marriage he would preach them a 
eennon, from whatever text they shoitld ohoose. WheA 
Mr Orandh was ready. Miss Polly selected * Mary hath 
chosen that good part, which shall not be taken away 
from hor'* John and Abby were both present t.o hear 
the discotiTse, and all the parish sat and listened with 
greedy wonder. The old gentleman expatiated upon the 
' good part,' » It was obbdij!NOSi. He dwelt wiih great 
miction on the necessity of obedienc on the part of 
ddldren to their parents. It was especially important 
that ^nghters should obey in all things ; and more par- 
tictdai'Iy in the matter of selecting a husbands 'And 
Mkry hath chosen that good parti' Bat, in dne time, Mr 
AjBams also had' a cage ready for the mmister'a second 
bird. Abby must ohooSe her test,, the bright girl. She 
tobk^ ' Johxi came neither eating nor drinking, and they 
saya He hath a devi!.' The old man objected, but the 
daughter would not be entreated, and he preached on the 
test In the case of the aforesaid John and Abby, and to 
the no little delight of ihe pariah.* 

Miss Abby was an adn^fable woman, religidns with- 
cat Sixiaticism or bigotry, affectionate as wife and ffiother^ 
Gonsdieni^btxB to the last degree, but not at all anatere; 
thri%, wise, pirndeiit, smd forecasting* and With calm, 
cool jndjapnent, which saw the right proportion of aiQ 

* llie siosy is differen% told by otber ^|ith^ 
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things. If AdAinjifrfw not blesMki in Ids oottrtslif Im» 
waa in lus maiTiagA. jBW nien had «re» » aobW nwlsi 
He long aftervrarda writoa of hia marriage^ thai ib wa« 
' tho aonroe of a!i ' his ' Mioity/ Her e<iltteatimi waa quite 
scanty and iirogular ; »he waa nev^er sent to aohool, bat 
picked np a Uttio here and there. She read a tatr booln, 
chiefly poetical, it seems; hut the Spectator waa among 
them. So the hisiorio playa of Sbaki^epeare, and 
perhaps the others. These were faithfttlly -read, jndioioiia- 
ly pondered over, and abundantly qnoted flouring 'tU her 
life, in her letters. She said herself/-"- 

< The little knowledge I have gained 
Wm all from simple nature dtrwaed.' * 

The education of women was greatly neglected in New 
England by the Puritans. Mrs Hutchinson had made them 
a^d of her strong and subtle mind, aocompHRhed with 
eonsoientions culture. In Adams's yondi it was faahion^- 
able to ridicule 'female learning.* 
, After his marriage to the minister's danghter of Wey- 
mouth, the descendant from sach re^ermd luioestoni, Ui 
profession and business receivied a considerable inorease. 
A year or two later his townsmen honooured him by makings 
him one tf the Selectmen Braxntree^ He ent^rcf^ 
npoti hie o^ce the 4th of March;, 1 766. He menttonft tibe 
Biot with hearty es:nltation, not thmlda% of aaiofhisr 
[Fourth of March, thirty-one years later, General Wtwfaiiig^ 
to4; <u^d fifteen States in the l^kgroiind. For fbnr 
gesex^tions some of his faioaily had bee»a memJ^em of iSt» 
ljk>azd of Selectmi^ Befbre long he beeamie^^ w^eS knows: 

* JQier fiither, a cantions mair, im^iAt «bo?« all thh^,, mrar io 
iftak 01 of anybody ; to say all the lumdsome ihihgs oonid <^ per. 
ioastbatnfrevU^ 33ttt her graadfiitiiw, Johix Q<*iig«)y^ wmarlubte 
fjor 11^9^ liaising anybody} he did not often sp, 4k cfU^ htti fa»aehiofli 
^ Adams's Works, il S06. 
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iji tiho muMy. Ho took lively miorost in opposing fcho 
' I^Ump Aot, and gofc ft town meoting called at Braintree^ to 
ittat*iliofc Iwftp roproiaoiitative in the General Court to oppose 
th^ie wicked i«ieftsure> and resist its execnfcion. Ho drafted 
the Eosolutipits, and tli© town meeting pasBed thorn . 
nnaniittonaly. Forty other towns soon accepted ' them 
without alteration. They contain brave words, thought- 
fully spoken at the right time.* His celebrated Reyoln- 
tionftry kinsmap, Samuel AdamB^ adopted eome of his 
paragraphs, and the town of Boston, in Faneuil Hall, then 
said * Ay,' In the midst of the Stamp Act trouble, 22nd 
December, 1766, Forefathors' Day, Sunday, he writes in 
his journal, * At home with my family, thinking ; " and 
again, Christmas Day, 'At home, thinking, reading, 
searching concerning taxation without consent ; concern- 
ing the grea,t pause and rest in business.* t 

Ihere was great matter for him to think of. New 
England stood at the thresihold of Bevolution, and only 
Samuel Adams and a few more saw where the next step 
yrould be. As the people would not accept the stamps, the 
courts of justice were fldl closed. Boston asked the Governor 
and Council to open the courts, and cho^e Mr Gridley, 
Jfi^meS Otis, and John Adams to defend their position. 
It yrOB a great honour for the young men, Otis and Adams,^ 
to be employed in such a cause, and to be associated with 
such counsel as Oridley, the ablest lawyer and the most 
elesrant sneaker in New Bncrl&nd,t This w?%s 'thematie?' 
he was 'tMnking ' about. He believes the people showjed 
cowai?3ice by this inactivity, and too much respect for the 
Act.§ : Ho sa>j^ the law^ most of them, became Tories 
and went down to Halifax. ' The bar seem to behave like 
ia fiopk of ah^^ * ' The net seems to be thrown 

• Wcttiti^ 465. See, espeoioUy, 467, third paragraph, 
t Works, il 162—164. f See Works, i. 76; ii. 165. 
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o?er fcliom, fiud iihoy havo Hoarooly courago loffc to florinoe 
anci to jSuttor/* Tho * Bons of Liberty ^ worft mado of othor 
Bfcuff, and so w«8 John Adftnaa. 

But the Stamp Act troubles got ended by the repeal 
of the law in 1766, 'It was founded on a mistaken 
principle/ But the MaasachnsettB Legislature had already 
taken the first needful step of Rovoh'tion, and hod called 
a Convention of delegates. All the Colonial Legipktures 
had been summoned to meet at New York on the first 
Tuesday of October, 1765.t 

In the 3pr»ng of 1768 Mr Adams removed his family to 
Boston, living in Brattle Square. Governor Bernard 
offored him a considerable place in tho Govemmentj — the 
oflBice of Advocate-General. Adams at once refused it. 
He was poor : this offered him money. He was ambitions : 
this assured him respect and high consideration, and 
opejaed the road to all honour. But he was just, and said,, 
^ Get thee behind me, Satan.* Nay, he would not ask to 
be appointed Justice of the Peace, so cautious was he of 
receiving favoors which might bias his judgment. Yet he 
took no active part in poUtics, would not speak at the 
Boston town meetings, then so firequent and important. 
He \irould not even attend them. He devoted himself to 
his profession and to the support of his femily. Yet he 
ssWas popular with the Pfltriotic pariy. The Sons* of 
liberty came at night and serenaded him in. his house, 
closd to the main guard pf the British soldiers, who had 
thon been qaarter|fl uj^j^ti the saspected aaid rebellious 
town. He was Jjlaced on tEe,, Committee to prepare in- 
stracfcions for . James Otis, - -|5|oma8 Gushing, Samuel 
Adams, and John Hancock, th^iBdston Representatives. 

On March 6, 1770, the Boston Massacre, so called, oc- 
oun^ed. : Captain Preston, w^o conunandcii, and the six 

• W6rk8,ii. 156. f /WMs, i^rp. 68^109. 
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uoldiors ytho firod the fatal shot, woro arrosUnl and hold in 
jail, U) bo triod for mui'dor. Thoy ftpplied to Mr Adams 
to defend them, lie consented, ngairiBt the adnco of 
•dl hit! friondB. He induced Mr Jofliah Quincy, Jr., to aid 
in tho defonco. DiHfcinguiHhed Iftwyorw hjwl d<>c]inod to 
help tb^ soldiern, for thoy feared tho popular ojiitiicin ivhich 
demanded their blood. lliB acceplianco of thiH duly wan >t 
rnoBt unpopular act, makinp him suHpected of favouring 
the Govomraont whoso HoldiorR ho was called upon to 
defend. It was conHiderod 'ruinoun' for him. A groat 
clamonr was raiBod agiunst liim. He managed tho case 
Btkilfully. All wore acquitted of tho charge of murder, 
two only found g;jilty of manslaughter. Thus far thiB was 
tho most valiant deed of his life. It coni him fourteen or 
fifteen days of mofit arduous work, and the Bum received 
in payment of all his labour and buccckh was nineteen 
gtiinoas, say, ninety-fivo dollarfi ! ♦ 

While tho case was still pending, he was chosen one of 
the RoproBentativoB of the town of Boston to tho groat 
Convention, 16th of Juno, 1770. I believe Samuel 
Adams "brought this to pass. Now, for tho first time, is 
he really committed to tho Politics of the People. ' I con- 
sider tho step as a devotion of my family to ruin, and of 
myBslf to death/ Baid he.f ' At this time I had more 
business at the bar than any man in the Province. My 
health was feeble, and I was throwing away as bright 
prospects as any man ever had before, him. I had devoted 
myself to endless labour and anxiety, if not to infamy and 
to death, and that for nothing, except what indeed was, 
and ought to be, all in all, a sense of duty.' He told his 
wife; fihe saw the peril, burst into tears, and said, the 
noble woman, * You have done aa you ought, and I am 



• Works, L 104,110; ii. Sc29. 
f Works, ii. 232 ; i. 106. Bee remarks of Joha Qaincj Adams. 
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willing nharfl in nil that in to camo^ and to plaoo my 
truBt in J'rovi don CO.'* 

Boon iift.cr, the Boston lU'prf»ncinfj:it.ivo8, or, as they 
wOTfl then c/»J1(h1, ' tho iioston 8oat/ rained Bomo con- 
trover^y with tho Governor, (iovenior Shirloy, then living 
in retiroment at Koxbnr)', liennng of it, aRkod, ' Whoaro 
tho BoHton Scat f ' Ho was tohl, ' Mr Cufihing, Mr IIak- 
cock, Mr Sft^nuol Adams, an<l Mr John Adams.' Tho old 
Governor repliwl, 'Mr l/iishing ] know, and Mr Han- 
cock I know, bnt whoro tho devil this brao© of AdamBOS 
come from I know not.' Ha(i ho lived a litMo longer, ho 
might liavo found out whoro they wont to, taking tho 
Nation with thcm.f 

In tho General Court, John Adams was of great service 
to tlio Pat.riots. They nooded an able and ready lawyer. 
Thateher was dead ; Otis was worse than dead, the victim 
of his own intemperance and of tho malignant blows of an 
as&assin. Mr Hawlcy, ono of tho ablest and most far- 
sighted men in the Province, lived at Northampton, and 
was, moreover, too melancholy for a principal leader in the 
General Court. John Adams seemed made for the vacant 
place — a ekiiful lawyer on the People's side. You find his 
name on most of tho important committees, and the marks 
of his pen, his' thought and technical skill, in the chief 
^ papers of that session. But his health failing, he declined 
re-election, and retired to his farm at Braintree, stili 
keeping his office in Boston, determined t-o avoid politics 
altogether. But his profession, nature, and tho circum- 
stances of the timfes, were too strong for him. He must 
take sides with the people, and against tho officers of the 
Crown ; and I find his busy pen writing articles for tho 
newspapers in the great controversy of the day. 

Tiiough r.o longer in tho General Court, it seems that 
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ho drafted tho moat imporfcariti papei' on tlie Gre»,t Qaostion 
of t/lioflo timoH, and waa called upon to dofondii. This lie 
jn orapUy and ably did - * and IliitcWnson was foiled in his 
attempt to prove the legal riglit of Parliament to tax tho 
Oolonioa/or t,o n^^o them against their consent. Then, 
flame (1773) Dr Franklin's oxpoaare of tho letters of 
Hutchinson and Oliver, who had suggested to the British 
Government that in W«*tv Englond 'there must be an 
abridgment of what we call British liberties/ The wrath 
of tho p fairly stirred by this adroit movement 

sviTiVauklin reachiag. across the sea.f 

May 2b, 1773, was Election day in Massachusetts, 
^he House of Bepresentativos cho ^e John Adams as one 
of the Council. Governor Hutchinson, who hated him 
bitterly, put his negative on the choice, because of ' the 
very conspicuous part he had taken in opposition to the 
Government.' But soon the General Court addressed the 
ixinj^^ askiu^ hi^ to remove Governor Hutchinson and 
Lien' onant Governor Oliver, both Massachusetts men, both 
traitors. Hutchinson went to London to confer with the 
Li.c ,h G -emment, but he never saw his native land 
again. J No patnotic eye drops a tear on the neglected 
g yo of the New England man whose splendid talents rnd 
popular tjioqc'snce were devoted to the ruin of his native, 
^^udj af d who struggled violently to put a chain on the 
■neck n^his fellow-countrymen, Hutchinson had prevented 
Adams f/om being one of the Honourable Council ; but, 
before the eye of the world, he himself soon became un-. 
kuorni, and trampled in the dust. 

The British Government wished to control the judges. 
It is an old trick. ' Let me interpret the laws, I care not 
V h^ mrkes them,' is the motto of tyrants to this very day. 
Of courao the judges were willing ; when were they ooher- 
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wiao ? Bat the people of thd day refused to have a olmMi 
of gold, put round tho oourt-houso by the King, nnde^ 
which, all hia creatnro Judges must crawl as they wont in* 
One Chief Justice, without performing any of the duties 
of hia office, actually took the royal salary for eighteeii 
months afterwards. Three of the puisne judges could not 
be rehed upon. The House adjourned the (General Court, 
and asked the Governor to remove the Chief Justice. The 
Governor forbade the adjournment, and refused the re- 
moval. What should be done ? Should such a Juuge, 
who himself is the King's slave, hold a court, and de* 
termine the law for freemen ? In 1773 wise men thought 
that such folly would be ruin ! John Adams said, Im^ 
peach the Chief Justice.* The Charter of William.and 
Mary gives the House of Representatives the power.' 
Other lawyers — lawyers are alwaj s a timid class of men, 
their maxim being ' stare decisis * — ^hesitated. They 'did 
not know;' 'thei'e was no American precedent.' John 
Adams was not only careful to follow the old precedents 
that were good, but also to make the good precedents that 
we use now. The Chief Justice was impeached; ninety- 
two to eight in the House of Eepresentatives. When 
Jurors came into the Courts of Suflfolk County they would 
,^ lioii be Bworn. Said they, ^We shall not sit under a 
Judge impeached of high crimes and misdemeanours.* 
Jurors did the same all over the State. , The Eoyal Court 
never sat again. Nay, there were no courts till aft«r 
April 19, 1775, when the Provincial GDvemment set thin^ 
on their feet again. Here was a deadlock for the Govern- 
ment. "Hutchinson and Oliver, and their gang of Tories, 
were routed in the House, routed in the Courts, and routed 
before the People. 

It was the beginning of the end; but, generally, mm. 
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^id wot seo it, only auoli men aa Samuel Adams, Joseph 
HaTvley, and the faiT'-sighted Franklin, already advising a 
General CongroBS,* Adama, tlion thirty-eight years old, 
was the ablest law^'or in New^ Eiigland, perhaps in America. 
Ho had the right thought at the right time, and the 
courage to moke thftt thought a thing. Shall such a man 
belefb 't.0 live on potatoes and Indian meal' at Braintree> 
with nothing to do F Massachusetts thought otherwise. 

m. 

Me .Adams as a Politician m the Amehio/in Congress. 

1774—1777. 

The Boston Port Bill, and other revengeful acts, were 
passed through the Parliament of Great Britain in March, 
1774*. In the following 13th May, General Gage, the 
Military Governor of Massachusetts, came to Boston with 
his army, to dragoon the people into submission. As 
the Judges were impeached, the Courts were all closed, 
business was at an end, and grass growing on the Long 
Wharf. Adams did not receive & shilling a week from his 
profession. 

The 17th of June is a marked epoch in American His- 
tbiy. On that day, 1774, the General Court, in session at 
Salem, sat with its doors bolted fast. ' No man must go 
out to tell what they are doing", nor come in to interrupt 
tiiem.' They chose, by a vote of one hundred and seven* 
teen ayes to twelve nays, James Bowdoin, Thomas Cush- 
ing, Eobert Treat Paine, Samuel Adams, and John 
Adams, as delegates to the Continental Congress, to meet 
at Philadelphia on the first of the next September, n 
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Adams donated his own ability, dmhtod the Natian*fl 
genina,* Mr Bowdoin did not afctond. He had too mtiola 
money to risk in such »n enterprise, too mmh. re«ip»ot»r- 
bility to bo a member of a Revolutionftry Oongreaa. 

The fonr delegates rode to Philadelpbia. in a coach-"- 
'four poor pilgrims.' Their jonmoy through New Eng« 
land was a triumphal procefision. At New Hav«n they 
visited the grave of Dixwell the Begioido. A significant 
visit that was to the tomb of one of the fifty-two, who said, 
'Off with the head of Oharlea Sfmart. He is not St to 
live, and enslave Englishmen/ Until he reached New 
York at this time, Adams had never been ont of New 
England. 

In Congress the New England delegates had a very 
difficult part to perform. They were regarded with great 
distrust. First, they were Puritan people ; second, they 
were thought desirous of breaking with the British Go- 
vernment, and aiming at Independence. Yirginia alone 
stood with New England. All the other States looked 
on with suspicion, especially New York and Pennsylvania. 
This was the problem : To have New England ideas pre- 
vail without putting forward New England men. Samuel 
Adams was the most far-sighted and revolutionary man 
^ then in the Nation. None surpassed him i£i the great art; 
df organizing men, of leading the unwilling, while he 
seemed only to follow. At first the two Adamses did not 
seem to have much influence. They were looked on with 
great suspicion. At length it turned out that they put 
their ideas into all the rest. But, at the beginning, Yir- 

* Adams's Works, i. 148. ' We have not mm fit for the times. 
We are deficient in genius, in education, in travel, in fortime, in ererjr- 
ihing. I feel nnatierable andetj. God grant ns wisdom and forti* 
tnde ! Should the opposition be suppressed, should this country sab" 
mt, what infaaiy and ruin! God forbid! Death, in aaj fdnn, is less 
tefrible.' A3«o, Works, ii. S38. 
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gmi« wm nmrlj m far adyanoed m Mow Eiiglauii Bich« 
aid Henry Lee stood sido by side with Bamuel Adam«. 
' Tho grave, atom figure ' of Goorgo Wasliingtoii waa not 
fw off. There ho was, at the sooond sesflion, after the 
hattlo of Loicington, symbolically clad in hia military nni- 
fosTM, a Bword at his aide, the thoughtful Colonel, who 
spoke in deeds, nob worda. 

John A dams continued as a member of Congress from 
September, 1774, till November, 1777. The first session 
lasted but eight weeks — consulting, making a Declaration 
of Rights and Griovancos, and preparing Potitiona and 
Memorials to the British Government and people. On 
tho 10th of May it assembled again. During his service 
in that body Mr Adams tried to induce Congress to adopt 
the Massachusetcs Army,— which had been gathered after 
the battle of Lexington, — to make the fight national, and 
to put that gallant son of Virginia, George Washington, 
at its head ; thus to gain that great State of Virginia, 
and all the Southern States, so that they should make 
common cause with New England; to advise the indi- 
vidual States to annihilate their old Provincial Govern- 
ments and dependence on Great Britain, and to make a 
new Constitutional Government of their own ; to declare 
Independence; to unite the States into one Confedera* 
tion; to make alliances with Foreign Nations^, and to 
establish a Navy. 

It wp« a difficult matter to accomplish all this, bnt it 
waa done ; partly by John Adams's ardent vigour ; p^ly 
by the admirable resource and persuasive talent of Samuel 
Adams, so ably helped by Bichard Henry Lee, JefiersoBj 
Patrick Henry, and others ; partly by the quiet diligence 
and immense intellect of Dr Franklin. But at this day it 
impossible to tell in detail what each man did. Con- 
gress sat with closed doors. The journals gave nothing 
but reports, and these in the most official and meagre 
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form. Mr Adamia's Dhvy, hm own lottors^ and thoso of 
others, help to eke out the Bcantj record. 

The Declaration of Rights and GrievanccB, October 
IZ, 1774;, was one of the most important documents of tho 
Revolutionary Con^oas. Mr Adams drafted itj, and wm 
the author of its moat important parts. He eeoms to have 
had something to do "vsrith composing the Declaration of 
Independence. A copy of tho original draf% is still extant 
in his handwriting, and in England another cppy in Frank- 
lin's, it is said.* John Adams was the chief orator in de- 
fence of the Deolamtion, and of Independence itself (' the 
Colossus of that debate but no vestige of his speech 
remains. Fe drew up the rules and regulations for the 
Navy, the foundation of tho present naval code; also he 
di-affced the Articles of War. Wo must thank him for so- 
looting George Washington to be tho Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army.f Mr Hancock, it seems, wanted the 
office, and never forgave Adams for placing Colonel 
Washington in it. But affyerwards John Adams, like 
Samuel Adams, and many others, had at time^ some dis- 
trust of Washington. It was not to be wondered at ; not 
surprising that such should have been the case. 

In several things Adams ran before the mass of the 
^ leaders in Congress. He did not wish the vote to be by 
BtateSj fo? this gave to BslaTysrs sad Ehcdo Island as 
much power as to Virginia and Massachusetts. He did 
not hope much good from the shortsighted agreement 
not to import &om Great Britain, and not to export to her 
shores. He saw the importance of & Navy, perhaps be- 
fore any other member of Cou^t:«ss, and he decidedly 
favoured a Military Academy. 

He laboured hard in three years of his service. He 
was chairman of twenty-five Committees, and served like-i 
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wise on aixty-five more. This does not inoludo n number 
of comtnitteos as to which the names of the members aro 
not recorded in the journals of Congress. For a long 
time ho was chairman of tl\e Board of War, performing 
the work of the Secretary of War under the Revolution- 
ary Government. Yet he was never a recognized leader 
in Congress. His rapid, impatient mind disdained the 
intermediate steps in the slow process of attaining great 
ends. But ho really led men, the course of events greatly 
aiding him. Still, in the march of Indepeiidence, he 
never shot so far before the rest as his deep-heart^ed and 
more silent kinsman, Samuel Adams, nor had he such in- 
sight into the rights of the people as Jefferaun, nor yet 
had he such confidence in them. Besides, Adams was 
capricious, and in the most critical period of the Revolu- 
tion, while chairman of the Board of War, he absented 
himself from Congress nearly four months, from October 
13, 1776, to February 9, 1777— a period full of terrible 
defeats, though enlightened by the brilliant actions at 
Trenton and Princeton. He was not conciliatory in word 
or deed. 

He left Congress on the 11th of November, 1777, and 
returned home. While a member of Congress, he was at 
the same time one of the Selectmen of the town of Brain- 
tree, and successively a member of the General Court and 
of a Council of his native State, and was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, October, 
28, 1775.* He accepted the office though he never en- 
tered on its duties or received any salary. He wrote an 
admirable Proclamation to the People of his State, full of 
sound principles of Government, and addressing itself to 
the nobler emotions of Humanity .f In the newspapers 
of Boston he abo wrote some able papers in djefence of 
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the Rights of the Oolouiatii. Bat the mont VAluAble do«n- 
mont he vrrot-e in this period of hie ^ifo wim» his * Thoughts 
on Government/ pnbliflhed in 177ft — a work which cioemii 
to have hod much influence upon the Forms of (ilovdrn- 
ment which the Ooloniea adopted.* 



IV. 

Mb Adamb's Cabekb as a Politician and Dipix)matist 
IN EuBOPH. 1778—1787. 

In Novemher, 1777, while Mr Adams, a member of 
Congress, but absent on leave, was argning a oaase in the 
Admiralty Court at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, he was 
told by a friend that he (Mr Adams) was appointed one 
of the Commissionei^ to France, in place of Silas Deane^ 
whose conduct forced Congresb to recall him. James 
Lovell, one of the Committee on Foreign Affiurs, wrote 
him, 'We want one man of iufleziblo integrity on the 
Embassy.' t To accept the office was to risk gpreat 
difficulty and danger. The chance of capture, in crossing 
othe ocean, and of living for a long time shut up in the 
Tower as a Eebel, was great. The payment was little 
for a poor man with a large &mily. But it opened a 
wide field for his ambition, and what was still more with 
hun, Duty said, ' Go,' and he went. | He left home 13th 
of February, 1778, and reached Paris, April 8. But the 
Commercial Treaty and Alliance between France and 
America had been skilfhlly made beforo he leaohed there. 
He found American afiairs in no little oonfnsionj and s 

• Works, It. 183-^, 
t Works, L 375. | Works, iii. 89. 
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gretifc (ieal of quarrollmg' nmon)^ tho ajijoBdn — ' I)ofmo> 
FranlcJirij, feartl, and tho two Looh, Ho liftefcojiKxll to 
biing raatters to bettor order, and partly sacceodod. A 
new diBpositiott of diplomatic offices way made. Franklin 
bocame solo Minister to France^ and Adams, thus left 
without ploce or duty, aoon returned home. He reached 
Boston, Angnst 2, 1779; the next week was elected a 
delegate for Braintree to the Convention presently to ' 
aasemble, and to form the Constitution of Massachusetts. 
It met at Cambridge, September 1, 1779, and immedi- 
ately resolved that they would proceed 'to establish a 
free Republic,' and that the principle of it should be, 
' The Government of a People by fixed laws of their own 
making.' A Committee of thirty-one was chosen to draft 
a Constitution. They chose a sub-committee of five to do 
the work, and these five delegated it to Mr Adams. 
There were already two partieo in the new State — a party 
of Property, represented by James Bowdoin, who could 
not go to Congress because he had great riches ; and a 
party of Persons, represented by Samnel Adams, who 
had done more than any one man to consummate the ideas 
of the New England leaders, and to advance the progress 
of Sevolution. John Adams stood between these two 
parties, desiring to give a due share both to money and to 
.nnxabers. He drafted the first Constitution of Massachn'> 
setts. It was not greatly altered in the large committee^ ' 
or in. the Convention, He also took the most prominent 
part in forming the Political Institutions of Massachu- 
setts, and so he influenced the forms of Government of 
all the many States which have since copied its pro- 
visions. I think this was one of the most important acts 
of his life.* 

But he never eat in the Convention | for before it re- 
• Works, i 284j iv. 213--21&, 
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anaomblofl, in Oofcobor, ho had boon appointed, ono of tho 
MiniBtorn to troaf; with firoai. Britain, and to nogofciafco, 
first, a Treaty of Peuco, and, second, a Treaty of Oom- 
morco. Attended by hio oldoat Ron, — John Qninoy 
Adams, then only promiaing what ho afterwards so boc- 
ceaafnlly performed, — he sailed for Europe, November 
13, 1779, and reached Paris (vift Spain), February 5, 
1780. Ho had a disagreement with Dr Franklin, then 
Minister at Po-ris, and witli the Comte do Vergennea, tho 
actual Chief of the French Government uador Louis tho 
Sixteenth. He could not proceed to England, and Ver- 
gennes advised him not to announce the fact of his ap- 
proach to the British Court till a more favourable oppor- 
tunity should occur. He was greatly irritated at this, 
and seems to havo disturbed the affairs that he was sent 
to compose. He wrote important articles on America, 
and had them pubhshed in the semi-official Journal — 
the ' Mercure de France.' A mutual animosity between 
Adams and Vergennes continued during all his residence 
in France, not well founded on either side.* 

July 27, 1780, he went to Holland, to ascertain if he 
could borrow money for th 3 United States. His hopefnl 
mind made things look more promising than he it^s?- 
wards found them to be. He had important ai*ticles 
"published in the Dutch journals, givinginformation respect- 
ing Ameiicafl affairs, artfully getting some of ohem first 
published iu London. wrote a work, then published 
for the first time, but often aftemards, entitled ' Twenty- 
six Letters upon interesting Subjects respecting the 
Eevolution of America.' f They were admirably suited 
to the time and place, and greatly helped the cause of 
America. Tie informed the Dutch Government, January 
Ij 1781,$ of his appointment as Minister Plepipotentiary 

« Works, i. 298, 31S, 321, 331 f Works, rii. 265. 
% Works, j. 333, 
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iio Uioir Qonrl,, md -pvemnted tliom a meraoria'i, asking to 
recogijiKod nn mah. An thoy woro olow to roBpond to 
Sjift olarm, ho nppooAefl to tho iJutol^ poopio, had hie 
Tnomorial widoiy circokted nmon^ thorn. Btranj^o m it 
mihj aeom, this extrnordinaiy appeal aucccodod. The In- 
dopondont ProvinceB, one hy one, domandod his xecop- 
tion, and on the 19fch of Aprils 1782^ the authoritiea voted 
that ho be recoguized as Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United Statoa of America. The Government at firofc 
vrs,a hoatilo to him, for Holland ^aa nndor English in- 
fluence, and Adams frankly acknowledged this as the 
greatest success of his life. Soon- after he procured a 
loan of about two millions of dollars, and subsequently 
yet others, which were of tho greatest service at a time 
when the United States could get no more credits from 
France.^* Still further, he negotiated a treaty of Amity 
and Commerce between the United States and Holland, 
October 7, 1782. j- In the mean time, July, 1781, at 
Paris, he had taken part in the negotiations for Peace 
with Great Britain, under the mediation of Austria and 
Busaia, but it all came to nothing. After finishing his 
admirable successes in Holland, October 26, 1782, he is 
again at Paris, with Franklin and Jay, to negotiate a 
dejSnitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States. It was a long and difficult matter, full of 
coraiplication and confusion. Both Franklin and Jay had 
great talents — ^Franklin a genius for diplomacy, furnished 
with mor'^ than twenty years of experience" at European 
Courts during times of the greatest trial. But it must 
be confessed that the quick, wide-seeing intelligence of 
John Adams— hia energy, his boldness, and his irresist- 
ible wiU — ^were of great service in securing the Rights of 
America in that negotiation. On 30th November, 1782;, 
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tho treaty waa signed without hho knowledge of tho 
Fnmoh Court. Tim French (JoYornrs'iont hwl bnon no 
tron-choroijifi, thnfc tho Amoi-icna (Jommioriionoro doparfm) 
from their inBtruction 9 from CongrosBj, imkI iinished tii;) 
treaty without tho knowledge of the C'omto <lo Vorgo^i- 
nes. June 21, 1783, it was fligned by tho authorities of 
France, England, and America, mid Poo,co wao dofinitiyolj 
restored.* Mr Adams resigned his offices, hoping to re- 
turn homo ; but CongiesB appointed him, with Frankliir 
and Jay, Commissioner to negotiate a Trof^ty of Oor/i- 
raerce with Great Britain. 

Exhausted by labour and racked by a fever, Adams 
went to England in a private capacity, and waa admitted 
to the House of Lords as the ' Friend of Lord Mansfield/ 
The nest day some one said to him, ' How short a time 
since I heard that same Lord Mansfield say, in that same 
House of Lords, " My Lords, if you do not kill him (Mr 
Adams), he will kill you "V Mr West, the American 
painter, said this 'scene would make one of the finest 
paintings in the progress of American Independence/ lu 
the winter, he hurried over to Holland, to negotiate a new 
loan, and succeeded in the midst of difficulties, caused by 
the rashness or dishonesty of the American Government 
in recklessly overdrawing their credits on Holland.f 

He assisted in makiiig other treatieSj with Sweden and 
with Prussia^ the latter being the celebrated one, which 
does such honour to Dr Franklin. Adams continued to 
live in the neighbourhood of Paris, where his wife and 
family joined him in the summer of 1784. Here he passed^ 
perhaps, the happiest period of his life. John Quincy 
Adams, a promising lad of seventeen, now and 'then 
shows himself in the formal letters of his father and 
mother. But halcyon days are few. February 25, 1785, 
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'h') vrm appointed Envoy to GroaJ; Jiril;n,in. Vcqjormcji! 
mid. to luirn, ' It in a groafc thing to bo an ombfisaador from 
yonc country to tho country you fiprang from. It in n. 
aruu'k ! ' Tlio IJ>uko of Dorscfc oaid, * You will bo much 
ot,arod at/ In May ho wont to lionaon as Minisfcor, Ho 
Tvaa presented to tho King in his cloaoL ; only Lord 
Caemiarfchen was preaent. Aflams made the Ihreo rover- 
encoji, a.nd said, ^ I think myself more fortunato than all 
my foliow-citizens, in having the distinguished honour to 
1)0 the first to stand in your Majesty's royal presence in a 
diplomatic character/ The King said, * I was the last to 
consent to separation, but I will be the first to meet the 
friendsLip of the United States as an independent power/ 
Both were greatly moved, the King the most. In con- 
versation ifterwarda, the Kjing told him he understood ho 
■was not much attached to the manners of Franco. Adams 
smartly answered, ' I have no attachment but to my coun- 
try ; ' whereto the King replied, as quick as lightning, 
■ An honest man will never have any other ! ' * But this 
intemew did not prevent the King from publicly turning 
his back on the American Commissioners^ Adams and 
Jefferson ! Whereupon all respectability turned its pliant 
back. 

Adams's condition in England was unhappy. Amer- 
ica was treated as rsballious, and isspised for her weak- 
ness j shall I not also say, for the dishonourable manner 
in which the Americans refused to pay their debts. He 
met with cold and formal civility, ' such as only the Eng- 
lish know how^ in perfection, to make offensive.' ' No 
Bidrked offence, but supercilious indifference ! ' No treaty 
of Commerce could then be made. The King was cold, 
his family cold, the courtiers cold, pll respectability cold : 
only a few Dissenters and Democrats wero on his side. 
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Tho EnfiisKi. appointod no Minister to America. Adnmfi 
imlgned hia offico, and ccmo homo in 1788. But hohro 
ho Ml England, ho publialiod an iraportanfc work, — ^hifj 
' Bofonco of tlio Araencan Oorqtiiintion,' — which h&(l a 
good deal of influenco tlironj^hout tlio United Btaton. 

V. 

Mi? Ad^ims ii'T tiik Exmoc/tivk op the ' IJitited States. 

1787—1800. 

Mr Adams left Americi?. in iho dark Ixonra of 1779. 
All vaa then uncertain. America might fail in contend- 
ing with her gigantic foe. Ho came back in & cloudy day 
of 1788; it might torn out to be a stormy one. For 
though the foreign foe was overcome, the domestic trou- 
ble from ourselves was by no means so easily disposed of. 
Property and persons were less safe in the States after 
the Pe8;C3, than in the five years before the outbreak of 
the Eevolution. The States were not so prosperous as 
the Colonies. The Provisional Government which had 
carried the Country through the Revolution was falling to 
pieces. The new Federal Government waR not yet estab- 
lished. One by one the States, led by reluctant Massa- 
chusefcts, tardily gave in their consent to a form of National 
Government. The Federal Constitution then offered to 
the People of America for their adoption was the work of 
the merchants in the seaports, of the Southern planters, 
of the officers of the Eevolution, of the Government 
officials, of the men of superior education, and of thspros- 
perousclassesingeneral. Shays' rebellion in Massachusetts 
fidghteaed men who had the most intense democratic 
hostility to centralised power. So some of them assented', 
to the New Constitution. Madison,^ Jefferson, Hancock^' 
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mid Samuoi Adams wore typoB of tliia clasa. Bat; m»,ny 
v/OT'o lioafcilo to ifc. Had ili boon put to n popular vol;o hjk 
raontlia after the Gonvontion ndjoumod, not ih States I 
think, had adopted tho Constitution. 

Great eventB niarcli, through gates which turn oa littlo 
hinges. Upon Mr Adams's return, the Constitution was 
adopted ; a new Government organized. 

The great officers were first to be chosen. President , 
and Vice-President. There could be but one candidate 
for the highest place, ^/aahington had all tho sixty-nine 
Electoral votes. No doubt he should be the first man in 
the Nation. But the second would be a long way behind 
him. There were ten other competitors in the field. Mr 
Adama had thirty-four votes ; thirty-five were against him. 
Ho was elected Vice-President by a minority of votes. His 
most conspicuous rivals were Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock. But Alexander Hamilton was his chief oppon- 
ent, and worked against him in his astute and secret 
way. The motives of Hamilton's conduct at this election 
are not yet quite apparent. 

When John Adams took his oath of ofiice, 2l8t April, 
1789, it was not a bright sky that hung over him. He 
was not a member of the Cabinet. It was his oflBce to 
preside in the Senate. That consisted of twenty-two 
members, though only twenty were usually present. 
When that body was equally divided, which, happened 
twenty times during the two years of the first Congress, 
he gave tho citing vote. It was always then in fiavour 
of Washington.'a Administration, and the measures sup- 
ported by the Federal paity. He took sides with Eng- 
kndy and not with Francoi But in the dull life, of a Vice- 
President he foundino scops for his fecial talents, which; 
were power in debate and firmness in. execntioiii,. Eighfe 
years: this nBlaappy Theseus sst ia thedkaar of tliQ S©imt0j> 
dscidmg pomte of ovden?. aoid now sad: then, givisg b 
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cftstmg' vote. Silonco, calmHosa, impartiality, woro 
cUi(3fly roqaii'ed for that office. Thoy were mot Ma flWninj? 
talonts. Ho called hia * tlio raoat insignificant office tlmt 
over tho invention of man. contrived, or Lis imagination 
conceived/ * In a period of great oxoitoment, 1789, Iao 
wrote the ' Davila * papora, once road with intonso wxatb, 
and with uniimitod delight, now dead, cold, neglected, 
and forgotten. Yet these wrijiinga were his most import- 
ant contributions to the public service between 1780 and 
1797. 

He disliked two men, the moat powerfal in Washing- 
ton's Cabinet ; nay, he hated them ! Jefferson, the De- 
mocrat, and Hamilton, the Federalist. But while he was 
Vice-President, he secured the friendly regards of both 
parties in the Senate notwithstanding those stormy 
times. 

When Washington withdrev from public office, 
Adams was the only man deemed by the Federal party fit 
to be elected President. But some of the Federalists, who 
were leading men in their party, thought that the British 
Government, with all its complicated establishments, was 
the best government that there was in the world, or that 
there ever would be. These men did not trust Mr Adams^ 
because his most transcendental theories of government 
displeased them. Hamilton, his old enemy, now worked 
in secret, and attempted to thrust him aside, while his 
great and more magnanimous opponent, Jefferson, ap- 
peared in open day— as a rival rather than as a foe. 
Adams had seventy-one votes, Jefferson had sixty-eight. 
So Adams was President and Jefferson Vice-President, 
Adams was much chagrined at his me&gre majority, only 
one vote more than the bare number which the law re- 
quired. He called himself© ^'Presidbnt of t'kvB& rotes/ 

® Works,,:; .469. 
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He nm nwom iuto iho office on tho 4fh of Mmoh, 1797. 
Thirty-one yoara b«foro, on thafc dtty, ho mUwod on his 
duty as ono of tho honojsrftblo Soloofcraon of Brainkoo I 
Thoro wm now a less pleasant prospect boforo liira. Tho 
rofciremont of Washington took away the last check 
v;hich had curbed tho frenzy of Fodoraliafca and Demo- 
cratg. 

On tho day when ho became Vioe-Proaidont, and ho, 
m chairman of the Senate, was obliged to declare hia own 
election to the great office, his wife characteristically wrote 
him from her New England home^ — 

* "Tbo sniQ 18 dressed in brightest beams, 
To give thy honours to the diiy." 

' My thoughts and meditations are with yon, and my 
petitions to Heaven are that " the things which make for 
peace may not be hidden from yonr eyes" My feelings 
are not those of pride or ostentation npon the occasion. 
They are solemnized by a sense of the obligations, the 
important trusts, and numerous duties connected with it. 
That you may be enabled to discharge them with honour 
to yourself, with justice and impartiality to your country, 
and with satisfaction to this great people, shall be the 
daily prayer of your A. A.* * 

His position was esceedingly difficult, 

I. The great strife between Federalists and Democrats 
was then at its height, while at the same time tho wars in 
Europe roused the passions of all Americans, who fiercely 
took sides and embraced opposite opinions. Tho Demo- 
crats, however, were to triumph in the end. Nothing but 
reverence for Washington sustained the Federal party 
during the first four years, under the new Constitution. 
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Bufc Waaliisigtoii had now withdrawn, and to woakoB yot 
moi'O tho OouBGrvfltivo cause, tlio Fedoraliflta Iml not entire 
coBfideiioo in Adarafi. 

II. Jij Mb Toiation to liia party, ho folt bound to accept 
the feoblo Cabinet which Washington had loft in power: 
Pickering and Wolcott from New England, MoHenry 
from New Jersey, and Charles Lee from Virginia. They 
had no hold on the country. By great services or great 
talent, they could give Adams na moral or ppiitical sup- 
port. They were only qualified to conduct the routine of 
ofHce, and to Buperintend official work. 

m. These old oflicialB felt no obligation to Adams, and 
bore no allegiance to him. Three of them were Hamil- 
ton's men, by him selected for General Washington, who 
had a misplaced confidence in Hamilton. Adams's Cabinet 
originally looked to Hamilton as their master and chief, 
not to the actual President. Their writings prove this. 
Adams wished to be President of the Nation. He found 
it impossible, because his Cabinet insist<ed that he should 
be President only of the Federal Party. 

The chief acts of Adams's administration are briefly 
told. The French, in the fury of the Revolution, became 
hostile to America ; treated our Ministers with contempt, 
^ordering them out of their territory, plundering our ships, 
&jad ihrough ikeir agents violating the sovereignty of our 
soil. There was danger of a war with France, and so it 
became necessary that the Nation should be put in a state 
of defence. The Ultra-Federalists wanted a war with 
France, and to compromise their diflferences with England; 
But the chief Democrats favoured France, and hated Eng- 
land to an extraordinary degree. Adams, who was now 
the slave of a party, wished to act purely on tiiedefensiTe, 
He broke with his Cabinet on the question of the com- 
sjsasad of tho new army. All wsrs agrsed that Washing- 
ton should be General-in-Chief. The Cabinet desired that 
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ITnmilion should bo aocond in rank. Sucli was tlio 
ambitious claim of Hamiltou himaolf; and Wasliingtou 
quictJy favoured it. Adams wisbod to coimnission Knox 
or Pickering. After much contention, Adttm» yielded to 
Wasliington, but not graciouoly. 

Tho Froncb Court had rojoctrod tbo American Minister. 
A most respectable comniisiiion, Mr Marshall, Mr Picker- 
ing, and Mr Gerry, were sent out to settle affairs. They, 
too, were treated with equal disdain. In a mosBage to Con- 
gress, 2]sfc of June, 1798, Mr Adams said, 'I will never 
send another Minister to Franco without assurance that he 
will be received, respected, and honoured as the rop;resent- 
ative of a great, free, powerful, and independent nation, * 
War seemed unavoidable. The Nation armed itself, and 
made ready for fight. The Dutch offered to mediate.f The 
French, agent advised Mr Murray, our Minister at the 
Hague, that if the Americans should send a new envoy, he 
would be ' received as the representative of a great, free, 
powerful, and independent nation.' Should Adams re- 
fuse the offer ? That were indeed madness. Should 
he consult his Cabinet ? They were all in favour of war, 
and would betray the measure to other Federalists. They 
might, and probabiy would, defeat the peaceful policy he 
had determined to pursue. He took the respjnsibility 
apon himself, and on tbe 18th of February, 1799, he seat 
a message to the Senate, nominating Mr William V^na 
Murray Minister to France, at the same time transmitting 
the despatch of Talleyrand, promising that France would 
receive an envoy from America. ' Is Mr Adams mad ? ' 
asked a Federal Senator of Mr Pickering. The Federal- 
ists were indignant. The Senate committee on the nom- 
ination sought an interview ; but they found the President 

♦ Works, i. 519. 

t The French QoTemment assumed a milder tone. They wished for 
reconciliatioE with America. ' i 
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as infloxiblo ftH tlio granito of hiw own nattvu IuHh. IIo 
uddod Mr EIIbw ortli und Patrick Hoiiry fco tho oointniHnion. 
Tho Senato confirmed fclio nominationa, but. aH Ilt^iu^ d(v- 
clmed, Qoorgo Davio, of North Carolina, wan pi»* in hiH 
plftco. 

This wa3 ono of tho grop.t acta of his lifo ; no |niblic 
dood cost him inoro courage. It saved tho nation from a 
war, but it piirchaaod for Adams tho hatred of his pai ty, 
at least of its controlling and most ambitious raon. ITiough 
wisdom may ride in ono pannier, the other iifj (ifton h<«avy 
with folly. After this great deed, on March 10, 1799, 
Adams retired to his home at Quincy for more than sevon 
months,* abandoning the Government to his faithless 
Cabinet ; only occasionally corresponding with his Secre- 
taries upon such matters as were submitted to him. He 
had afterwards much cause to repent that he had not dur- 
ing this period remained at the seat of Government, and 
in the control of its Executive affairs. 

The Alien and Sedition Laws, so deservedly hateful 
to Americans, were the measures not of himself, but of 
his party. He assented to them, and so his was the 
blame; but he never liked them, and pardoned John 
Fries, the first man ever tried for treason againiSt tho 
United States, if indeed he could be said to have been 
\ried at all. This again brought on Adams the wrath of 
his Cabinet and of the leading men of his party. 

Such, at last, became the discrepancy between him and 
his Cabinet, that he removed the chief men from office, 
filling their places with others of a different stamp. Ho 
settled some complicated difficulties with both Englsmd 
and France. But his party was displeased with him. 
Some of them — Hamilton and others — sought to destroy 
him. 

• Works, viii. 628, et seq. ; also, ix. 37 ; Gibbs, * Adminiatrations,' 
ii. 248. 
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olioson I'roaidont jh Mn pkoo. Thia TVo,f3 tiio groat grioi' 
mi^ sorrow of his lifo. Ho took wlia-t vongoanco ho coald 
on. hia tri«mj)ho,nfc rival — obco hm intimate friond. JuBt 
na ho vma leaving office lio filled up many now judicial ap- 
poinfcmontdi then recently created by act of C'ongrenfi. 
These were called the appointmonta of * tho Midnight 
Judges,' from the commissions of iiomo of them having 
been made at nine o'clock on tho evening of the 3rd of 
March, 1801, while, as it was then considered, hia 
Presidency was to cease at midnight of that date. On the 
4th March, before snnriae, he left the s<?at of Govorament, 
his feelings not suffering him to attend the inauguration of 
hia Democratic successor! Private grief, also, for the 
recent death of a son, lay heavy on his heart,* with his 
great political defeat. 

VI. 

The Ex-Psesident m Private Life. Feom 4th Mabch, 
1801, TO 4th July, 1826. 

Crashed with shame, and filled alike with grief and 
indignation, Mr Adams went home to his farm at Quincy, 
passing at once from the most intense activity of mind to 
the dull existence of a country gentleman in a little town. 
On. the laat yea? of his office hia letters camo to him by 
thousands. The next,. out of office, there were hardly a 
himdred. His franking privilege seemed to be all his 
visible record for five and twenty years of earnest public 
toil. He who so proudly 

, ' Once trod the ways of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of hononr/ 
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nf>w fvo dn pJi. 171.0T* fJonnrfi Jiim vrhon. iho mnnhlo dT l.Voni- 
doTxfcml powor Mi oft'. 

*Loyo muh with hope; tho sinking Sftat.onman'n «!oor 
Lota in fUo crowd of woraluppern no moro.' 

But dear oH Maaaaclmaotts would nob dono-ci) imr uon,' 
faithful and yot dialioiiourod. 'ITio LoginIn!,r.\ro nmxt him, 
for his past eemceo, their thanks, in an Mlilrone sincoro, 
foeantifal, and affectionate. It was a nohioact of hia native 
State, which ho had done so much to illustralo and to 
protect. It touched the sad old man's always thankful 
heart, and he found the linal applauacs of his BtaU) ' more 
grateful than any which had preceded them.' The 
farmers and mechanics of the town of Qnincy honoured his 
next birthday, cheering him with words of endearment, 
where words of consolation might not have availed. 

The remaining twenty-five years of his life he devoted 
to fanning, always his favourite employment ; to political 
writing upon his own conduct, or upon the topics of the 
day J to literature, and to corresponding with his inends, 
who really prized him in power or in disgrace. With the 
exception of his letters, — ^historical, literary, and philoso- 
phic, — ^his writings at this period do him no honour. They 
are marked by partisan rage and by personal hatred. 
The world has forgotten them. Let us not call them from 
their appropriate tomb. 

His wife died on the 28th of October, 1818. Fifty- 
four years and three days had they lived together, a 
blameless and beautiful wedlock, blessed with three sons 
and a daughter. He was eighty-three, and ever after 
wore a tinge of unaffected sadness. The sprightly hu- 
mour vanished from his letters and his talk. How could 
he be cheerftil when the Sun of his early being shono on 
him only &om another Home, so near and yet so far and 
separate 1 " 



Til 1820 M''. iHochurjotta found ifc no«dM to roviso tho 
Conafcitntion wliioh ho had chiefly drafted in, 1779. 
Eight.j-fivo yearfj old, his native town aont him a delegate 
to this Convention, aa they had done to the other one, 
for+.y years hefore. He was chosen its President, — a fit 
honour, which the feeble okl man as fittingly decHned. 
What a change from the time when it seemed radical to 
demand that writs, title-deeds, and commissions should 
ran in the name of the State ; that is, of the People, and 
not in that "of the King. In the Convention of 1820 
Adams appeared a little more conservative than in that of, 
1779. The man at eighty-five i i more timid than at five 
and forty. But in one thing he was more venturesome, 
younger, and more progressive than his fellows. He de- 
manded perfect religious freedom, not only for ChristianSj, 
but for non-Christians and anti-Christians. All men 
should be equal bofor© tho law. The State should not be 
Christian, but Human, as Jesus himself was. Puritanic 
bigotry was then too strong for the old man. Tho time 
•came, and Massachusetts did what he had wished, thiriry 
or forty years afterwards. 

Able-bodied, able-minded, Mr Adams gradually faded 

«,vm'3,j'_ H^is hft^^T^■ng dficnyfid, his ftyes failfirl hirn.j nig 

liands were tremuioua ; but still the brave old soul held 
on, maidng the most of the wreck of life, now drifting 
along to the Islands of the Blessed. Independence Day, 
the great day of his life, drew near. It was its fiftieth 
amdversary. The Nation was to keep its solemn Jubilee^ 
grateful alike to €rod and to His servants here below, for 
the blessing of tho smiling and happy land. A few -days 
before the time the town orator aisked him for a ' s^ti- 
ment * to suit the approaching occasioit. The old man, 
22, Ms mcety-firsfj jmr^ mfiiiB, feeble, and mortally sick 
in hi3 bed, answered, ' IKDBPBNDENCS FOR EVEB'l ' 
Tlio day came, and foimt! him living, biit fast losing his 
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liQld upon eartli, ' Thomng JofForaoii T>ti\l Biir<riveo/ said 
tho old Tnan— his coadjutor and hio rival, yet Kis friond. 
Tlieso wero tia laafc words. Soon after, whiio the land 
rang with cannons jubilant over his great deed, ho passed 
onward, and ceased to ho mortal. Jefibrfion had gone p^n. 
hour or two before. How fortunate tho occasion of hia 
death I Hif? son was then the Presideyit of this mighty 
Nation ; and on its fiftieth birthday, calmly, qnietly, he 
shook off tho worn-out body, and, followmg his ^lentiment, 
went foith to ' Independence foe evee ! ' 

II. Look next at his character, and consider its four 
elements— the Intellectual, Moral, Aflectional, and Ee- 
ligious. 

I. Mr Adams had a great mind, quick, comprehensive, 
analytical, not easily satisfied save with ultimate causes, 
tenacious also of its treasures. His memory did not fail 
until he was old. With the exception of Dr Franklin, I 
think of no American politician in the eighteenih century 
that was his intellectual superior. !For though Hamilton 
and Jefferson, nay, Jay and Madison and Marshall sur^ 
passed him in some high qualities^ yet no one of them 
2Com3 to havs been qpite his equal, on ihpi whols. He was 
eminent in aU the three departments of the Intellect— th© 
Understanding, the practical power; the Imagination, 
the poetic power, and the Reason, the philosophic power. 

First. His nnderstanding was ample. Though he was 
constitutionally averse to regular, severe, and long«con- 
tinuod attention, he yet easily mastered what lay before 
him, and reproduced it fluently when occasion required. 
He gathered a great amount of worldly knowledge, for h© 
was a sharp observer of human afiairs, if not a nice onS. 
Yet he attended little to the world of matter^ except fox* 
the economic purposes of Agriculture, or the enjoyment 
of its visible beauty. It is only when he is stimulated by 
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tlio great mwd of J'rftiildin tliafc ho givos any attonfcion 
the invoBtigKfcioiin of Science. 

-A t tho age of forty ho was tho nWoflt lawyer in Novr 
Englpnd, perhaps the ablest lawyer in America. Ho was 
tho most learned in historic legal lore, the moat profound 
in the study of first principles. He went to the fountains 
of English Law, and did not disdain to follow the stream 
in aU its crooked a^d self-contradictory course. He hnd 
a more corn plete -collection of law books than any man in 
New England^ and so both puzzled and defeated the 
officers of the Crown with whom he contended. He was 
exceedingly well read, for that time and place, in the 
Eoman Law, the Law of Nature, and the Law of Nations ; 
and also well versed in Politics and in Morals. He had 
read much in the histories of Greece and Borne, and hsd 
some acquaintance with a few of their great writers, 
though never an accomplished cHssio scholar. He was 
quite familiar with the practical affairs of Now England 
life. 

His first opinion was often faulty, not seldom utterly 
wrong; but his fiiiLal thought was commonly deep and just 
respecting the true natnrn of thin^^s. Hence, in spite of 
great defects, he was a man not only of instinctive sa- 
gPiCity, bnt also of sound judgment, in respect %c this he 
htM not received justice- AU the great acts of Mb life,- • 
tha AeieuLd of Captain Preston, the denial that the British 
Parliament had any right by English law to mle these 
Colonies, the appointment of Washington as General, 
Oommanding-in>Chief, the Declaration of Independence, 
the sending of a Commission to France in 1798,—- all these 
thing*) indicate the sotindest of human judgment. But he 
lacked method in his intellectual prooes£ies. He hod not 
the gemm which is its own method, nor y si thai sober, 
systematic habit of work, which, though seemingly sIotv-, 
Is^ ia the long ran, sa swi^ m& sur^ i He did i hings 
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lieltor-slcelfcer. In liis AclminiBtration aa Proffi!4oT>t lio hml 
no riiio for anything, 

yocond. He ihad a good fair Imnjj^ination,^ ftl)f>ve fcho 
avoTOgo of educated men. Yob hm Imagination, was nou 
e^ual to his Understanding. Besides, it hud small op- 
poi timifcy for early culture, or cvon for accidental ednca- 
tion in later life. Ho had more fondness for the heauty 
'^f Fature, and even of Art, than I find in his emiu^n^ 
political contemporarieb. Ho waa fond of ransic, of eoulp- 
ture, and paintings and took do^^ght in the graUd -wrorko 
of European Architecture, which so astonish an Aniori" 
can. His larger works — ^hia contro7ersial writings, his 
political papers — are plain to dire homeliness ; but his 
letters to his few intimates, and especially to his wife, are 
charf^ed with wild flowers of wit, humour, and fancy, 
which spread a cheering light on the grim landscape which 
expands all around. 

Third. He had a great Eeason, though its culture 
was greatly defective, and its method capricious ar i un- 
certain. He had not calmness enough to be a great phi- 
losopher, yet always looked for the actual causes of thing", 
and studied carefully their modes of operation. This phi- 
losophic, metaphysical tendency appears in mobb of his 
d€|^ib6jfd.te wii&igs, ■yrhich ai.vays relate to political afhire. 
He is bold in his abstract speculation, always foui.dmg 
laiti work on the ultimate principl&s of Nature. He ib 
often profound in his remarks. Thus, in 1765, he speaks 
of ' Bights derived from the great Legislator of the rnii- 
verse,— lights that cannot b© repealed or restraiiied by 
human laws ; they are antecedent to ad earthly govezn^ 
ment.' * ' Enlers are no more than attorneys, agents, 
and trustees for the people ; tite people have a right to 
revoke tho anthoritf that tb^y themselreshave delegated. 



* Works, iii M9. 
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ftnd to cGiiatifcnfco abler and hotter tigenta, attoinoye, and 
fcruatooq. Tjho proaorvafcion of tho raeana of knowledge 
amoBg tlio lowcsfe ranks is of more importance to the public 
than all the property of all the rich men in the countiy/ * 
Declaration of Grievances, which he wrote in 
1774, contains many profound thoughts, partly his own, 
partly the work of James Otis and Samuel Adams. His 
' Thoughts on Government ' f is the finest specimen of 
his political writing. As it should be, his ' Plam ' was 
borrowed from existing institutions ; but it proves a care- 
ful observation of their effects, and a profound investiga- 
tion of the causes of political welfare. His ' Defence ' J 
of the American Constitutions is leas valuable, and con- 
tains many hasty generalizations, which experience has not 
confirmed, nor d'd history warrant them. He appeals from 
Human History to Human Nature; from the Actual of 
Establishment to the Ideal Eig}it of Humanity. 

Adams certainly had not a miiid of the highest class. 
If he were the first American of that age after Franklin, 
he wag second to him by a long interval, and several com- 
petitors stood nearly as high as he did. Unlike Franklin 
and Washington, he was not a man of well-balanced in- 
tellect or of Self-controlled temper. 

Thus constituted, he was an Inventor ; but he was not 
a great Inventor. He was often in advance of his times^ 
especially in his Plan of Government, his scheme of Uni- 
versal Toleration, making a Christian Humanity to con- 
stitute all men as equals before the State; His Christian 
Commonwealth, like the Kingdom of Heaven,, was to 
grsat no privilega ta Christians,, but to secure justice to 
all Maaikind. 

* Works, iii. 457. On the Canon and feudal Laws. A mere frag- 
ment, written hj liiin at tiie age of twenty-nine, iiffegolar and iasafflcient; 
but of great yslm at the time, 1765;, not onprofitable now. 

f Works, iv. 189. J Works, iv. and v. 
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Ho mu befoi'o tho foromosfc of liia timo in. ueeing tlio 
Nfttion'a noceasity of a Niavy and of o. Military Academy. 
He rQquired them in 1770, ho founded tliem in 1799. 

Aa an Orgamzer, ho could deal with political ideaia, 
constructing thorn into a Conatitution. Ho could plan a 
Government with maeterly skill. But he had only the 
smallest talent for organizing mm. He was always a laW" 
yer, who could shape his principlea into a measure. Here 
he had few equals ; but he was never a practical politician, 
who could organize men about Mr idea, so that they 
should defend his measures and adopt his thoughts and 
conclusions. Thus many ran before him, and hence came 
the great failure of his political life. He could construct 
Institutions, but he could not govern men. 

He was not a good Administrator, except in his own 
private affairs where perhaps his wife was the presiding 
spirit. He had no system, but was governed by the en- 
thusiasm of the moment.* In the most important matter 
he went to work fluently, often with haste and without 
.good^heed. In diplomacy, at Paris, 1780, he ran violently 
down steep places, careless whom he ran over or what he 
ran against. In 1798 he took the lead in appointing 
Washington Commander-in-Chief of the army without 
aonsulting him beforehand, f and quarreUied with him 
about the appointment of oflScers. % 

He acted often from personal whim and caprice, and 
in a time of great political crisis, in 1799, left the seat of 
Government, and went home to Qoincy to stay ios many 
months. 

Hence he was:aot a sldlfal diplomatist abro&d. Wl^n' 
•Jefferaott's Writings, ix. 186. 

f Sparks's WasSington, xi! 304. See, also, WasMngton's letter to 
McHemy, xL 674. He never corresponded with Washington after 
April 5, 1798, xi. 198. 

% Sparks's Washington, ad. 



Vico-Proeidonfc, Wftshington doubtorl if ho wm fi{; for a 
foreign mission.* His * flrainiatration as Prosidenfc wob 
nofc peacofnl or prosporoua. He could not adminiator tho 
DTttfcion woU, nor even manage his own party. Yot it 
mnat ho oonfesaod that ho won a groat diplomatic victory 
in Holland, and was called the ' Washington of Negotia- 
tion,' mdj while President, saccoasfnlly settled diflicalt 
questions with France and England. I give the rnle and 
the exceptions. 

II. Mr Adams had groat moral virtues, also great 
vices. Able-bodied, compact, and vigorous, though, not 
always healthy, he had abundant physical courage. In 
scholarly men this is a great and a rare virtue. He says 
he meant to have been a soldier, and always had doubtwd 
whether he should have been a hero or a coward. Ho 
needed not to doubt. No drop of coward blood ran in 
his impetuous veins. He inherited ' spunk,' and trans- 
mitted it too. 

He had moral courage in the heroic degree. He could 
not only face the bullets of a British man-of-war, but face 
the Boyal Government of Massachusetts in 1765, ^11 
through the ante-revolutionary period. Nay, he could 
front the wrath of his own friends and the whole town, 
and defend Captain Preston in 1770. He could face the 
indignation of the lesdera of the Fedora! party in 17S9. 
Let him be sure he was right, and he feared nothing but 
to be false to Bight. When the Massachusetts Judges 
went under the golden chain of Britain in 1773, and the 
Government held it low to m^e them stoop the more 
lowly j when the precedent-loving lawyers knew not what 
to do, Adams said, ' Impeach the Judges ; ' and the Court 
did no more business.f Conscious of great idtogrify, he 

® Jefferson's WmH i^-^ §00. 
t Wcrks,2.S8f,et 
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did not. hoaitato to take great riaka, and also to nocopt 
great rosponaibility. 

Ho SR-yB ho had foar great triala in his lifo. 

Tl»o first camo from Captain Preston's case in 1770- 
Tho popular voice said, ' Hang the authors of tho Boston 
Massacre I * Adama'a conscience said, ' Defend them ; 
give them a free trial ! ' Hia friends said, ' If yon nme 
them, you ruin yourself I ' But Adams was John Adams, 
and he did hia duty, saving the , lives of the soldiers, and 
the virtuous reput»ation of Massachusetts. 

On the 24th July, 1775, ho wrote two jrivate letters 
for Congress, which fell into the hands of the British, 
and were published. In one of those he recommends 
Disunion, Independence, concentration of the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial powers of the whole Continent, 
a Navy, and seizure of the Tories. Hateful doctrines 
these to all but a minority of the Congress. Besides, he 
spoke of John Dickinson of Pennsylvania, then a chief 
political favourite, in terms of exquisite contempt. The 
doubtful members of Congress looked at him with wrath. 
Mr Dickinson passed him without recognition in the 
street. He bore it patiently, and waited for his time.* 

In 1781, while minister to Holland, the Government 
delayed to acknowledge him as Minister, Others ? ^d, 
'^Wait/ He appealed to the Bntch peoploj who cam- 
pelled their High Mightinesses to receive him, and so 
this bold and unprecedented diplomacy f turned out to bo 
a great success. 

In 1798, his Cabinet, the Federal party, and even 
Washington, said, ' Send no Minister to France.' Adams 
took the responsibility on himself; did not consult his 
hostile and treacherous Cabinet, but sent the Minister, 
and BO broke the cloud of war which hung dark and 



■ • « Works, 3. 178, 183. 
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foJirful over thc> Ifttid and Hoa.''= Theso four groat 
triiils — ho cumo out of tliom uil, cloan and puro m ho 
went in. 

Ho was a conscientious man, and sought counBol of 
that still small, voice, Avhich tells the law of the mind, tho 
Eternal Right, to whoso listens. Ho could not under- 
stand that the King's will was to govern the conscience 
of a subject.t He had clear perception of justice, was 
veracious and outspoken, had an utter hatred of lies, of 
dissembling, and generally of hypocrisy in any form. He 
was terribly open, earnest, and direct, and could not keep 
his mouth shut. Ho knew this. Once he went with 
others to see the picture of Washington in Faneuil Hall™ 
Some one remarked on the firm mouth, and said, 'It 
looks as if he could keep it shut.' * So he did,' said 
Adams; but tapping with his cane his own bust, which 
the to\fn oi Boston had also placed in Faneuil Hall, he 
added, ' that d — d fool never could.* He hated all strata- 
gems and tricks, and growled about the slow, noiseless 
way in which old, experienced Dr Franklin threw out his 
lines, and drew in the treasures of the treacherous polit- 
ical deep. ' Diplomacy is a silent art,' and Adams was & 
talker. A man of deepest integrity, he could not dis- 
semble, but wore his heart upon his sleeve. He had no 
reserve. His early rule was never to deceive the People, 
nor to conceal from them any truth essential to their 
welfare.^ He observed this as a maxim all his life. He 
had great moral delicacy, and, being President, doubted 
if he ought to retain his son John Quincy Adams in the 
diplomatic office to which Washington had appointed 
bim. To his letter, asking advice upon this, Washington 
replied, ' It is right for you to keep him there, not to put 



* Works, i. 536—543. f Works, iii. 223. 
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liim Mioro.' * Vol, A<liutiM jiflorwanJM nuwlo hi» wiIo'm 
nophow, William (>nincl», .hid^ro oi' <,lio Uiutod tS(,n,i,«»M 
UiHtrict- Court ut WuHliinfjffion, ami lun Hon-in -Ifkw, <3«)l<»uoI 
Smithy l»o put in si hijtfh ofliro.f All our I'niniiilonll.H, 
oxcopt WuBliinj^tion and .lohn Quinoy Adunin, liavo j>u<. 
tlioir relations in ofUco. It in a (Juu^orouH mid unjunl. 
pructico. 

John AdamH had a Hti'ong tomptation to tho iuduljtj^- 
enco of animal panaionH, hnt he kppfc all thp apj»ol,it<iH 
in their place ; and in hia old ago could proudly write, 
'No virgin or matron over Inid cauHo to bluHh at the 
sight of me, or to regret her acquaintance with me. No 
father, brother, son, or friend ever had causo of grief or 
resentment for any intercourse between me and any 
daughter, sister, mother, or any other relation of the 
female sex/^ Here he was greatly the superior of 
Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, nay, of Washington 
himself. 

These are great virtues. Few politicians can boast such . 
But he was ill-tempered, sudden and quick in quarrel,' 
and madly impetuous. He was not a good judge of 
character. He often suspected the noblest of men, and 
put credulous faith in mean and deceitful persons, and so 
\»»s unjust while he meant it not. Intensely ambitious 
of place and of power, he yet sought always to rule hia 
desire by his duty. But if he sought only excellent 
things, the spkit of the search was not in all cases com- 
mendable. The motive was often selfish, the method 
wrong, and the manner harsh. His temper was not 

• Works, viii. 529. In this letter Washington expresses a gfron^ 
hope that 'yon will not withhold merited promotion from Mr John 
[Quincy] Adams because he is your son and also says, ' I give i*^^ as 
my decided opinion that Mr Adams is the most Taluable public 
character we have abroad,' and bo on in the same strain, 
t Works, h. 63. X Works, ii. 145. 
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magnammons or noble. He was snspicioas, and jealous, 
an4 envious of men before Mm in social rank, or above 
him in power. He attributes mean motives to all men, 
often to the noblest in the land. His early writings 
prove this abundantly, and his later also. He was 
envious of Dr Franklin in France } and the frog stretched 
himself to resemble the ox. He hat f^d a superior. 

I think he rarely forgave a i . or one he fancied 
such. ' Reverence he had for God; iifcle for noblest men. 
Witness his harsh words about Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock ; his unrelenting enmity to Hamilton and 
Pickering. 

But his wrath against Dr Franklin was of the most 
needless, wanton, and malignant character. I think he 
bore it with him to his grave. Soundheaded by nature 
as he was, he was constitutionally a fighting man. This 
appears in his Diary, and in the newspaper articles 
written by him before the Revolution and after it. It 
also became manifest when he was Vice-President, and in 
the higher office of President, and it may be ol served in 
the Autobiography which he wrote in his ^Id age. His 
letters to Mr Cunningham, in 1804 — 1809, seem to me 
not less than wicked. He was intensely violent in his 
wrath, which a trifle could rouse, and nothing could stay. 
He was indiscriminate as to the object of it. It might be 
a member of his Cabinet who opposed a measure, or a 
butcher in Quincywho brought in his bill. But shortly 
after the passion of his wrath he cooled down, and did 
with delight what he had at first refused with vehement 
anger.* 

* Whett he was Predident of the United States, Congress required 
him to n^tiate a loan for the support of the American Army. The 
Secretary of the T^feasnry, Jlr Wolcottj was decidedly of opinion that in 
the then condition of the money market he ought not to publish pro- 
posals for the low' offering to subscribers ia less ^kAa of interest than 



Jinpfmoni of proc(3fifi, and groody of xom% lie waa 
most; intonsoly doairons of honour and applauao. His 
oarly Difuy is full of oxnraploB ; so, too, is the later. At 
Paris, in 1782, he was highly complimented for tho 
success of his negotiation in. Holland. Ho writes in his 
journal, A few of these compliments would kill Franklin, 
if they should come to his ears/ * He reads all the com- 
plimentary nothings which the French said to him. Yet, 
great as his vanity was, I think it never bent him aside 
from his duty. Loving the praise of man, he never once 
stooped for it ^ never hesitated to do the most unpopular 
act if sure it was right ; never bowed that great, manly 
head to escape abuse which his imprudence or his temper 
brought upon him. He was excessively arrogant. 'I 
always consider the whole Nation as my children,' he 
writes in 1809 ;t ^hrt they have almost all been un- 
dutiful to me. Ton two gentlemen,' Mr Wright and Mr 
Lyman, * are almost the only ones, out of my own house, 
who have expressed a filial affection for John Adams.' 

He claims that he is the author of the chief things in 
the Declaration of Independence. 'Jefferson has ac- 
quired such glory by his Declaration of Independence^ 
1776, that I think I may boast of my declaration of in- 
dependence in 1755, twenty-one years older than his.' % 
He refers to a letter of his written when he was a boy of 
twenty at Worcester. Some one ascribed to Samuel 

eight per cent. As to this state of things, he writes many years after* 
msx&3i in 1816, 'My patience, which had been put to so many severe 
trials by enemies and friends, was qnite exhausted, and I broke ont, 
** This d— d amy will be the rain of this country. If it must be so, it 
must. I cannot help it. Issue your proposals as you please." 1 ask 
pardon for that peevish and vulgar expression ; but for the truth, in 
substance and essence, of this narration, I appeaT to Mr Wolcott Mm' 
self. I know that Oliver Wolcott dare not lie.' Works, x. 130. 
* Works, iii. 309. f Works,' is. 615. I WorkSj 692. 
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Adams ' tiho houonr of the firsfc idoa and piojeoi of Indo- 
j)eudenc«/ John Adams claims that it was Ma thundor, 
let off when ho -waa twenty years old. •'In 1755^ whon 
my iettor to Dv Webb was written, I had na^Qv aeon tho 
face of Bamnol Adams* I heartily wished the iwo eoun- 
tri.ea were separated for ever/ f ' ^ho Xyeclafation of 
Independence of 4th of July, 1776, containo^i nothing 
but the Boston Declaration of 1772, and the Congress- 
ionai Declaration of 1724. Suqh aro the caprices of 
fortune I The Declaration of Rights [of 1774] was 
drawn by the little John Adams. The mighty Jeffersom^ 
by the Declaration of Iiidependence of 4th July, 1776, 
carried away the glory of the great and the little.^ $ 

Claiming so much for himself, he abused his rivals. 
Samuel Adams and J ohn Hancock are the ' Stone House 
faction, and will be snro of all the loaTos and fishes in thd 
■Rational Gtovenunent, and the State Government as they 
hope.' § He speaks sneeringly of Hancock. ' Yes, this 
is the place where the great Governor Hancock was boipi. 
John Hancock ! a man without head and withont heart i 
the mere shadow of a man ; and yet a Governor of old 
Massachusetts t ' |{ He did not like to hear the praises of 
Washington. One day he dined rnth a compsiiy in 3, 
neighbouring town. After dinner, when he rose to departi 
& clergyman attended him to the hall, and offered to wait 
upon Mm with hus cloak, and said, ' Sir, the conntry owes 
60 much to Washington and you.' Mr Adams snapped 
him up. ^Wa^iington and met Do not let me hear 
you. sayth^ again I Sir, Washington was a dolt/ It 
was a momentary spadm of envy and of wrath, cbmiju^ 
from 'that weak huinour that his mother/ op some one 

« Works, ix. 593. f Works, ix. 610, 

$ Worits, vi 278. f Works, vilL 508. 
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olaO;, gftvw him* At otlior timoM ho did jnafcico to Wts'h-. 
in^fcoii, t'hoogh always a littlo coliliy, for neitlbiOT iikeci the 
otker. Ho was often uxijnsti to Samwd Adams, atsd m-m 
to Jolia JEancock, "wlxoso imXtn wero ccrtaiBlj oftewaivo, 
thougHii virtueH were ©xceodingly graafc, 

Conafcitationaliy, Adams was. a gnimbier. B'e hated 
thmgs present, and longed for tho absent or tlio past. 
Tlras, while a schoolmaster at WorcjesS^r, Js© o£tea oom- 
pAiaiiia of Ilia irksome ta«k; hiit at BramiT®®;, st«i%'mg 
law , ho sig?is for tho ment/al activity which school-keep- 
ing forced out of him. His life as a conatyy Jiawyer, 
liding hia cirociifc, pleasos Mm no wore. It is a life of 
^her© and there and anywhere/ and vnll lead him to 
neither fame, fortanej power, nor to the 88r?ioe of his 
friends, clients, or conntry.* In 1765, in the StaiuQp Act 
timesi the courts were shut. Adama ^mtes in his joimjEl, 
*Thiriy years of my life ar® passed in prepa,T»tion fo-r 
bnsineas. I have had poverty \<o etrnggl© with,^ ejavj md 
jealousy and malice of enemies to encounter j no Heads, 
or bat few j to aaaiat me, so that I have gToped in dark 
obscnriJgr till of late, and had but just become knows, 
and gained a small degree of Tspntation, rfkm tMu ©sce- 
ci^blo project (the Sfeiiip Act) was set fvot mj 
ftiin, as well as that of America in geseml, and of Gifef^f? 
Britain.' December 18, i765.t The very mead; d&y h© 
finds that Boston haa chosen him for her Att-oracy, to &p« 
pear before the Council on this very matter of cl<^in^ lii© 
Courts! What thought was his rain became the 
highway to fortune and to i^me. By-aad*!^ he ^om<» 
^)lains of his pabUc life, that he has done so much for Hie 
pec^le. ' I reap nothing but insult, lidicale, mdi <m* 
li^stpt for it, even from msny of the p^pls l&esasalTss/ 
*' I have stood by the peopl® much longer thm woiali 

. * Worlcs, i. 84j ii. 208.. ' ■ , .f Wo^i ?S. 
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blmd by theroBolvos. Bat I have learaca wis<^on3 "by cx- 
pff/rienoo. I sKrII coriainl)^ beoomo more retired and 
(iAuiiouB. I BKall certainly mind mj own fftiTii Mjid mj 
own ofRoo/ * But hona he complains ho is onfc of politico. 
'I bolieve thor© io r.o nmn in bo carious a sitaation ao I 
am. I am, for wliat I can boo, quite loft aJorio in ibo 
world/ t 

Ho iravol« for his health along the boAutiful valloy of 
llie Oonnooticat Rivor, but gets ' woary of this idle, 
ronittntio jatmi.' ' I bolievo it would have boon 00 well to*' 
haro efcayod in my own country, and aaiusod myself with 
my farm, and rodo to Boston every day. I shail not. 
oortftinly take Buch a ramblo again merely for my boal^th.* 
* I want to soo ray wife, my 'Mldrm, my farm, my horse, 
oxen, oowB, wallSj fenc<>s, workmen, office, booksji and 
clorks. I wfti y to hoar the news and politics of the day. 
Bnt hero I am at BiaselFs, in Windsor, hearing my laiid-' 
lord r*a4, a chapter in the kitchen, and go to prayera 
with hi« family in the goxmine ton© of a Foritan/ J "Wlien 
in Congress he wants to resign. Ten days before the 
DecUmtion of Independence he writes, * When a few 
mighty matters are acoomplished here, I reireat, like 
Cinoinn&tnSj to my plough, and, like Sir William Temple, 
to my i^ardm, and farewell politics \ I am. wearied to 
death. Some of yoa younger folks mnei fcake yonr trick, 
and kt me go to sleep.' (He z« then ^boat forty<one») 
' My children will soairoely thank me for neglaotis^ their 
edaoation «nd inter^t to long. They will be worse oS 
thfin ordinasy beggars, botwone I shall teach them, tM a 
first principle, not to beg. Pride and want, though they 
may be aooompamed with liberty, or at least may lire 
under & free Oonvtitatiozi, are not a very pleaaaat mixtnre 
mr A Y&ry desirable legaqy, yet this ia all that Z skali 
• WijrH it 360. t Wori», il. m. 
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Imvo i'hem/ * In tlio gn^id letter ■wlrvioh I^Mb of ll;i© Bfi- 
clamiiion, of In .iojvetideacje iiaolf, whii. hm own mftigrsiikwrnt 
dofonoo of it in bUH ocAoing in liiii onr», md cmnpimng 
TuuBit «t tho end of kis pen, ho tella fcia wife be aimiot 
ftccepfc tiio ofllioo of Chief Jnstico of MftiiwachuBotte. He 
htts rot 'fortrmo enough tf> support roy fomily, and v^lbiai 
is of more importia.noo, Bopport the dignity of timt 
oiiiltod Bt'Rtion- It m too high and lift-od up for in 9, who 
delight in ncthing m tr.ach as retreat, Bolitudo^ ailenco, 
md obficurity/ f ' In privftto life no one hm a right to 
ceneui^ me for following my own inclinationB in retire- 
ment, siraplicity, and fnigiility. In pnblio life oTory mm 
haa a right to remark as he pleases. A.t least bo ihinkjs 
Bo/ * I had rather build siom walls on Penn'a Hill (paart 
of his farm), than be the first Prince in Barope, or, the 
first GeneraJj or the iSrat Benator in AiQericaa.* So be 
wrote on the 18th of Angn&t, 17764 Wben Yice- 
President, be does not like the oUBjcq; i% is tbo mo»t 
insignifioant in the world. ' I wisb very heartily tbat % 
cb&Qge of Vice- President copld be made to*morrow. I 
have been too ill used in the office to be fond of it, if I 
bad not been introduced into it iu a manner thai mado 
it II disgrace. I will never serve in it iftgMn upon sncb 
ifirmA.' § President Jefferson appointed Jobn QoiiaoT 
* Adams Minister to Biissia. Tbe father was not pleased. 
' Aristidefi is banished because he is too just.' ' He wiE 
aot lesTe an honester or abler raaa behind him. Ho was 
•ent away, as a dangeroos ritral too nmr the ihfoiciie.' |{ 
Cariainly these are great Yiosa ; hut John AAtam pos- 
saesed saoh viriaes that he oan nSord to hare tham told» and 
sabtou»ted trom his real merit. He vb» bo perfectly open 
ihA4 it i> himself who finiuahes aQ tho endenoe agaLuBt 

• Woifcs, k. 411. t Wcdts, iau 417. 
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hxmmlt If lie oxA^goTfttei the fttults of other mcvi, ho 
treate bin own quite m B«noa«ly. Ho defended Hftnoock, 
whom he nomotimos abased, nnd caid, * If ho hhd raaity 
a»d o»prio©, so hnd I. And if his vanity and capnioo ina-Io 
me Homr^imoM Bpa^;tor, as you know they oflen did, mine, 
I well kmcWj, had often a similar oflbct upon him. But 
thti$e Utllfi fiiidmimgi) of litile pastiom determine notMn-g 
wnmTting etgmtial charcxtern.' * 

JH. A-Aaxm was not T£ ry rich in his affectioUhJ natu't) ; 
the objects of his lore were few, Ont of the family circle, 
I think he had no intimates or confidants. There were 
no friendnhip* between him and the leading Patriots of 
the EevolatioQ. His Diary represents him a* a laaii *in- 
tmaelj iolitary/ who confided little in any one, and qaar- 
rolled oflen with many. He liked the Lees of Virginia ; 
liked Balph Izard,'>~-a qnite unworthy man; bnt made 
frimdehipa with none of them, not even with Washing- 
ton, Samttdl AdamS; John Hancock, and other famous 
chiefii of the Revolntion. But in the later years of his 
life a friendship quite beautiful sprang up with Jeffer- 
BCKUj, his old rival and former foe. The letters which 
passed^ between them ore . an honour to both of them> 
and form one of the pleasantest episodes in the later lives 
of these two great men. The rage of ambition in oil 
over, and a tone of fnendship enlivens the themes of 
the letters wkidi occasionally passed betw^>en them, atid 
in which both much delighted. His correspondencd 
with Mr Van der Kemp, a learned and scholarly Ihitch- 
whom the Fresick Eevolution drove to Ajs»erioa» 
shows Ms affection in itii most pleasing light. H« was a 
ohariiliable msn^ lemd did his alms in secret. While Pi*e- 
sidenti m « time of great distress^ he subscribed five ium- 

♦ Workfl, s. 869. u 
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dif *d dollftTs for the poor vA Pbilndolpluft ; but h« dtd it in 
private, and „kepi bin nazixe oui of sigbi. Ho wm lenifmi 
towards offondors. Thus, Against tbe Tt^ement adlKrioo of 
hi« Oftbinot, bo p&rdotiod Mr ¥nm, oondnrnciod for Itoiv. 
(Son. Tho loading Fodoraliista batod him for this Jfcot of 
rightfcona clomfuncjr.* But he »ometimos writes trtsculent 
lett-CTS ftbout men who used what ho called efl>ditioa« Ian 
gtiftgo.t Ho wa« violent in bis Imstj Bpoeob, nevor orael 
in bia doliberato act*. 

» 

rV. Mr Adjama had itrorif; religionfl cmotioriB — rf* 
vorenco for God, oonsoientiotu desire to kdep him nuA'or'&l 
Laws, a doep remorwei wbeia he violated the integrity 6f 
his own conscience, and a devoat, mifaiUsg trawt in the 
goodness of God, which is alike the protection of Hationi 
an A of individual men. He, hf his nature, inclinod to the 
Minik^tonal profession ; and hnt for the bigotry of that 
age, and for bis own spontaneous enHghtonment, would 
.probably have bean one of the most powerful in that cIms 
'rhich has enrolled eo much of the talent and vvtae of 
New England, and made to proftmnd a maxk m the fitbEur* 
ftcter of the pec^le. All hie lifo long Mr Admsos hftd a 
profound religious sense. Though hating fomudtt^, ho 
wjftS'jet wa. ecdesiastioal man as well as a religioiui zaaa* 
But he bated Hypoonsf^ h&ted Bigc^, h&ted Intdbniiioe. 
J^ot a wdrd of oant deforme his writihgt). In his «nljr 
he learned to h&te Calvimsm. That hato>d ^ji3itiMm& all 
his days. He wee im Amiii,iiai<«t tiraalgr. HaMmABoI- 
lAgbroke, Morgasii ^Aiust h^^iaSfSm^ wtitsni, hi hib 
youth. Theif itdltieiidd ii ol^vioiis. *ibsif helpMl to 
esuoLGipate him ftcmiSk^ t3il»2di»m of H#ir 
logy, i^uf they did uol w«itei Ms tti&0xm mm',imf 
impftii* Mil riitoft. Wim m ^ mitsfi, Mi ^ gMiil 
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Fronch ^ritorB on religious xufttiers, not ivithout onlfght- 
©nmcnt and profit ; but he did not hIiow that ftudivcioaa 
immorality wkioh delighted t/) pull down, with mockery, 
the Sftcrod Instmction which thoy neither could ncr would 
replftco, nor oven attempt to supply. His thoologicrd 
opinions soom io Itavo been much like those of Franklin, 
though in his case thoy do not noom to have hod the same 
genial influence. 

In framing the Constitution of Massachusotts, in 1 779, 
ho wished religion * to he loft free. All Bccts, Christian 
apd non-Christian, were to bo eqxml before the Ijaw, and 
alike eligible to all oflicos. He could not carry that point. 
He laboured for the same end in the ConTcntion which 
revised the Constitution of Massachusetts in 1820 ; but 
still without success. In respect to religions toleration 
in 1779, he wa"? ^^.r in advance of the Convention which 
fiat forty years later, and indeed ho was far in advance of 
the Courts of Massachusettn of this present day. Ho in- 
troduced a remarkable section into that Constitution for 
the encouragement of Literature, Sdence, and Moralaf 
He had a lively indignation against ' that system of holy 
lies and pious &&uds that has raged and triumphed for 
fifteen hundred years.' He detested the cruelties practised 
in the name of religion. ' Remember the Index Eapur- 
gdtonuB; the Inquisition, the stake, the axe, the halter, 
and the gfuiliotine, and oh, horrible, the riwk ! * J He 
writes to Jefferson, in 1817, ' Twenty times in the course 
of .my late reading have i been on the point of breaking 
out, " This would be the best of all possible worlds if there 
were no religion in it I " But in this exclamation I should 
hftve been as fanatical as Bryant or Cleverly. Without 
religion, this world would be something not fit to be 
mentioned in polite oampany,-— I mean Hell. So far from 

• Works, L 627 J b. 281. 
t Works; iv. 259 1 C. F. Aiama'a note. t Works, vL *79. 
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bolioving in iho t/Otal and univorsal deprftvity of bnmaa 
nAturo, 1 beliovo there is no individual totally dopravod. 
The most abandoned sooundrol that over existed never 
yot wholly oxtinguialied hie oonecionco ; and while oon- 
Bcionco romaino, there is some religion. Popoe, JesuitB, 
Sorbonmets, and Inquisitora have uorao conscience and 
Bomo religion. Fears and toiTora appear to have pro- 
duced a universal credulity. . . . But foan* of pain and 
death here do not seem to have boon bo unconquerable as 
fears of what ia to come hereafter.* * Ho wyrnpathisod 
with all Bocts in their desire for Piety and Morality, and 
thought Jefferson as ' good a Christian as Priestley and 
Lindsey, who had called Jefferson an unbeliever.* f * The 
human understanding is a Revelation from its Maker, 
which can never be disputed or doubted.' ' No propheciee, 
no miro<;los are necessary to prove this celestial communi- 
cation.' X He scorns the doctrine of eternal damnation. 
' I believe no such things. My adoration of the Author 
of the Universe is too profound and too sincere. The love 
of God and of his creation — delight, joy, triumph, exulta- 
tion in my own existence, — though bat an atom, a wtoJe- 
mle organique, in the universe, — these are my religion/ 

' Howl, snarl, bite, ye Calvinistic, yo Athanasian 
divines, if yoa will. Ye will say I am no Christian. I 
8&y ye are no ChrlBiiaiiB, and there the acccu&t is bal- 
anced. Yet I believe all the honest men among you are 
Christians in my sense of the word.* § He finds Chris- 
tianity before Christ, Christian piety in the sacced writers 
before Jesus of Nazareth. He 'does not believe in 
demoniacal possessions j even if the Bvangelists believed 
it, he does not.' !i 

Of course the charge of Infidelity was brought against 
him, as against all thoughtful and outspoken men, who 

• Works, X. 254. f Works, x. 66, 57. J Works, x. 60, 
I Worfcfc, X. 67. 0 Works, x. »2. 



seek to nndcsrstand tha oem&n of things, and to tramplp 
tow hmw,t\k thelur' feet. 

I. find, his iMok of roligion in his bad tempei^^'iti envy, 
joaloofijr, hato, wrath ; but not in his disbelief of moilignant 
. doriU and eternal heU. The proof of his real roligion I 
find in his Veracity, his Justice, Philanthropy, and in that 
Integrity which, I think, netrer failed him. 

Mr Adams's personal appearance was not imposing or 
dignified. He was less than the average height of New , 
England men, though with much more than an average of 
weight and width. Ho was, in foot, a stont, corpulent man. 
His head was largo, wide at the base, nearly round, bnt 
not hi^h. His forehead was ^11 and ample, though low 
for its width ; the mouth well cut, the nose sufficiently 
massive. The general appearance of the face indicated 
power and repose, not that terrible vehemence of wrath-* 
fnl emotions wiiih which it was i^oiuetimes animated. His 
bnat and features seem to aflbrd a good likeness of the 
mm. 

Ml' Adams wrote much, bnt he only wrote books 
designed to meet the need of the hour. His most im- 
portant writings are : a Discourse on the Canon and 
Feudal Law, 1765 ; the State papers in the quarrel 
between ike Colony of Massachusetts and Governor 
Hutchinson ; the Bights and ('xievances c»f the American 
Colonies, 1774 ; his Plans of Govemment of the In- 
dependent States, 1776; the Constttotion of Massa- 
chusetts, 1 779 1 the Defence of the Amerioan Consfcitutioh, 
1786; and the papers on Davih^ wriit«a while he was 
Vice-President, and published in the Philadelphia newe« 
•j^tp&eB. These were applieations of his {>oliticai princi- 
ples to t&e actual af&drs of Amenca. In all theto i&e 
style is poor, inelegant, and yet artificial He often 
inaconr&te in Im statement of fSftcts^ilaixd jsometimes 
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liasiy in his geii0ra]i:«ationi. Hii fiimt ftdtireiw ^ IVemS^ 
ilmt oontoinB a seatenjoe wliioh I think 'itm ihen t1i9 
longest in wlmt is known of tho Englialbi limgQAge. Ifi 
fibco bas bean bat once Burpassod, and ihat by anoihm' 
citizen of MaaBaohoBettt -who is yet more distingaiaijbod 
than Mr Adams for literary ooltoro. 

His letters are the most pleasing part of his works^ 
the only part novr readable. Hero the beet are found in 
the beautiful correspondenoe with Jeiferson, full of wit 
and wisdom^ and abpve all, enriched with a ' gentlenesB 
and afTeotion that you viunly seek in so many other workii 
of the groat man. But the most charming of all his 
many writings are the letters to his wife, X think more 
than three hundred of them have been printed, and X 
know not where in the English language to find so de^' 
lightfal a ooUection. He had but one coniidant^ his wife; 
but one intimate friend, the mother of his children. To ' 
her he told all«— his lovea and hm hates, his auger ^d 
his gratitude, his hopes and his fears. She was able to 
comprehend his great mind, to sympathize in all his 
cellence. Her judgment seems to haye been as sound as 
his own. If not original Uke his, like Wailungton'9 it 
was cool, ciitioal, and accurate. She poured oU ckn the 
ifonbled waters of his life, and called him to behold tilie 
heavenly bow of beanty and of hope in the olpud which 
brooded over them. The cloud dropped down, and the 
sunshine £!>l}owed in i^e footsteps of the storm. 

He was not what is now called m eloquent moto. Ho 
had no oratorical tricks, no stops for applause, no poetic 
images, nothing of what the editors ^d reporters and 
f ha!jr>6ducated ministers name 'fine writing/ and wlmt 
^ school-girls call 'perfectly splendid/ But drevprheve 
sibcong sense, mastery of his matter, philosophk know- 
ledge of causes, T^emence iti €imoii^ < and oondonsed 
;^ richness of thought The form is often faul^ and imt»>/ 



thskpm, hxkt ihe tnbsUnoo strong and sound. He xnovod 
other peroonn^ for he wm moved himnelf, and the great 
natand f9roe which stirred him ho brought to bear on 
other men. So ho wm alvftyB powerful a* a Bpeakcr and ' 
witii/«3P. Yet, July 2, 1776, I think men did not Bay, 
'What a fine spoech John Adams made!' bat only, 
' Down with the Kingly Government/ Ho abounded in 
Etvtpytta, which DomositheneB said was the first, socrond, 
and third roqnisito in oratory. Bcaroo any specimens of his 
etpeeohes are left ; only the fame of .their power survives. 
You often find profound thought in his writings.* No 
American writer upon Politics more abounds in it. 

He had not much confidence in the people, no instinct 
of Democracy. He leaned to aristocratic forms of 
Govemiuent. So, in the Constitution of the State of 
MasBachnsetti, he would give the Governor an absolute 
niegative to all Acts of the Legislature, atid empower 
him to appoint all the officers in tho Militia, the Generals, 
Ck)lonels, Majors, Captains, and so on down to the 
Serjeants and Corporals.t 

He insisted on four things in his Flan of Government. 
(1.) A separatitm of the legislative, judicial, and executive 
Powai^. (2.) The Legislature must. have two bodies, a 
House and a Saoate. (8.) I^e Judiciary must be ap- 
pointed during good behaviour. (4.) The Eceoative 
must be single i one man, not a council of men. It was 
a wise man who devised snch a scheme in 1776. He was 
often accused of favouring Monarchy, and wishing to 
establish in Amerioa a King and a House of Lords. 

• Works, tr. Slfte Be aignwl tktt it xm iroposstblo for boxuii 
viejom to torn ft|dta of gotemmmt thst •bodd suit ail fntun emerge 
«Qdm, nd thstk ^eeefoiQ, perx^^ 

t WorH ir. m, m, StO. SSS. Sse hit retpeot for Urth, 
vL S02. SMb ia thin eoeiwotaos, k. mt sIm, is. 87<^ 
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The olwr^ia is utterly fftlso. 1 tWtik Jeffomra is not 
blttiDcIosB for Ma ropresenUtion of Adama's opinion*. Ho 
foresaw tho groatiiess of Amorica, and in 1786 said, * Wo 
or© now employed in making eatftblishments wliioh will 
affect tho happinosB of a hundred millions of inhabitants 
at a time, in a period not vory distant/ * Ho wrote a 
book on all tho liberal Qovemments of tho world, to. 
ahow their virtues and their vices. Ho dared tell tho 
faults of our own InBtitutions.f Who venturoa on that 
now ? Even then he was, for doing so, much abused. 

In 1780 Dr Franklin wrote from Franco homo to his 
Government, that * Adams means well for his country, is 
always an honest man, often a wise one, sometimos, abd 
in some things, is absolntely out of his senses;'^ and 
adds also, 'I know that by telling it I hazard a mortal 
enmity.' Tho criticism was just, and also tho forecast of 
its consequence. But weigh the man in an oven balance. 
His faults were chioBy of ill-temper and hasio; his 
virtues — Patriotism, Truthfulness, Moral Coupage, In- 
tegrity — ^have seldom been surpassed, nay, rarely equalled, 
in public men. Ho had no prejudice against any section 
' of tho country. Here he was superior to both Jefferson 
and Washington, who ever denied justice, to Now Eng» 
laigid. He was an intense Patriot, and did not hesitate to 
sacrifice his dearest personal wishes for tho good of his 
oountxy. In his later days some distinguished foreigners 
came to visit him at Quinqy. He mot them by appoint* 
ment, and sat in a great chair in tho shade close by his 
house. * In the beginning of the fight did yon think you 
should succeed ? ' asked one of tho visitors. * Yes,* said 
the old man ; * I never doubted that the country would 

* Works, ir. 587. Cunningham Corresposdence. 
t Worics, iv. 276, S99 ; also z. 268. Cunninghun Letters, Mx. p. 
196. 

X Dipbm&iio Corres. of Eerolation, iv. 1S9. 

rOh, xnx,—Si$terie Anurieam. 12 
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saoceed^ hni I expected nothmg bat certmn rnin for 
myself/ 

The hate sgaiiiet him has noi died aw&j. Still;, for 
old Federalist and for old Democratic fisunilies^ detractioii 
is bosj at its work. Bnt f^r all just deduction is made 
from his oondact, it most be oonfei^d that no man has 
had 80 widoj so deep, and so lasting an inflaenoo on 
great constraotire work of framing the best Instdtntions 
of Amerioa. And the judgment of posterity wiU be, that 
he was a bmye man, deep-sighted, oonsoientionB, patriotic, 
and possessed of lategrity which nothing ever shook, bnt 
whic^ stood firm as the granite of his Qnincy Hills. 
While American Insntitutions continue, the People will 
hononr brave f hj^ti old John Adams, who never failed 
his conntxy in her hour of need, and who, in hia life of 
more than ninety years, though both passionate and 
ambitions, wronged no man nor any woman ! 
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Nbw E^iL&iro wfifl fettled by real Coktaisfts ; men Ml 
. of ideas wMoh were £u?m advBzic® t3»ar tames. Tbsae 
idma oonid not be cnrried ont in England, and therefore 
tbej emigrated to wkat was aftenrsrda ci^ed the * Nbw 
EHOXJOSfB.' Here Democratio Jnfditiitionfl at onoe wjprtmg 
np among ihem« Tbeir anteoedente and their prisc^les 
ooold nest b&T® prodnced any diffinmt grovrtb. Use dia* 
i^notion between rich and poor, edomted and ignonmt, 
soon be(»me ilie diief difi5»<enGea ia tibeir soeial aosle. 
There was bat one sort of mem, i^oogh many ooadittotis. 
The QoTenunent was by the people, aad it &voared ^ 
^jktnbation of wealth, not its aconmnlaiicKa in i^edal 
lamiHesk Edncaison was open to all» at the pnbUo oost 
The form of B«ligien was CongregationaL Tim Goagre- 
gationsd Ohnrdb. had more indhridftal memb^ thm any 
Christtan eeot. The theology wsis Oshrinittio, and that 
always stimulates men to moti^hysioal speoolaticm and to 
liberal skidy. 

In Virginia^ it was quite diffiiremt. Bdligloii had iio* 
thing to do wil& its settlement* Paftly^ ihi emigrants 
were y onager sons of yoimger brofSiers, deeoen&nts from 
wealthy hcntaes, who either had scmod moderate property^ 
or had got manori^ granis of laod ieim the Grown; 
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parfclj-j, they were the servants and Tsssals of these nomi- 
nal lords of Manors, and partly, they vere thie scour) nga 
of the British jails. They brought no eoperior Ideas along 
■with them. They did not found democratic institutions j 
for all their care was to keep their institutions aristocr&tio. 
The Government was in the hands of a fevr, and it fa- 
Tonred the entailment of property on a few^ not its dis- 
- tribation among' mmy. It kept up the division of Castes, 
so that there should be as many sorts of men as there 
were conditions of society. Social I'astinctioa was found- 
ed on the acknowledged differences in birth, property, 
and powerful connection, and to appea'^ce not at all 
ildpetiddnt tipoa knowledge, virtue, or trae nobility of 
character. No pains were taken to providu for psblio 
edaoatioiti. 

The ftin^g Press had come eariy to Hew Englaad, 
where it had printed Eliot's tnmsktion of the Bible iak» 
the Indiftn Iwetgoage, end had pDiblished two editbns 
of it long before Virginia had produced a printed line. 

The form of Beligion in Yirginia wa& SpisoopaL 
K<me other was tolerated. It encoutaged neitibiea' meta^ , 
phydciti thought XLor biblical study* Tl^iis tended to re- 
press xndin^nality of reiigioii. 

In N&w England wealtih was di^aed ; edndation^ 
politicaJi power, all were diffused widely. la 1764, James 
Otis said, The , Colonists are mem} the Colonists are 
therefore free boni'j for, by the law of Katord, ^ x&eu 
fiare^ree bom, white or bk^w No good reason ssa be 
given for ettskvmg th^m ©f any colour. la it right to 
emlave a man because Ms coloor is blacky or hit hidr 
short and dfurled like wool, instead of Christiaii hsdr f 
Catt any 1(^<3«1 ixiferend® or form of skv&ry be drttW 
£K»ai a fiat « loiig or short iuso t The jriches of 

tho West Indies, or ihe Isunoy of the metropc^, ehonld 
not have weight to iiwervti ^ baliuK^ of "IWth aad 
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JnstuM. Xiibarty ii ihe gift of Qod, »nd oaimot b» Ami*^ 

In ft word; in Yirginift firrenything wm oondenled vapm. 
R few, "while in Now England all was thoroughly Jkm^ 
cmtic. Still it might bo tkem, thai in Yirginia^ whiltt her 
Institntionn were framed, and intend{>d to be thoro^^i^hiy 
Arisfcooratio, jet in spit.e of them the excellent men in 
that now country could not be kept down. They 
would riBo^ and by the natural high prewroro of Iheiv 
qualities they would, like water, seek their i»af tiral l«Tel, 
beoauise a downward tendency in impoMible to Honuun 
Nature. And so, too, in New England, it happendd thaty 
although all her InBtitntiona had been, froioQ the begin* 
ning, mo&t eminently Liberal and Popular, yet many 
things there hindered the immediate and freedeydiop« 
ment of the People. 

In the beginning of the last century, in Yirginia iherd 
were three classes of finee white men. 

Firsft The great proprietors, who owned large tracts 
of land. These were the * First Families * of Vis^finia, 
who, though dwelling in ' abodes comparativ^y mean/ 
afifeoted to live in the style of British Nobles. They had 
rade wealth, land, cattle, fine horses, sJam, white senr- 
* bonght for a time," and abimdanoeof maise,whe«it^ 
aaxd especially of tobacco---'the great article <^ expati. 

Second. "The smell proprietors, with moderato 
laaded e«states, cultivated -under tib,eir own eye. Some of 
t^ese became rich mes; but never aoquirad lhai looial 
rank to which the first were bom. Yet the primal vigoiir 
of this population, its ready talent, and all its inatisofc of 
progress, ky in this second class, whence have funuutt, I 
thmk, all the distinguished men of Yii^iink. 

Third. Below these was the class of poor whites, ii^., 
dispensable to such a scheme of somety. Thesd waare 
labourers, withont landed property mor» thaa a {KKtch of 
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groimd, and a little hovel, wliiob. inddod the deformity of 
A low Humanity to the origiiml boftuty of NatTi.ro. Thoso 
mm had no litonury or scientific edacation, and could ob- 
tom none. 

Underneath rU >ore the negro slaves, who gave a 
peculiar ohamoter to the entire colony, affecting its in- 
dustry, its thought, and its moi^s. 

la the second class, of small proprietors, was bom 
Peter Jefferson, on the 29th of February, 1708, at Os- 
bomos, on James River, in Chesterfield County. Tlio 
family had come from Wales. Peter seems to have in- 
herited no property ; f he Jefferson family, I think, was 
poorer than the average of the class, just above the poor 
whites. Poier had no education in early life, but war 
able-minded as well as able-bodied, with a thoughtful 
turn. He beotime a surveyor of land, mainly self-taught, 
I fancy. He got a little proj>erty together, and in 1 736 
' patented ' one thousand acres of land ; that is, had it 
granted him by the Legislature of the Colony of Yirginia. 
He bought four hundred acres more, the oonsideration 
paid being 'Henry Weatherboume's biggest bowl of 
siracik punch' 1 He made a little clearing in the primeval 
forest, and began his career as a plantyer. In 1738 he 
xnarried Jane Bandolph, she being in her twentieth, h& 
in his ihiriaeth year. She was the daughter of Isham 
Bandolph, a wealthy man, who lived in rough splendour, 
and had great pretensions to &mily dignity, '<^eli edu- 
€«i.ted for a man of that time ; he was, moreover, intelli- 
gent and generous. Peter took his wife, delicately bred 
as she had been, to his rough farm, which he called 
ShadwelL Hero he planted his &mily tree, and eub> 
seqnently became a prosperous man. He was appointed 
by the Le^ptsktiue, in connection with Professor Fry, to' 
make a map of Virginia. The work was done well for 
tibe time. He was compuasioned Justice of the Peace^. 

i 
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and appointed Oolonol, and aftemarcJfl olootod member of 
tbe HonBO of BargesseB of the Colony of Virginia. He 
died Angust 17, 1757. 

At ShftdwoU, on the 18ih of April, 1743, his first sou 
and third child was bom, and christened Thoxab. Hia 
lineage was humble, as Virginians connt genealogy ; his 
destination was not hnmble, as Virginia's history may 
certify. Alter the great men I have before sketched, 
none has had so much infiuenoe on the destiny of Jys&tfrioa. 
Lot us look this boy carefully in the face, aiid oonsider 
his deeds throughout all periods of his life, the character 
therein developed, and the eJctraordihtii-ry eminence he 
thereby acquired. ' 

I. Lcol; at his boyhood and youth. 1743 — 1764. 

At the ag^ of five he was sent to a common school at 
Tackahoe, where the family moved when he was two 
years old. At nine years of age he studies under the 
iRev. Mr Donglass, a Scotchman, a scholar, and an Epis- 
oppal Minister at ShadwelL With him the boy begins 
Latan, Greek, and French. He lived with the Minister, 
and found good instruction and mouldy pies. At fourteen 
he goes to Rev. Mr Maury's school, fourteen miles off, 
at Peter's Mountain. Mr Maury, also a Scotchman, was 
a good scholar and a good teacher. In his spare time 
^iiomlui htints on Peter's Mountain,' and acquires an' 
iivdmate knowledge of the animals and the plants, and 
some general knowledge of Natural History. These two 
gentlemen kept schools at their parsonages. When 
company ctune the schools broke up, end tKua Thomaa got 
le^ Latin and more hunting. The pay for his board and 
imstradion was ^teen pounds a year at the on >, place, 
and twenty pounds at the other. He waa a bright boy, 
oourteoas iind quick. 

In 1760, aged seventeen, he entered WilUam and 
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Mary's College, at Williamsburg, the capital of tho 
Rtovinoe, a town of fifteen hundred or two thduBand in- 
hahitanta. Here he found another Scotchman, Professor 
Small, a good scholar, who still further helped and 
stimulated the intelligent youth. Jefferson was a friend 
of Dr Small, and was devoted to study, often working 
fifteen hours a day. The Greek and Latin languages, 
and the mathematics, were his favpimte pursuits. Meta> 
physics and ethics he greatly disliked. He did not 
incline to works of fiction, commonly so attractive to 
young minds. He was highly moral, it is said, but fond of 
horses, which fondness continued all his life. He was also 
inclined to music, andleamed to play skilfully on the violin. 

Thus he did not forget his sport in his toil. He staid 
at college but two years, and then, at nineteen, at the 
same place, began the study of Law with Mr George 
Wythe, thought to be a profound lawyer at that time. 
He continued this preparation for his profession five 
years, often studying fourteen or fifteen hours a day. 
He had a natural fondness for profound investigation, 
yet he found Coke 'a dull old scoundrel.' ,„ He learned 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Italian, and the Spanish Languages, 
and, it seems, road many books very indirectly connected 
with his profession. Here he became intimate with Mr 
Fanquier, the royal Governor of Virginia, a distinguished 
man, with quite elegant manners. Living familiarly in 
the best society of the Provincial capital, it was here and 
at this period that Jefferson acquired the easy carriage, 
gentlemanly deportment, and courteous manners which 
distinguished him all his life, and which greatly helped 
his Buocess. Governor Fauquier was a gambler, and 
contaminated the Province with this vice. Jefferson kept 
clear from this detestable wickedness^ shunning and 
hating it all his life. Fauquier was also a Freethinker in 
religion, and the effect was visible on th^i young man. 
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Ho foil in lovo at this early period, like ofher young 
TDon, and, like them, wrote eilly letters, snob as are still 
penned. Indeed, all his lettom of this period are rather 
frivolonsi Ho talks about ' Becca' and * Bukey,' * Judy * 
and 'Belinda,' finding those names more attractive than 
that ' dull old scoundrel,' Lord Coke. * How did Nancy 
look at yon when you danced with her at Southall's ? ' 

' Handsome in his old age, in liis youth Jefferson yraA 
no beauty. Then he was tall, thin, and raw-boned ; had 
rod hair, a frockled face, and pointed features ; ' but his 
face waa intelligent and kindly, he talked with ease and 
grace, and in spite of exterior disadvantages, was a 
favourite with all the young women.* 

At the age of twenty-four, 1 767, he was admitted to 
practice at the bar. Thus far his life had been an easy 
one, and singularly prosperous. How different from the 
youth of Franklin, or of Washington, or of Adams ! He 
kept himself free from the common vices of Virginia 
young men, such as gaming, drunkenness, debauchery) 
he never swore or used tobacco. His letters begin in 
his twentieth year, and, though somewhat frivolous, are 
written in a natural style at once easy and elegant. Here 
was a dawn to promise the great man. 
» 

II. 1764 — 1768. A Lawyer and Politician, engaged 
in the affairs of Virginia and of the Nation, Jefferson had 
his office at Williamsburg, the capital of that, colony; 
It seems he ' haji little taste for the technicalities and 
chicanery of that profession,* and never thought very 
highly of lawyers as a class. ' Their business is to talk,' 
Baid he. For the seven or eight years he followed this pro- 
fession he gradually roae to some eminence. His style was 
clear, but his voice poor and feeble, and, after speaking 
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a few moments, it 'would Bmk in his throat/ Ho was 
not moant for ft spookor. Yot, it eppoars^ ho had a con- 
sidorahlo business for a young man. I find him employed 
in about five hundred causes previous to the year 1771, 
and in about four hundred and fifty causes in the next 
three and a half years, when he finally gave up buRinoss. 
His total foes cf 1771 were about two thousand dollars 
for the year; and that, probably, shows the average of 
his professional receipts. 

, In 1772, January 1, in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age, Mr Jefferson married Mrs Martha Skelton, the 
childless widow of Bathurst Skelton, and the daughter of 
John Wayles. She is said t-o have been handsome and 
accomplished, and she certainly was rich. Jefferson then 
owned one thousand nine hundred acres of land and forty 
or fifty slaves, bringing him an income of two thousand 
dollars a year. Mr Skelton's widow brought him forty 
thousand acres of land and one hundred and thirty-fivo 
slaves, which she had inherited from her father. 

Such was the marriage portion of the great Demo- 
crat.* The marriage was happy, and both parties seem 
to have been greatly fond of each other. Many tender 
little passages occur in his life showing how deep was their 
mutual affectioti. There is no more talk about * Becoa' 
and ' Sukey ' in the letters. 

In 1769, three years before his marriage, at about the 
age of fewenty-six, he had been chosen member of the 
House of Burgesses for Albemarle County. He was on 
the side of America, and against the oppressive measures 
of George HI. Still more, in favour of Liberty, he urged 
the Legislature to allow individuals to emancipate their 
slaves. No ; it could not be granted. Not until 1 782 
could he persuade that body to allow manumission in 
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Virginia.* In 1774 the Governor diseolvod the Houso. 
Somo of the most pfttriofcio men met in a tavom to ooii- 
Bidor the m&tter. Thomas JoflbrBon was one of thom. 

In May, 1774, there woe a People's Convention in 
Virginia, tho first over hoid there without express form 
of law. TiuB Convention was to choose delegates to tho 
Continont4i.l Congress, which had been called to moot at 
Philadelphia, in September. Jofforson did not attend the 
Convention, being prevented by illness ; but ho drew up 
a form of instructions for tho delegutos to ConjfroBS, that 
it might bo offered to tho Convention, and adopted 
therein. This was a very remarkable paper, and revo- 
lutionary enough for New England. His draft was not 
adopted; but it was road, and afterwards printed as *A 
Summary View of tho Rights of British America.* The 
leap was too long, as yet, for the mass of tho citizens. 
The ' instructions ' declared that the king ' has no right 
to land a single 'armed man on our shores.* ' The God 
who gave us life, gave us liberty at the same time.' f 

On May 17, 1775, ho was chosen member of Con- 
gress, to supply the place of Peyton Randolph. He took 
his seat, June 21, 1775, rather an obscure man then, with 
only a Virginia reputation. He had no national fame 
8»V6*what the 'Summary View' of 1774 had given him. 
He was a silent member, but John Adams calls him 
* powerful, frank, explicit, and decisive.' 

His most important services in Congress were, — (1) his 
draft of an address on the * Causes of taking up arms 
against England j ' J (2) the answer wkicb he wrote to 
Lord North's 'Conciliatory proposition;* and (3) his 
report of the far-famed ' Dbciabatiok of Indbpehdenck/ 

* Tacker, L 43 ; fclso Hand&ll, I 58. 
t Tucker, L 60,61. 

X This address was not adopted, bat shiired the f&te of bis draft of 
' iuslrucliona ' in the Yirgioia Coayentictn. 
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to mo tifce most mnarkable and important State paper in 
the world, Somo of his deBoondaotv in Bo»ton, I »tk\ 
told, itill keep tho little do»k ho wroto it a|>oa. I hopo 
the spirit of Doniocracy, which in froodom to all men, 
still animatos and inspireiB all who write or look t hereon. 

In 1776, September 1, Jefferiion rotamed from Con- 
grcsB, and devoted liiraBolf to reconstructing the Consti- 
tution of his native State. Ho drafted a sketch or outline 
of a Constitution, which was not acceptod, and is now 
lost ; but ho wi'oto the preamble to the Confititution, 
which was adopted. This came from the same inspiration 
which had animated the Declaration of Independence. 
Ho took his seat in the Virginia Houae of Delegates, 
October 7, 1 77G, and there began the other groat work of 
his life, tho thorough Reformation of the State Institu- 
tions. 

1. He proposed to abolish all entails of landed estates. 
The actual possessors of entailed estates might dispose of 
them like other property. This was a Revolution. Jef- 
ferson laid the democratic axe at the root of that evil tree 
which poisoned the people. You may guess at the oppos- 
ition to the measure, and the wrath against its author. 
But it prevailed. Males and tho first-bom were to havo 
no special privilege. Primogeniture was done away with. 
All the children might share alike in the inboritance of 
their father's land and goods. 

2. He advised that foreigners should be allowed to 
become naturalised, and to attain all the rights of citi- 
zens. 

3. He rocommended the revision of tho laws in throe 
important matters. 

The penal laws must be mitigated.' The penalty of 
death ought to be limited to murder and treason. There 
should be no impriBonmont for honest debt. 

There must be complete religious freedom. No one 
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should be forced to jmj for opinions wbiok ke disliked, or ' 
for the Bupport of vnj form of religion Against his wilL 
The church mnst rest on the Tolntitiunir oontribntions of 
tho people. The hk^r vomj jnd^ no man's opinions. Tho 
Commonwedih of Virginia, like the Kingdom of Hoftren, 
is to bKow no special favour to Ohristiaiiis, but 3vw9, Mo- 
hammedans, Deists, and A^eists are all to be equal be- 
fore the law, and alike eligible io all offices. The chmtA 
Est/ablishment should be abolished, and all religions sects 
pnt on an equal footing. 

He would provide for the public ednoation of the 
people, promote tho culture of tho great mass of men in 
free common schools, and improve tho colleges for the 
superior education of the few. 

Some of thoso things he accompHshod at once. Others 
were so far in advance of the times, that years mi 'elapse 
before his ideas could be realized. Ho wished to abolish 
Slavery, but he had tried in vain to procure an Act to en- 
able a master to emancipate his slaves. So in the revi- 
sion of the laws ho made no new attempt. 

In these great works other men laboured with Jeffer- 
son, but his wa>s the leading mind, and shot before all 
others in the Slaveholding States. 

» Next he was chosen Governor of Virginia, June 1, 
1779. Ho was reelected the following year. Here he 
had a difficult work to perform. Virginia contained about 
two hundred and ninety thousand free whit«i, and two 
hundred and seventy thousand slaves. They were scat- 
tored over sixty-one thousand square miles. The militia 
included all tho free white men between sixteen and fdxty ; 
but so scattered was the population, that in most of the 
settled parts of the State there was not one militia-man to 
a square mile. And so ill-armed were the people, that 
there was not more than one gun that could fire a bullet, 
to five militia-mon. Not a gun to five square niile«i of 
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liMid ! In an mvwgo traot of ton milei ■qnare, contain- 
ing a hundred tquare miles, ihvn tronld not be twentj 
g\\a». When recruit* wer* drafted into the militia, many 
oame 'rithout hat« or caps, and were, moreover, barefoot 1 
Beeidei all that, the Bthto of Virginia had no shipping. 
There were two hundred and •evontj thousand men, 
biacV enemiei in the midst of the people, roadj to Hide 
with an invader when he should appear. The ooast of 
Virginia is intersected with bajn and narigablo riTers. In 
1779 — 80 the British attacked the Btato with a numerous 
fleef and well-appointed armies ; what (defence oould be 
made ? With the most able Goyomor she oould not hare 
done much. But J eflTeraon had little administratiye skill, 
and not the least military talent or disposition. The 
British did wLat they would in his Stato, -b^ir-w the 
hotises, pillaged the people, and in two yoains did damage 
to the amount of fifteen million hard dollara. Thirty 
thousand slaves were carried off. The British did not arm 
them and set them against their masters, else the State 
had been lost beyond recovery. Jefferson's own estates 
were plundered. He barely escaped being taken prisoner, 
for the militia made soaroo any defence. Only two hun- 
dred men could be found to defend Bichmond, one of the 
largest towns in the State. 

Jefferson resigned his office, defcliniBg a reelection in 
1781. He found he was unfit for the station, and left it 
for braver and more militaiy men. An attempt was made 
tiO impeach him, but it failed ; and, instead of impeaching 
him, the Legislature subsequently passed a vote of thanks 
to him. 

In 1781 I find him a member of the House of Dele> 
g^tes, working nobly for the great enterprises that have 
been previously mentioned. He went back to Congress 
in 1783, and tiiere he, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, helped to ratify tbe treaty of peace. In 



1784, Jixne 1, the DAlegtttesof ViT^ffinia oedod ihe p 
daimod by her of tbo North-wcwt Territory to the United 
States. CoingT«>KO then pateed Uie fAinoufl ' Ordinanoe of 
the North-weat Territory/ Jeflff/rson dmflod the Bill, wad 
provided tkat the gxjvemtnontB to be conntitotod therein, 
' shali be in republican fonns, and Bh&ll admit no person 
to be a citizen who holda any hereditary title ; ' * that 
after the year 1800 of the Chrisstian era, there Bhall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the 
said Stated, otherwise than in pur'^hment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted to have 
been personally j^ilty/ * A motion was made on the 
19th April, 1 794, and afterwards carried, to strike out 
thi» clause. The New England menobers gave a unanim- 
f^xiB vote to strike out that clause which would havo 
established slavery in what is now Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
niinois, and Wisconsin. 

Mr JejBTersou wao the recognized leader of Congress in 
1783-4, though he had able men for rivals. On the 10th 
of March, 1785, Congress appointed him Minister to 
France, to succeed Dr Franklin. Indeed, he had three 

• Rindtil. i. 898. In April, 1784, Mr Jeffersor. wm Chtinawj of % 
Gommittee (Mr Chase of Mtryland aad Howell of Rhode I*lw»d bIso 
wera members), itad in that capaoitj eubmitted a plan for the gorem- 
ment of the eatiro vestem reg^oa, from the thirtj-flrst degree of north 
latitude to the norihera bouadar; of the United States (thus inclading 
much nfore than the territory north-xrest of the Ohio River). One of 
the prorisioas of this important bill was, ' that after the year 1800 there 
shall be neither slavery nor icToluntary servitude in any of the said 
States * into which it was provided that the territory might be divided, 
* other than in the pnnishment of crimes whereof the party shall have 
been duly oonvicted.' The question being taken npon this proviso, 
seven States voted for it, and but three agsinst { one State was eqoAlly 
divided in its representation, and two were abs^mt. And so it was lost, 
sa by the rules at least two-thirds of the thirteen Litatcs were required to 
vote for it before it could become a law. 

TOL, xni. — JSietorie AmerioMU. 13 
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tirQOB boford boon offered the mma office, and had do- 
clinod it, somotimos in conBoquonoo of tho feoblo hoaHth 
bf his wife : now she had booorao loosed from her frail 
body. 

III. As Diplornaiiet in Europe. 1784—1789. 

1 shall not discourflo at any length on bin Bcmcos 
abroad. Ho wa« a skilful diplomatist. His groat know- 
ledge, hia admirable sagaoity, his conciliatory Bpirii, and 
his good manners, helped to accoraplieh what ho sought. 
Ho attended to the usual routine of a Minister's duties, 
but no groat services wore to be accomplished. Ho re- 
turned to his country, on leave of absence, in 1789. A 
singular reception awaited him at homo. WJien ho camo 
to Monticello his slaves took him from his coach, and boro 
him in their arms to tho house.* A singular mode of 
riding for tho author of tho Declaration of Independence! 
But it proved that if a master, he was kind and beloved ! 
Jefferson was pleased with a diplomatic position, but 
President Washington had destined him to higher serv- 
icos. 

rV. In tho Executive of tho United States. 1790— 
1809. 

Wben Jefferson returned from France the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, the new officers chosen, the Govern- 
ment organized. At first ho did not like the Conetiiution. 
It made the Central Government too strong, excessively 
curtailing 'the power of tho individual States. It would 
allow the same man to be chosen President again and 
again, to the end of his life. It contained no Bill of 
Bights, declaring wbat powers the States and the in- 
dividual citizens did not delegat e to tbe General Govern- 
ment. Jefferson was a Democrat, and the Constitution 
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WM not tJio iTork of Demoomia ; in fact, FrwokHn wad 
H«»diBon were the onlj mono of ooasidomblo Abilitj who 
ropresont«id ibo Dcmocnioy in forming ih® OonnUfcatioCL 
Bat nft&r it wm Adopted ho cmmo eM-nestly to its dafenoe, 
and bold three seToral Exooniive offioes nndor it. 

1. Hft wM Socrofcary of Btftto iSrom Mjuroh 21, iVOO, 
to December 81, 1793. 

He did not wish to oooepi the office, preferring his 
DiploQ)Atio Mission at Paris. Bat Washington solicited 
him t/o accept, and ho entered on the dnties of the 
BecrotaiyBbip. Hamilton was Secretary of Ti-easury, 
Knox of War— both FodoraJists, whom Jefferson accuses 
of loaning towards Monarchy. Edmnnd Eandolph w»a 
Attomoy-General, and Jefferson Secretary of State — both 
Democrats. Jefforson and Hamilton were commonly oa 
opposite sidos. They contended on meaaores and on 
principles, then quarrelled, and finally hated one another 
with all their might. 

Jefferson opposed the great measures of Waahing^n's 
Administration; the Funding Bill, the Assumption of 
Stat^j Debts, and the establishment of the United States 
Bank. Here, I think, he was right ; but the measnres 
prevailed, and were popular with the wealthy and edu- 
oated classes in all the Northern States. But he opposed 
the Military Academy, the Coast Fortification, and the 
Navy. He especially disliked the Navy, said opposed 
the measures of the President to raise it to an^ footing 
efficient for War. He took sides with France, and 
favoured her encroachments. He was willing to allow 
Mr Genet, the Minister of France, to violate the neutral- 
ity of our soil, to enlist soldiers in our towns, and to fit 
out and commission privateers in our harbours. He dis- 
liked England, and, in fact, had a distrust and fear of 
that Nation, which were only too well founded. Thus he 
inclined to a war with England, and resolutely resisted 
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some of her pretonaionB with ma,nljr spirit. Ho eupportod 
men who abused Waahington and tho Govommont, of 
which Joiereon himself wa« a part. 

Washingiom bocanJO more and more anti-democratio 
in hia administration, pnt more and more confidonco in 
Hamilton, whoso active mind, inraaivo will, and skill in 
organizing men had an nnduo in3uonce over tho Presid- 
ent, then waring feeble, and l)ecoming averse to busi- 
nesSo Jefferson found his power dirainisliing in tho 
Cabinet, and not growing in the country. At tho end of 
1793 he withdrew from his post, and sat down on his 
estate at Monticello to repair his private fortunes, already 
somewhat shattered.* 

Out of office ho was tho head of the Democratic party 
even more than while in it, and tho centre of tho oppos- 
ition to Washington and his admfrii strati on. His houso 
was the head-quarters of the opposition. His letters show 
that his heart was not at Monticello, nor his mind busy 
with maize, tobacco, and breeding slaves. Ho professed 
to deeire no office. He would live in private, and arrango 
his plantations and hia books. 

But when Washington was abou^ k) withdraw from 
office, in 1796, Jefferson was the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency. He was defeated. John Adams had 
aeveaty-ono votes, — one more than a majority ; Jefferson, 
sixty-eight, — two less than enough. John Adams repre- 
sented the Constitutional Party, which included the 
wealth, the education, the farming and the mercantile 
interests, and the inventive skill of the nation. J efferson 
was the champion of thr; Progressive Party, which was 
composed of a few men of genius, of ideas, and strength, 
but chiefly made up of the lower masses of men, with 
whom the instincts are stronger than reflection, and the 
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rich BlAvohoMors of the Sou^h, who likod not tho con- 
Btmints of law. 

2. While JcflbrBon was Vico-Prosidont, his only 
function was t/O preside in tho Senate, where the 
Fodoralista had a decided majority. President Adamn 
diftliked him, shunned him, did not conRult him about 
public affairs. Indeed, tho political diffore: - between 
them was immense. Their Bystoma were antag-oniBtio. 
Jefferson looked with the eyes of a partisan on some of 
the measures of Adams's administration, and with rightooxitJ 
contempt on the 'Alien and Sedition' Law, and other 
despotic measures. But in these ho must have read tho 
prophecy that his opponents would soon fail, to rise never 
more. He contended veheraoiitly against the party in 
power. 

In 1798 he said, 'Our General Government, in nine 
or ten years, has become more arbitraiy tlxan even 
that of England, and has swallowed up more of tho 
public liberty.' * Ho drew up tho celebrated Kentucky 
Eesolutions of 1798, which declared several Acts of 
Congress ' null and void ; ' ' not law, but altogether void, 
and of no force;' and called on the other States, .within 
their bounds, to nullify them, and all such unconstitutional 
acts. Such resolutions looked revolutionary. Alas, they 
were only too just ! But Kentucky was not quite ready 
for such strong measures, and modified the resolutions. 
Presently Madison presented the same doctrine in the 
Virginia Resolutions of 1798. Both papers came from 
the Democratic spirit of Jefferson, and the seeming 
gangers were yet unavoidable. For the Acts they opposed 
were about as unjust as the Fugitive Slave BiU of 1850. 
Jefferson feared centralized power, which always do- 
generates into despotism. He loved local eelf-govem* 
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mont, and did not approhond that it would run to liccnso, 
as it yot often has done, and now does in South Carolina;: 
Georgia, and Alabama. Ho was afraid only of tho con- 
centrated despotism of tho few, not knowing that tho 
many may also become tyrants. 

Ho watched with a keen eye the increasing troubles 
of the Federal party, tho hostiUty of its leaders to tho 
President, for cvhoso office ho was tho chief candidate of 
the Democracy. Ho grew more and more bold, and con- 
fident of success. Indeed, the ultimate victory of his 
partisans was never doubtful. They embodied the 
Nation's instinct of progress, though in no hi^h moral 
form. 

The Federal party deserted the ablest and the most 
honest of their great men. John Adams was defeated, 
Jeflferson and Burr had the same number of Electoral 
votes. It came to the House of Representatives to decide 
who should be President. They voted by States. The 
Democracy voted for Jefferson, the Federalists preferred 
Aaron Buit. Thirty-five times they balloted without 
choice. On the 17th of February (1801), — on the 
eeventh day of the ballot, and at the thirty-sixth trial,-— 
Jefferson was chosen. Burr was Vice-President, and the 
Federal party dead. Eich in great men, who did noblei 
service in their day, it had done its work, and it died 
when it was needed no longer. Let you and me do 
jostice to its great merits and to its great men, but 
never share in its distrust of the People and of the 
dearest instincts of Humanity. 

3. Jefferson became President on the 4th of March, 
1801, and Held the office eight years. 

It was a fortnnate time for the chief of the Democratio 
party to enter npon his power. The Federalists had 
taken the . responsibility of organizing the Government, 
providing for the payment of debts, levying taxes. 
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making troaiios of alHanco and conimorco witli foreign 
statcB. Tho Democracy had only to criiicise tho faults of 
their rivals; thoy woro not obliged to eharo tho blamo of 
what was unpopular. Besides,, tho storm of war which 
had threatened between the United States and cither 
England or Franco, had been blown off by tho powerful 
breath of Adams. Tho Nation was at peace, tho rovenuo 
abundant, industry raoro various and successful than over 
before. Jofforson was tho most popular man in his party; 
perhaps, also, himself tho ablest. Certainly no Democrat 
was endowed with such versatile skill. There was no 
longer any hope of reconciling the two parties as such, or 
of reconciling tho Federal leaders. J ohn Adams had 
gone down. Washington himself could not have breasted 
the jflood of waters for a week longer; tho great swollen 
sea of the Democracy would have overwhelmed him, and, 
with its irresistible surge, would have borno some more 
fortunate rival far up the strand. 

The Federal party was swallowed up. Jefferson's 
policy was not to aiTay the hostile parties, but, breaking 
up all parties, to gather to himself the mass of the people. 
His Inaugural Address, very handsomely written, was a 
proclamation of peace. * We are aU Republicans, we are 
all Federalists,' said he. Nothing could bo more timely. 

He selected a good Cabinet. Tho Mates were all De- 
mocrats. He was Master, not to be overcome by his 
councilloi's, as Adams, and even as Washington, had 
often been. He did not change them in eight years : 
they were a unit. He removed the Federal leaders from 
all the most important ofiSces. How else could he get 
rid of them? 'Few die,' said he, 'and non« resign.' 
But he intended not more than twenty removals in all. 
Of course .those who went out looked grim at those who 
came in, lean with expectation. Jefferson would hmo 
rotation in office. ' . 
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Hero arc the six chief ftcis of his ndmiruHtrntion. 

1. Ho abandoned tho dofoncoB of tho country. Upon 
tho ground of oxpodiency, ho opposed t,bo fortification of 
principal harbonrR, and ho con:?iderod tho Chvabhshmont of 
a Military Academy not within tho ppccifio powerR aR- 
Bignod to Congress. While ho was Vico-ProBident, ho 
and his Republican party had vehemently opposed a 
Navy, as being oltogolhor uneuitod to tho means of tho 
United States, and as being likely t^o involve the country 
in war. In this he opposed and obstniciod tho policy 
very much favoured by Mr Adams. And, consistently 
with these principles, when he himself came into power, 
ho neglected tho Army and Navy, and insisted upon 
building two hundred and fifty gunboats, which should 
cost but fivG thousand dollars each, instead of construct- 
ing largo and more efficient vessels, which would require 
the permanent employment of naval officers and seamen. 
It was Mr J eflferson^s plan, that in time of peace these 
gunboats should be hauled up under sheds, erected for 
tho purpose on the sea-shore ; and that in war time they 
should be fitted for service, and manned with a maritime 
militia, enlisted temporarily for the purpose. This scheme 
was violently attacked, and in fact it proved a failure. 
Mr Jefferson employed Thomas Paine to write in defence 
of it. He certainly wrote very ingeniously, but, in spite 
of his logic, the public and the men of ejqperience re- 
mained incredulous, and * when, soon afterwards, many 
of the gunboats were driven ashore in a tempestj, or were 
otherwise destroyed, no one seemed to regard their loss 
as a misfortune, nor has any attempt been since made to 
replace them.' In these things he made great mistakes, 
partly because he limited his views from ill-conceived 
motives of economy, and partly because of a wise fear 
laying the foundations of great and permanent military 
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and navnl osUblifihmentfl. And thus itrWB^i .thai ho Icil 
his country'fl commerce and Boamon doforoelvss , otju .tb,^ 
ocean. 

2. IIo promoted the repeal of iho Judiciary Act. 

This swept off for ever Mr Adams'w 'Midnight 
Judgos/* and ostablifihcd an admirable procodent^ 
which will have its due weight at some future day. 

From his earliest days of public life ho had aiways 
known that judges were but men, and that they were 
affocted with weakness and infirmity, with prejudice and 
party Bpirit, like as other men are.f In 1778 ho hod at- 
tempted to jirovide, that in the Chancery Court of Vir- 
ginia all matters of fact Bhould bo tried by a jury , in the 
same manner as in the courts of law. But hero ho was 
defeated by an adroit amendment proposed by Mr Pen- 
dleton. | It was one of his objections to the Constitution 

* Jefferson had always looked upon this act of Mr Adams as person- 
ally unkind lo himself. See his letter from Washbgton, June 13, 1804, 
to Mrs Adams. Randall, sii. 105. 

f Works, vii. 178. Our judges are aa honest as other men iwe, and 
not more so. . . . Their maxim is, Boni jadicis ampUare joris- 
dictionem. . , 

Works, iii. 81. To the Ahb6 Amond. Paris, July 19, 1789. 'Wo 
^1 know that permanent judges acquire an egprit ds corps ; that h^iug 
known, they are liable to be tempted by bribery ; that they are misled 
by favour, by relationship, by a spirit of party, by a devotion to legia- 
lative or executive power ; that it is better to leave a cause to the de» 
cision of cross and pile than to that of a judge biassed to one side ; and 
that the decision of twelve honest men gives still a better hope of right 
than cross and pile does. It is in the power, therefore, of the juries, if 
they think permanent Judges are uider any bias whatever, in any cauae. 
to take on themselves to judge the law as well as the fact. They never 
exercise this power but when they suspect partiality in the judges \ and 
by the exercise of this power they have been the firmest bulwarks of 
English liberty. Were 1 called upon to decide whether the people had 
best be ot&itted in the legislative or judiciary departments, 1 would say 
It is better to leave thera out of the legislative.' 

X Works, i. 37. 
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of tho Unitecl KintoH, that iho deciBioiiR of iho judges 
'j'l iho Nfttionnl Courts wcro not nubject to tbo Rairio 
qualified nogftiivfl of tho Executive power as aro nil tlio 
aciH of CongTC'KS,* In liifl Autobiography ho writer, 
'Nothing could bo moro ealutan' tlicro [in England] than 
n chnxigo to the iGnuro [of tho judges] of good behaviour^ 
and tho question of good behaviour left to tlie veto of a 
eiraplo majority in the two HonsoH of I'arlianient.-' f In 
his first annual message, as Prefiident, Congress, ho 
Bays that tho papers ho lays befom them will enable thorn 
Ho judgo'of tho proportion which the infititntion [United 
States Supremo Court] bears to tho buRiness it has to 
perform.' J In a letter to Mr Kerchivalg ho objectB to 
tho indepondonco of tho Judiciary, and affirms that they 
ought to havG been elected. 'Tho judges of Connecti- 
cut/ saya he, ' have been choBcn by tho people for nearly 
two centuries, and I believe that there has never hardly 
been an instance of chp*ngo.' He proceeds, and remarks 
that * if prejudice is still to prevail . . . against the vital 
principlo of periodical election of judges by tho people, 
. , . let us retain tho pcwer of removal on the con- 
currence of the executive and legislative branches, and 
nomination by the Executive alone. Nomination to office 
is an Executive function. To leave i^ to the legislature, 
as we do, is a violation of the principle of the Bepcratioa 
of powers.' Also, in 1799, he writes, [| 'The judiciary is 
alone and single-handed in its assaults upon the Consti- 
tution, K it its assaults are more sure and deadly, as from 
an agent seemingly passive and unassuming ; ' and to 
Judge Johnson,5[ ' This practice [of the Supreme Court 
of the United States] of travelling out of the case to pre- 
scribe what the law would be in a moot case not before 



• Works, il 829. 
t WorkB, viii. 13. 
8 Tacker, ii. 436. 



I Works, i. 81. 
I Works, TiL 12. 
f Works, vii. 295. 
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iho court, is very inrj^lar mid vorj ccnBurnbloi. , . , In 
(he Mfirbary Cmo, tho Chiof Justice went on to \&j down 
what tho IftW would hnvo boon had tho court juri»diction 
of the ca»e, . . , Tho object waH clearly to inHiruct nny 
other court, having the juiisdiL' 'in, what they should do 
if Marbur}' pliculd npply to them,' And to Mr Barry,* in 
1822, he vrritcp, ' Wo already f.vo the power inf tailed for 
life, repponsiblo to no nuthority (for imi>efichment in not 
even a ecnrocrow), ndvancing with n noificlosa and steady 
pace to tho great object of couRolidation.' To Edward 
Livingston, in 1825, t 'One pinglo object, if your pro- 
vision attains it, will entitle you to tho cndleBs gratitude 
of society, — that of rcBtraining judges from usurping 
legislation. With no body of men in this restraint moro 
wanting than with the judges of wliat is called our 
General Government, but what 1 call our Foreign depart- 
ment. They are practising on the (Constitution by infer- 
ences. . . . This member of tho government was at first 
conBidered tho most harmless and helpless of ail its 
organs. But it has proved tbat tho power of declaiing 
wliat tho law is, ad libitum, by sapping and mining, 
Blowly and without alarm, tho foundations of the Consti- 
tution, can do what open force would not dare to 
attempt.* There are many other better Jojown and 
moro frequently quoted passages to the same purpose.* 
And to ehow that Mr Jefferson's fear of the despotifim of 
the Judiciary was by no means unfounded, read a letter 
from a distinguished Federalist, Oliver Wolcott (then 
Secretary of the United States Treasury), to his friend 
Fisher Ames, which bears date 29th of December, 1799 : 
* There is no way [for tho General Government] to com- 

• Workfl, Tii. 256. t Work*, rii 403. 

t For these auid oilier psssages, sec Tucker, ii. 118. Works, if. 
661; V. 649} ti, m , xii. lU, 178, 192, 199, 216. 278. 322, 403. 
R&nd*ll, ill li^ 838. 
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bat tho Biat'O oppoRition hut by an efficjerit and oitended 
orjifanijtaiion of ju(lge», maginimioH, aod other ciril 
offloere/ Tims it s&oma that Mr Jefferson wm, during 
his whole poliiioal lifo, well awaro of those tendracios 
which would make the Judiciary, to use his own lanfi^ingc, 
' a despotic branch/ 

8. Ho (»uned to bo abolished all the internal and direct 
iaxofl which had^ before his Administnition, boon levied 
by the GoToranient of the United States. Ilioy oonaistod 
of taxes, or excise, on stills, doraestio spirits^ refined 
sujg^ars, licenses to keep shops, sales at auction, and on 
carriages, stamped vellum, parchment, Ac. They were 
abolished after the first day of June, 1802. Moantimo, 
and during their collection, they had excited such opinions 
and feelings as were expressed in Mr Jefferson's letter to 
Mr Madison, dated December 28, 1 794 : ' The excise law 
is an infernal one. The first error was to admit it by the 
Constitution ; the second, to act on that admission j the 
third, and last, will bo to make it the instrument of dis- 
membering the Union, and setting us all afloat to choose 
what part of it we will adhere to. . . . The detestation 
of the excise law is universal, and has now associated to 
it a detestation of the Government, and [the information] 
that a separation which, perhaps, was a very distant and 
problematical event, is now near and certain, and deter- 
mined in the mind of every man.* These taxes had after- 
wards cansed the famous Whiskey Insurrection in Penn- 
sylvania in 1794, which at that time seemed as eeriously 
to threaten the stability of our Union as any political dis- 
turbances that have since taken place. The entire amount 
which these excise and direct taxes brought into the 
treasury of the United States was but six hundred thou- 
GAnd dollars per annum ; that is to say, the gross revenue 
was one million of dollars, and the cost of its collection 
was four hundred thousand dollars. As Mr Jefferson said. 
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' By iupprcRfsing at otioo the whole internal taxes, wo 
».V)OliRb throo-fourths of tho oflicps now existing and spread 
over iho land.' It was certainly a wiso incwisuro of ad- 
ministration and pacification. 

4. Ho pardoned all pox-Rons in jail for offcncos against 
tho Alien and Sedition I^aws, imd discontinued all pnjcoRB 
RgiiinBt men who were waiting trial on charges of break- 
ing those laws. Ho was clearly of opinion that theso 
wicked laws w»?ro unconstitutionai, and ho wc?nt forward 
promptly and boldly to remedy tho injuBtico which they 
had fto upeloBsly occasioned. 

5. He secured tho acquisition of tho territory of Louis- 
iana by negotiation and parchaso. 

This was a Buccess of tho groaiest importance t-o the 
necmnty and- to tho prosperity of this cotmtry. And by 
no one could it have been attained with more foresight 
and ftkill, or by more wise use of fortunate opportunities, 
than were exhibited by Mr Joffcraon before and during tho 
events of tho negotiation. 

April 18, 1802, President Jeflferson writes to Robert 
R. Livingston, 'The cession of Louisiana and the Ploridas 
by Spain to France works moBi sorely on the United 
States. ... It reverses our political relations, and wfll 
form tt new epoch in our political course. . . . Wo have 
ever looked to her [Prance] as our natural friend. . . . 
There is on the globe one single spot, the poseessor of 
which ia our natural and habitual enemy. It is New Or- 
leans, through which the produce of three-eighths of our 
territory must pass. . . . France, placing herself in that 
door, at once assumes to us the attitude of defiance. 
Spain might have retained it quietly for years. Her 
pacific dispositions, her feeble state, would induce her to 
increase oar facilities there. . . . Not bo can it ever be in 
the himdB of France. The impetuosity of her temper, the 
energy and restlessness of her cliaracter, . . . render it 
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impoBsiblo Jiliat Jl'raiico and fjho Unitod Stefcoa cnti continno 
long frionda wlxon tlioy meefc in bq imtftblo a position. 
The day that Franco tukos poaaession of Now Orleans^ 
. . . from that moment wo muat marry oarsolvos to tho 
British fleet and nation. Wo must turn all our attention 
to a maritime force, for which our resources place us on 
very high ground/ 

Such was his statement of the position of affairs at the 
time when he so wisely initiated tho measures which were 
to secure the vast temtories of the West to the United ■ 
States. On his part everything was ready and prepared 
to receive the gift of what was then for the most part a 
wilderness, but which, he knew would soon become of in- 
estimable importance to the peace and welfare of his coun- 
try. Very quickly, sooner than he could have hoped or 
dreamed, the situation changed. First Consul Bonaparte 
suddenly decided to break the Peace of Amiens with 
England. As a preparation for go doing, and to raise 
means for his immense projects, it became necessary for 
him to make sale of Louisiana to the party who would pay 
him the most for it ; for he well knew that such property 
as France had in Lduiaiana would not be worth two 
months' purchase after his war should be declared. 
Therefore it was that, in the early summer of 1805 (the 
treaty having been concluded 30fch of April of that year). 
President Jefferson was afele to accept the congratulations 
of his friends on the acquisition of Louisiana. ' The terri- 
tory acquired,' says he, 'as it includes all the waters of 
, the Missouri and Mississippi, has more than doubled the 
area of the United States.' 

In this connection Mr Jeffersoii has been much blamed 
for the addition of Louisiana to the territories of the 
United States without any constitutional authorityo It 
was his own opinion, never concealed by him, that an 
amendment of .the Constitution was fliecessary to con-. 
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Bumraafco tlie effbot of Mb negotiatioBS. Tfeo eamo ifJea 
froquoixtly appeared in his corresponxionco, and oven tho 
forms of the amendmQnta to the Constitution proposed 
by him, to authorize the acqniaitiona of Louisiana and 
Florida, were moro than onoe recorded. The importance 
of promptly concluding this valuable purchase, or tho 
overruling influenco of political friendo^ seems to have ex- 
tinguished these constitutional scruples, which were 
Feally and. earnestly entertained by him. It is the moro 
to be regretted that he who had boasted, ' I never had an 
opinion in politics which I was afraid to own,' should not, 
on this important occasion, and when President of the 
United States, have required the respect which he 
himself thought due to the Constitution, to have been 
observed. It would have given the weight of his great 
name to an honest precedent, and it might have mado 
impossibly the juggling tricks" of diplomacy whereby 
Texas afterwards became annexed to the United States.* 

• Works, iv. 506. ' When I consider that the limits of the United 
States are precisely fixed by the treaty of 1783, that the Constitution 
declares itself to be made for the United States, I cannot help be- 
lieving the intention was not to permit Congress to admit into the 
Unioia new States which should be formed out of ths Territory for 
"which, and under whose authority alone, they were then acting. I do 
not believe it was meant they might receive England, Ireland, Holland, 
&c., into it, which would be the car a on your construction. When an 
instrument admits two constructions, .... I prefer that which is safe 

and precise Our p'-,iuliar security is in the possession of ti 

written Constitution.* A'jo see iv. fi03, his letter to the Secretary of 
State, August 25, 1803, iu which he proposes the following form of 
•Amendment to the Constitution necessary in the case of Louisiana 
'Louisiana, as ceded by France to the United States, is made a part of 
the United States. Its white iohabitants shall be citizens, and stand, 
as to their rights and obligations, on the same footing with other 
citizens of the United States in analogous situations.' 

Works, iv. p. 500. August 12, 1803, ho wrote to Judge Breoken-; 
ridge, 'The Constitution has made no provision for our holding foreign 
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C. ITo imposod tho Embargo in 1807. 

This moamiro also is to bo oonfiidorod tho act of Mr 
Jofforson, in ft particular mannor, and was initiated by 
him in his fipocial rnossago of Docembcr 18, 1817.* 
England, predominant at BOftj had dcstroyod the French 
naval power, and to agginvato tho French commercial 
ombarraRKmcntR to tho utmost, had resorted to extrfsroo 
and odious protcnsionsj^ claiming tho ponaltios of blockiido 
against neutral vessels proceeding to or from seaporl-s 
whore no actual blockade was maintained by her. In tho 
end, a contention of Decrees, issued by tho Emperor of 
Franco, and of Orders in Council, proclaimed by tho 
government of England, had brought things to such a 
pass that tho neutral vessels of the United States could 
not continue their established commerce in any direction 
without being subject to cap tun* either by tho naval 
powers and privateers of England or of France. If they 
made any voyage to England or to English possessions, 
or allowed themselves to bo searched or visited by any 
English vessel of war, the Emperor of Franco claimed tho 
right to capture and confiscate them. If they made any 
voyage to any part of the Continent of Europe, the whole 
of which was then under the domination of France, in 
that case the innumerable cruisers of England intervened, 
and made what they called lawful prize of American ships. 
The situation was such that it seemed to force a war 
upon the country, for which it was by no means prepared, 
and which it could in no way afford. And, moreover, 
even had Americ6i decided to declare a war, the dilemma 
was senoos, whether it ought to bo declared against 

territory, still less for incorponiting foreign nations into our Union. 
The Executive, in seixing the fugitive occurrence which so much 
advances the good of their countrj, heve done an act beyond the Con- 
stitution.* 

• Works, viil 89. 
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Franco or ag-mnst England. Tho action of oach Govem- 
mont had been towards us oqtially agg^reuBivo in principle 
and almost cqtially ruinous in practice. But Franco had 
been to us, during tho Revolutionary Btrugglos of thirty 
yoarH before, our staunch and profitable friend, and neither 
tho ill treatment of her more recent Govemraenis, nor 
the haughty injustice of some of their powerful minifiiers 
in promoting the unjust confiscation of our ships, nor tho 
vcnnl corruption of others in holding out their hands to 
our envoys for secret bribes, could make our country 
forget how great was our debt of gratitude io Franco. 
Yet, on the other part, tho temptation was great to 
uphold the policy of England. By bo doing, a very con- 
siderable paii of our commerce would have been pre- 
served with England, and wo should have enjoy©d a con- 
siderable share of tho English carrying trade. And this 
was tho view taken by tho Eastern and Northern States, 
by leading Federalists, and by all those who bad groat 
sympathy with England as tho champion of Liberty, and 
the cfEcient leader of the combination which she alono 
e^uld maintain against tho enlarging tyranny of Bona- 
parte. Thus it was, our commerco extended, our 
vessels captured, both on seas and in port, by author- 
ities both English and French, under pretences which 
had no support from the law of nations, or any maritime 
law. 

Mr Jefferson found the solution of all these difficulties 
in the Embargo, which forbade to American ships and 
merchants all foreign commerce whatever. Under the 
circumstances it may be justified as a wise measure of 
temporary relief and preparation. Bat the hurried man- 
ner in which it was forced upon the country, and tho 
unnecessarily long period of its continuance, until their 
distresses had nearly compelled the commercial States to 

rebellion and secession, is not easily to be justified, nor 
VOL. xm, — Sittorie Amerieatu. H 
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would in any reoont times have been oonsidored as othor-» 
wise than degrading to onr national honour. 

On the lOth of November, 1807, the ship Horizon, 
which had been stranded on the French coast by stroBS 
of weather, was condemned as a prize by the French 
oonrts, becanso she had English prodnco on board, and 
this decree was upheld and justified by the French Go- 
vernment. ; The iday after, November 11, the Order in 
Oonnoil was passed, by which Qreat Britain prohibited all 
trade whatever with France, or with her alUos ; that is to 
say, with the whole Continent of Europe. Immediately 
on receipt of intelligence of these facts, on the 18th of 
December, 1807, Mr Jeflferson sent to Congress hismea- 
eago recommending the Embargo. The bill was passed 
through the Senate, with closed doors, after only four 
hours' debate. It was also forced through the House of 
Bepresentatives in like manner, though not with equal 
speed, and became a law on the 22nd of December. No 
notice was given, nor was any opportunity for consulta- 
tion or explanation afforded to the numerous merchants 
and ship-owners who were so deeply interested in the 
measure, and who were thus deprived of their lawful busi- 
ness and property. It seemed as if the despotic and ar- 
bitmxy Decrees dictated by the French Emperor and by 
the British Council, were to be imitated by the first Pre^ 
mdent of the United States, who was by eminence entitled 
ft'Bepnblioan;' with this dijSerence only, that whereas 
the I^crees of Berlin and Milan, and the British Orders, 
were aimed as measures of retaliation against enemies, 
mr Embargo was so directed as to invade the rights, op- 
the commerce, and destroy the fortunes and snbsist- 
encNS of our own citizens. 

Mr JoSerson's own 'explanation and justifical^on may 
be found m several passages of his wntings. In his reply 
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to ftn ftddroBB of Tammany Societyj, February 29, 1808, * 
less than ton weeks after the passage of the bill : * Thoro 
can be '^o question in a mind truly American whether it 
is host to send our citizens and property into certain cap- 
tivity, and then wage war for their [recovery, or to keep 
them at home, and to turn seriously to that policy which 
plants the manufacturer and the husbandman side by side, 
and establishes at the door of every one that exchange of 
mutual labours and comforts which wo have hitherto 
sought in distant regions; and nnder perpetual risk of 
broils with them/ f November 21, of the same year, he 
writes, ' By withdrawing a while from the ocean we have 
suffered some loss, but we have gathered home our im- 
mense capital. . . . We have saved our seamen from the 
jails of Europe, and gained time to prepare for defence. 
.... Submission and tribute, if that be our choice, are 
no baser now than at the date of the Embargo.' 

Ls time went on the Embargo became exceedingly 
oppressive to all the commercial interests of the country, 
and they were the less patient of its efltects because of the 
sudden manner in which it had been forced upon them. 
And in the winter of 1809, after an interview with John 
Quincy Adams, which convinced him of an extreme dis- 
s^sfaction in the .Eastern States, bordering upon rebel- 
lion, he was obliged to submit to its repeal, which took 
effect on the 4tli of March in that year. As to its repeal, 
wbich was carried sorely against his own personal opinion, 
he writes to General Armstrong, on the 5th of Mirch, $ 
* After fifteen months* continuance, it is liow discontinued, 
because, losing fifty millions of dollars of exports annually 
by it, it costs mt>re than war, which might be carried; on 
for a third of that, besides what might be got by reprisal. 

• Works, viii. 127. f Works, viil 140. 

J Works, V. 488. 
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War, therefore, must follow if tbo fju.ccs arc not repealed 
bofoio the meeting of Congress in Mny.' And also to Mr 
Shortj, throe dnys later, ho Bays, ' Oar Embargo has 
worked hard. It has, in fact, foderalizod three of the 
Now England States. Wo have substituted for it a non- 
intercourse with Franco and England and their depend- 
encies, and a trade to all other places. It is probable 
that the belligerents will take our vessels under their 
Edicts, in which case wo shall probably declare war against 
them.' 

On the 4th of March, 1809, the last day of Mr Jeffer- 
son's Presidency, the Embargo ceased to exist. Origin- 
ally it may have been a measure of reasonable discretion, 
but it had been protracted so as to have produced great 
distress to those who were engaged in oommorco and in 
shipping, and tlirough large districts of country it had 
cooled the friends and heated tlie enemies of the Demo- 
cratic party. Mr Jefferson himself could never have real- 
ized the importance of commerce and navigation to his 
country. In October 13, 1785, ho writes to Count Hogen- 
dorp,* ' Yon ask what I think on the expediency of en- 
couraging our States to be commercial Were I to in- 
dulge my own theory, I should wish them to practise 
neither commerce nor navigation, but to stiuid, with re- 
spect to Europe, precisely on the footing of China. We 
should thus avoid wars, and all our citizens would be hus- 
bandmen.' Sodi ideas he seems to have entertained, at 
least until the close of his political life ; nor does he ever 
appear to have been convinced until his interview with 
John Quiacy Adams, before alluded to, of the extreme 
and intolerable pressure with which his Embargo weighed 
down some of the greatest and most important interests 
of hie country. 



• Works, L 465. 
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Mr tTofferBon'R public Jifo was bow brought to a close. 
IIo hftd nttendcd tho inauguration of his friend, James 
IvIftdiBon, hifl fr'iccossor in tho Presidency, and still a 
vigorous man of cixty-six years of ago. He retired to 
Monticello about the middle of March, able to accomplish 
tho last throe days of his jouracy there on horseback. 
Here ho resided during tho remaining Bcventeen years of 
his life. 

Mr JofferBon cannot bo reproached with any fondness 
for money, or for any disposition unduly to hoard or to 
accumulate it. His expenditures wore always those of 
a generous and liberal mind. In his youth,* when it 
could not have been tho custom for young men to collect 
a library, we find that ho lost, by the burning of his 
house at Shadwoll, books which cost him about a thousand 
dollars. Not discouraged by this, during all his active 
life ho had purchased books in literature, science, history, 
diplomacy, the classics, belles-lettres, such as were 
important to his mental culture. Tho hospitalities of his 
mansion, too, had always been without stint or bound, 
according to the custom of the country in which he lived, 
and this the attraction of his distinguished and agreeable 
social qualities, and of liis important political position, 
toid rendered very burdensome to a fortune of an amount 
which could never have been considered very large, and 
of a natui-e which could only have been made to yield any 
considerable income by a degree of care and attention 
which lie was never in a position to afford. In his public 
life he liad always considered it due to the dignity of his 
high political positions to apportion Ms expenses in a 
liberal manner for hospitality, service, and equipage. 
And, in fact, during his time, in memory of the aristo* 
cratio institutions which had existed, and of the circum* 
stances of forms and digxdties with which Washingtcoi 
had recently surrounded himsdf, it would have hardly 
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boon posBiblo for him to mako any saving-??, cither from 
tho ftUowftncos of his o(Rcial employrocnts or from tho in- 
corno of his privnt-o fortune. 

Ho roturnod, then, to Mont-icollo in declining lifo, with 
a TOtoderato incumo, and with great demands upon it. 
The principal occupations of hin remaining years were tho 
education of his grandchildren, who lived with him, tho 
management of his own estates, hospitalities to numerous 
guests, and, most of all, tho writing of replies to tho 
multitude of letters vnth which ho was quite over- 
burdcnod and almost overwhelmed. Thus for Bixteen 
years ho 'passed his time, for tho most part in tho daily 
duties and tho daily pleasures of tho lifo of a country 
gentleman. Tho order of his lifo waq at times shaded 
and darkened by eerious anxieties as to his pocuuiary 
affairs. Those severely proBsed upon him during his 
later years, not so much by reason of his own improvi- 
dence, a» of failure on the part of friends whom he had 
trusted. Yet, notwithstanding these things, he still pre- 
served his philosophy and serenity of - mind, and snLodo 
such arrangements as were possible to meet his obliga- 
tions and to preserve his independence. Daring the 
period from 1817 to 1826, he had also found very serious 
and continued occupation in founding the establishment 
of the University of Virginia. He had resumed the 
projects of his youth, which were for the education of all 
classes of white people. By his influence, constantly and 
unremittiiigly e::diibited, the Legislature of his State had 
made grants, not indeed so large as he demanded, but 
still in large and liberal measure, for the purposes of 
Education, generally for the founding of the Unirersity of 
Virginia. TTb.e control and superintendence of this establish- 
ment in its earb'er years, indeed its initiation and founda> 
tiion, were confided by tho State to a Board of Visitors, 
upon which were glad to serve the m6&t distinguished 
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men of Virp*n'"», with Mr Jeficrson m their Rootor and 
Chief. To J>L Jefferson it was mfunly duo that tho most 
ablo nnd loarncd men wero induced to servo rs ProfosBora 
in thiH Institntion, and that its Constitution was of tho 
most liberal chanvcter. 

Tho year 182G found him at the crisiB of his fortunes 
and of his life. Eighty-throo yoars old, infirm of body, 
tho rigour of his mind failing, tho ombarrttssmonts of his 
pecuniaiy affairs increasing, and Buddonly much aggra- 
vated by an nnexp'^ tod loss of considorablo amount, ho 
found himself oV ged to consider how ho could so dispose 
of his remaining property as to pay his debts and supply 
tho nocessitios of living. While ho was engaged in pro- 
posing such arrangements as occurred to him, and while 
his private and public friends and tha Legiftlataros of 
some of tho States were occupied in' devising measures for 
the pecuniary relief of one to whom they were so mach 
indebted, worn with age and with cares and disorders, 
he quietly expired, a little after noon, on the 4th of July, 
1826 J about four hours before the death of his com- 
patriot and Mend, John Adams, and just fifty years after 
himself and the same John Adams had signed that 
Declaration which, on the 4th of July, 1776, annoanced 
to" the world the Indbpendence of America. 

Mr Jefferson had inteUectual talents greatly snperior 
to tho common mass of men, and foi* the times his oppor- 
tunities of culture in youth were admirable. Ifc was a 
special advontagi tc him to have begun wi^ excellenti 
academic learning xu early life, and at college to hare felt 
the quickening influfence of an able man like Professor 
Small, well trained in scholarship, and cherishing a taste 
for science and literature. Mr Jefferson early learned the 
Latin, Greek, French, Spanish^ and Italian, languages, 
and showed a fondness for reading and study not common 
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in VirginjA, and quito uncommon in any pK^rt of AmericA, 
for a yonng man who had Bach indopendont control of 
timo and moanB as ho had. 

All his life ho associated, by preferoncO;, with ablo^ 
men and educated men. His inherited property enabled 
him to bay books, which, to the value of one thousand 
dollars, wore burned with his house at Shadwell, when 
ho was twenty-two years old. Ho could indulge his taste 
for music. Ho was not forced by the humble circum- 
stances of his younger days to print books, like Franklin, 
to surrey lands, liko Washington, or to keep school, like 
Adams. But I cannot think his mind a great one. I 
cannot point out any name of those times which may 
stand in the long interval between the names of Franklin 
and John Adams. In the shorter space between Adams 
and Jefferson there were many. Some of them in power 
and force nearly approached, and almost equalled, Adams. 
There " <s a certain lack of solidity: his intellect was 
not vor^ profound, not very comprehensive. Intelligent, 
able, adroit as he was, his success as an intellectual man 
was far from being entire or complete. He exhibited no 
spark of genios, nor any remarkable degree of original 
natural talent. 

His strength lay in his understanding the practical 
power. He learned affairs quickly. He remembered 
well. He was fond of details in all things. He kept a 
Diary, in which he noted systematically all sorts of facts. 
He was a nice observer of Nature, and as well as bis »op- 
portunities permitted he cultivated the sciences of Botany, 
Zoology, Geology. 

Ardent in his feelings, quick in his apprehension, and 
rapid in his conclusions, his Judgment does not appear to 
have been altogether sound and reliable. 

As to his imagination, he seems to have had less than 
the average of educated men ; and though fond of beauty 
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and Bimplicity in all foms, ihoro yet BOfrmod to be littlo 
of tho croaiivo power of poetry in him. In his youth ho 
loved to road poetry, bat in his old age ho laid it aside 
for tho most part, retaining only his fondness for Homor, 
IIoBiod, Sophocles, Euripides, and tho Greek and Latin 
classics gcnemlly. In answer to a letter making in- 
quiries as to a proper course for education for females, ho 
wntos, in 1818, 'Too much poetry should not bo in- 
dulged. Homer is useful for forming siylo and taste. 
Pope, Drydon, Thomson, and Shakspoaro, and of tho 
French, MoliSro, Bacino, the Comoillos, may bo read 
•with pleasure and improvement.' 

In literature ho disliked fiction genorallj. Don 
Quixoto was a favourite in his youth ; so wero a few 
pastoral and lyric writ/ors ; but he never learned to ad- 
mire Byron, Campbell, South ey, or Coleridge. Yet 1 find 
no American, during tho Revolutionary period, whoso in- 
telloctoal life was so marked with good taste and assthetic 
caltore. His was a fine nature finely edacatod. He 
hated all coarseness, and in that respect was as modest 
as a maiden, any indelicacy in his presence causing him 
to blush even in old age. 

He had not great power of reason. In matters of 
Bcience he was rathfer a dabbler than a philosopher, yet 
he had considerable love for science. He knew some- 
thing of mathematics, and read thoughtful books. He 
disliked ethics and metaphysics, and had no talent for 
either. He had no understanding of abstract and uni- 
versal truth. He thought Plati) a writer of nonsense, 
speaks of the ' whimseys, the puerilities, and unintelligible 
jargon ' of Plato's Republic, and says he often asks him- 
self how the world could have so long consented to g^ve 
reputation to such nonsense.* 



• Taoker, iL 856. 
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As an jnrfntor ho hml Romo pretenHioriH, But ho was 
ATI inventor, not of now itloap, but of forms only. TIo had 
groat skill in organizing ideas into institutions, and in 
influonicing and marBhalling men into parties. 

His adminiptrativo powers were neither gront nor 
good. Iliough ho always gave a certain degree of atten- 
tion to hif? private affairs, yet they were nover well 
managod. Hi^ own property and thnt brought him liy 
his wife, would jitivo Bocmed Bufficient to maintain an 
honoarablo indcpondonco; and y( t thio estate, notwith- 
Btanding its large receipts from official salaries for many 
years, seems to have been constantly diminishing, as well 
during his absence from home as after hia return to it. 
So, too, his capacity for administration, both as Governor 
of Virginia and as President of the United States, can by 
no moans be considered eminent. His conduct of the 
affairs of Virginia during tbe British invasion, when a 
British army of fifteen hundred strong held Ws State for 
a year, however difficult may have been the circum- 
.fitanceg, by no means adds to his reputation. In the 
Presidency, it is now quite certain that his administrative 
ideas respecting the Army and the Military Academy, 
the Navy and the Gunboats, and the continuance of the 
Embargo, as an honourable measure less oppressive and 
more economical than war, were all great, mistakes to 
have been made by the Head of the Government at that 
time. 

I^et us now consider his moral chsutkcfcer. 

He had a good deal of moral courage, though this was 
Bomewhat limited by his sensitiveness to public opinion.* 
He had not great physical courage, else the charge 
against him as Governor of Virginia could never have 
been made, and would have been more decisively re- 

* Works, IT. iU ; EandAll, iL 183. 
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pellcd. Hifl nfttiiral delicacy of ntitiiro gnvo him qnick 
intuition B and rapid poroeptionB of iho Right. These in- 
duced him even to Avoid the theatre, to hato dnmkon- 
ncRs, though ho was by no moaiiP ah Aftcetic, And to shun 
tobacco, Bwoaring, gaming, and all indecency. But I 
think the charge that he was father of somo of hiu own 
Elavea is but too well founded. There ia no inBtanoo of 
his having been engaged in any duel. Tlis faults Trero 
vices of calculation, and not of passion. He ^ivaa quick- 
tempered, earnest, and excitable, but at the stamo time ho 
was free and outspoken, good-humoured, and cheerful. 
Alway hopefulj ho for a long time thought the war of 
1812 not likely to take place; and after 1816 was quite 
sanguine that ho could redeem Ms own private fortunes 
by successes in farming. In his earlier years ho waa con- 
fident that the American Revolution would turn out well; 
and in his later life thought lie should live to see the 
yirginia University attract five hundred or a thousand 
students. He was not vindictive. It is true he was not 
tolerant to Ideas, but he was tolerant to persons. He 
never made a political division into a personal differencje.* 
He was not always quite sincere. He made great pro- 
fessions of love and respect to Waehingt/on, while he, at 
the same time Bustained Freneau and Callender, Wash- 
ington*« vilest and most unscrupulous libellers. In the 
matters also of Thomas Paine's pamphlet, and of his 
having given Mr Paine a passage to America in a public 
ship, his desire for popularity seems to have betrayed 
him into making undue apologies. The a£Oair of his letter 
to Mazzei, which caxaa to the public knowledge, and at 
which Washington waa justly offended, affords another 
instance of esrplanations, which could not have been quite 
sincere.f He sometimes used harsh language. He calls 

• EandaU, m."6S6. 

t Jetfersoa's expressloQ la the Maud Isiter, of 'Bftmaoos in the 
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XnOMAB JEFFERSON. 



Marfihall's Life of War hiiigtnn 'a fivo-volnmo libol ' on 
tho Dcmocnvcy. Ifamilion'fi Life is to bo written by ono 
'who to tho bitt(^moRR of th(- i'rosidont adds tho rancour 
of tho ficrcoRt Federalism..' It Hcrms of him, aa of 
Franklin, that ho tuui lived in a bad moral atraoRphcro,* 
though bora "with a good and exact monil nature, llo 
was of an enrncFt charactrcr, though ho did not always 
Bocm to })0 t^o. Ho wt.9 not roverential of great men, and 
his temper was quifo emancipated from tho authority of 
groat namoH. He had groat powers of pleasing all that 
wero about him, or that carno near to him, IIo was 
iiGvor quarrelsome, or inclined to dispute. ' Never had 
an enemy in CongrcBs/ says Mr Randall. IIo had mhuy. 
friends, and he kept their friendships, and always ad- 
dressed himself to conduct affairs in tho smoothest and 
ploasantost manner. His perfectly good temper consist- 
ently manifested itself in every way. Ho was fond of 
young children. All tho members of his family and his 
household were exceedingly attached to him. And his 
letters to his daughters and grandchildren, and even to 
Mr and Mrs Adams, oxbibit his affectionate nature. Yet 
lie was not a loving man, like Franklin or Madison; 
rather he had great love of approbation, and great fear 

field t!ad Solomons in conncil,' must have referred to Washington. At 
the time of pubboation Jefferson wrote Madison., Angost 3, that he 
could not avow the Mazzei letter ' without a personal difference between 
General Washington and mjself, which nothing before the publicatioa 
of this letter had ever done. It would embroil me also with all those 
with whom his character is still popular ; that i& to say, with nixte-tenths 
of the people of the United States.* Hiidreth, v. p. 55. 

' Mr Jefferson was & consummate politician whenever he deemed a 
resort to poHcj expedient and allowable, and few men then had more 
penetr&tion in fatbomiiig the purposes of others or in concealing his 
owtt.' Tiaeker. 

* ' L'acoent da pays oil Ton est ne ddmeore ^ns I'esprit et d&ns le 
ooeor, oomme daos le langage.* 
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of ccnRuro, togethor with i\ mild, amiable, aflToctjonato 
temper. 

Of Mr JofTcrRon's relfttion to Slavery vro have already 
porn poracthiiig, Hiw family biographer, Mr Randall, 
Finns up the whole by sayingj ' Ho wan wholly oppop.ed to 
Slavery on all groundfl, and demred itn abolition/ * And, 
indeed, it is truo that not many Repnblicana of tho 
proRent day have principlcH moro decided, or more 
thoroughly considerod, as to tho abstract right of tho 
negro to freedom, than were uttered and writi«n by Mr 
Jefferson, from his earliest to his latest year. At his 
first entrance into tho Legielaturo of Virginia, ho at- 
tempted, but failed, to carry a bill giving io owners tho 
right to free their slaves. Soon afterwards ho writ.es, 
that 'the Rights of human nature are deeply wounded by 
this practice' [Slave Trade]. On many occasions ho 
fiuggosted the abolition of Slavery in Virginia., by an act 
providing for the freedom of all tho children of slaves 
bom after a certain day. Tho provision which he pro- 
posed, excluding Slavery from all tho Territory of tho 
United States north of tho thirty -first parallel of latitude, 
has already been cited. In his annual message to Con- 
gress, December 2, 1806, he declares, I congratulate 
y.ou, fellow-citizens, on the approach of the period at 
which you may constitutionally interpose your authority 
to withdraw the citizens of tho TJnited States from all 
further participation in those violations of human rights 
which have boen so long continued on the unoffending in- 
habitants of Africa/ And in a letter written only seven 
weeks before his death (dated May 20, 1826), he says, 
' My sentiments [on the subject of Slavery] have been 
forty years before the pablic. . . . Although I shall not 
live to see them conBummatcd, they will not die with mo; 



• Rwadall, iii. 667. 



hn% living or d^ing/ fhoj vrill nJlvraj/? bo in my moaft 
fervent pmyor/ 

In, 1781, Tftrloton, in hm rnid tlirough. Yirgini?!, cap- 
tuTOcI Bfonlicollo, , compollod Mr Jefft^rBon w ily, com- 
roitt-oi;! much wasto «pon Iiio property, nnd carried off 
aboui ilurty of liia elavofj. Sovcu ycara laior, nt Parifj, 
Mr Jeftoraon, writing to l)r Gordon, B(xjb, tm to {Jio carry- 
ing i^lT of birji B^avoR, * hod this boon to givo tJiom frcodora 
feo [Tftrlotoh] would hftvo done right}/ * 

Tlioro is no distingaishod writer of hi;? timo from whora 
ih& Al:w)litiomGte can more oflectivoly quoto. ' You know 
that no OHO wishes moro ardently to boo an abolition, not 
oply of tho trado, but of the condition of slavery/ He 
oarnostly dosiros ' to boo a good isyHtcni commcncod for 
!raiBiDg tho condition both of thoir [tho nogroos] body and 
mind to what it ought to bo/ And ho boli^jved tho roco 
Oftpablo of improvoraontand enlightenment, and very poo- 
eiblj of splf-gOTommcnt. 

' What an inoomprehenedble imuahine is mm I vfho can 
ondaro toil, famtno, stripes,, imprisonment, and death it- 
self], in vindication of his own Kb^rty, and tho next mo- 
- mmt be deaf to all those motireis whoso power eupportod 
hiin throngh his trial, and inflict on his fellow-man a 
bondage, on© honr af which is taught with more misery 
than ag«B of that which ho rose in rebellion to oppose. 
Bttt tre most wait with patience thQ workings of an over? 
caKag Provid6fii;e0. 1 hop® that that is prepsrijsg deUvoranos 
Qf ;^0S0 onr mfferiag brethren. When the measure of 
%m! i&sm- shall be fall, whoa, their groans shall have in- 
vdvod. pmrssL iteelf in ^arkneas, doubtless a God of Jns- 
tica will ©•sraken to their distress, and bj diffusing light 
md Ulmvli^ among their oppressor, or, afc length, by 
He esdl^^ thunder, saamfesii Bia attentdon to the 
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&mg8 of tiids wticM, atid [aihow] tbat tksy are Bot left fco the 
gm^ano® of a blind fatality/ AMd what can Ibe mom 
graphic tliaa tlie often-cited parage firom bis Works^ on 
Virginia^ l^e3poctmg davery. ' The parent storms, the 
child looks on, catches tho liaeainents of "WTath, pats on 
the same airs in tihe circle of smaller slopes, gires a loose 
to the worst of passions, thus nursed, eda<»ted, and 
daily exercisfed in tyranny, cannot hot bo stamped by it 
with odious p^nliarities. . . . Indeed, I tremble f«Mf my 
country when I reflect that God is just. , The Al- 
mighty has no attribute which can take side with u« in 
such a contest/ * 

Some person asked Mr JeSerson 'whether ho had, 
niiide any change in his religion,' He replied, * Say no- 
thing of my religion. It is known to my God and myself 
alone. Its evidence before the world is to be sought in 
my life ; if that has been honest and beautiful to society, 
the religion which has regulated it cannot be a bad onu/f 
We have seen that Mr Jefferson was a profound and 
dependent thinker ; he called no man master, and among 
the various sectarians of his day, who would not aUow the 
name of Chnstiaato each other, it cannot be expected that 
it should have been commonly allowed to him. Yet surelj 
^re was a certain piot^, and some d^th of religious 
feeling in the m^' The book most firequezrtly diosen fonr 
reading before he went to bed was a collection of istracta 
firom the Bible. In 1803, when President the United 
States, and overwhelmed witix business, ha estractdd SsGm. 
the New Testamfint such passages as he believed to half a 
oome &om the lips of Jesu» Christ, and arranged them in 
a small volume. Of this he says, ^ A more be^istiM or 
more precious morsel of etluos I h^-e never seen. iU isei 
4pcum^ in proof that I am a real Ohxustiao ; ^bai 39 

• W<»^ fill liOS, 401. t IS^ipffkv 
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mj, a disdple of the dcM!traieg of Immfvery differeai? 
from ik& Platosaigts, "who call me Infidel acd theEiielvas 
CliristiftM aad teachers of the Gbspel, while they drai?: aE 
their c'haracteristio dogmas firota what its Atithor nmer 
said or saw/ 

He emd of himsolf that he had nevei meditated a 
specific creed j and thk is confirmed bj what he m- another 
place refers to as his religious creed on paper, which waar 
cd'ataijaed ia a writing to Dr Benjanun Bnsh, dated April 
21, 1803.* It was not the statement of my creed, hut a 
YBfy general criticism of the progress of mankind. Ho 
well knew that his religious ideas were nnpopcdar, and 
probably considered themj, however snitablo to his OT?n 
intellectual power and independence, not necessarily to be 
adopted by others. Therefore^ though he wrote to hia 
daughter, Mrs Randolph, saying, *I have placed my re- 
ligioos creed on paper, that my family shonld be enabled 
to est^ate the libels published against me on this sub^ 
ject/ yet he nerer made any attack on the religious faith 
of aay sect, nor ever attempted to make any proselyte to 
hia own. He never communicated his religious belief to 
more th&n half-a»dozen persons. His oldest grandso?i 
irrites, ' Of his peculiar religious views his family know no 
S2ore than the world.' He eaid, ' It was a subject each 
was religiouBly bound to study assiduously for himself, 
unbiassed by tho opinions, of others. It was &, jdiaitor 
solely of confidence. Afte? thorough investi^tion, they 
were responsible for the righteousness, but. not for tho 
rightfulness, of their opImoniB. That theei^i^ssion of Ms 
dpinioxi imght ix^uenc^ theini^ aaid th&t ihet^pro he 
woiildnotgiviftit/* 

ttidecdot^ is told of his c^ ce passing theeyMtig e^ 
Ford-'i T&Vea»f W he^^^^ intmor of 
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-Yirgiaia;, witia a clergyman who hsA bo aoqBsititaace witli 
Mxa. While tlio topic of ■coaversatioii -^tos m&chamcal, the 
stranger tlioaglit Mm to be am ©nginser; wfcea agri" 
cuiturji], be beiieved Mm to be a farmer j buii ^Iien the 
topic of religion was braacli£fd, the, cl&pgymMi considered 
that his compamon mast bo another c'ergymaa, though 
without making up his miad of what particular persoasioii, 
jLHer^BrdB the clcrgymazi ir-quirod of the laadlord the* 
jm^e of his fellow-guest. * Whr+t I don't yoa know the 
Squire t Th&t w&s Mr Jefforson/ was the roply. ' Hot 
President Jeffersoyi!' 'Yes, Presideat JeSTerson!' 
* Why ! * exckimed ihe cler^xnan, I tell you that was 
neither an atheist nor aa irreh'giona tL.m. One of jnstc' - 
sentiments I never met mth.'* And bo it is ; if wo wo^rid 
form an opinion as to his religion (and would it ao4; be 
well in th e case of others as well as of himself ? ),W6 mast 
Caeek its evidence in his life. If that was hone^^i and 
beautifol to socieiy^ the religion which regnlated it can^ 
not hare been ® bad one. 

Of all those who soutrolled the helns of tf-yAVs during 
the time of the Bevolution, and while the C-j-; .atitntioji and 
the form® of oar National and State lustit^r^^i.ions were care- 
luily organised, there ia none who h/^>i been more gen* 
cmlly popnlarj more commonly bf4oved, tnorie msoally 
beHeved to be necessary to the liegialadon and Adminis<' 
tration of his country, than Thomas Jeflferson. It may not 
be gaid of him that of all tho^a flunons men he could least 
have been spared; for in th» rare and great qualities for 
patiently and wisely conducting the vast afilaars of State 
and Kation in pressing emergencies, he seems to hare 
been wanting. But hii3 grand merit was this— that while 
Ma powerful opponents favoured a strong government, and 
believed it necessary thereby to repress what they ealled 

♦ Eandall, iii. W6» 



'tho loTTcr cIa.isnoi», he, J ofTorEOTi, bclicrrccl in Ilnmanity ; bo- 
liqvod in n Irwo 3>omocracy, Ho refjpocted labour and, 
<idiicnisQnj, UTid npbolcl tbo nfjht to oducriitou of al! tmix. 
'lliOBo wcro the .Ideas in which ho wm far in wlvanco of 
.all tho consifior-ablo mon, whotbor of bin Sta<.o or of Im 
Nfitipu — idcniB which ho illuKtnvkfd tbrougk long years 6f 
.hiK liftt avtd conduct. TIio grent debt that tho Nation 
owoa to 'him iu thitj — tlmfc ho bo ahlj nnd conGiistont^y &d~ 
'VOmUid ihmo needful cpinioTQB,, iJmt ho mrtdo himsolf tho 
hoad and tho hmJi t/f tho groat party that carried tliOEO 
idoas into povr cr, ihi&t put an end to fill possibility of class 
.goTomment, ■modo naturalissation easy, orfcended tho 
sofTragc anS applied it to judicial ofBoo, opcnod a etill 
widor mid. better education to all, and quietly iimngurat^d 
reforms^ yet incornpleto, of which vro have tho benefit io 
this day, and which, but for him, "wo might uot have •won 
against tho party of Strong (jOTernment, except by a 
difficoltjand painful Rovolufcion. 
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